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Foreword 


NO  MATTER  THAT  THE  NAME  ON  THE  ORDINATION  CERTIFICATE 
read  Thomas  Augustus  Fraser  Jr.;  he  was  Tom  to  his 
friends  in  the  street  and  his  episcopal  brethren  in  the 
House  of  Bishops,  TAF  to  staffers  and  others  with  whom  he 
communicated  by  memos,  and  The  Bishop  to  nearly  everyone 
else  he  ran  into  during  the  course  of  an  average  day  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont. 

Those  who  knew  and  loved  him  (and  there  were  many)  will 
remember  that  as  The  Bishop  he  did  not  so  much  speak  as  pro- 
nounce, issuing  his  observations,  insights,  and  conclusions  with 
voluble  facility,  the  words  uttered  as  if  they  had  been  written  in 
full  uppercase  and  chiseled  out  of  some  hard  igneous  substance. 

He  loved  to  talk,  his  energy  focused  single-mindedly  on 
connecting  an  idea  with  an  audience.  Even  if  it  was  only  an  idea 
about  his  perennially  problematic  tennis  serve  and  an  audience 
of  one,  he  always  gave  full  measure. 

Listening  held  much  less  appeal  for  him,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
he  didn't  much  have  the  knack  for  it.  But  mercy,  the  man  could 
talk.  "Here  comes  The  Bishop,"  a  diocesan  staff  member  once 
remarked  upon  seeing  his  rangy  form  approach  a  group  of  staff- 
ers gathered  around  the  Diocesan  House  coffee  machine:  "Get 
ready  to  listen!" 

Now  a  certain  tendentiousness  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
occupational  hazards  of  episcopal  office.  It  comes  with  the  terri- 
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tory,  and  few  of  its  occupants  escape  unscathed.  But  The  Bishop's 
deep  sense  of  conviction  also  reflected  his  comprehension  of  the 
Gospel  in  all  its  stark  simplicity. 

"We  are  commanded  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  not  admir- 
ers of  Christ,"  he  explained  when  pressed  to  account  for  his 
certainty  on  matters  of  faith,  order,  and  human  behavior. 

That  command  to  live  one's  life  as  an  imitation  of  Christ 
was  to  him  the  very  substance  of  Christian  faith,  and  it  found 
expression  over  the  years  in  much  of  his  sermonizing. 

"We  must  try  to  decrease  the  difference  between  what  we 
believe  and  what  we  profess"  is  the  position  he  took  both  with 
church  leaders,  lay  and  clergy  alike,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
church  membership  as  well.  He  derived  his  insight  from  the 
inexorable  logic  of  the  early  Church. 

"When  we  have  surrendered  our  lives  to  Christ,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  try  to  practice  what  we  profess,"  he 
would  explain  before  noting  that  religion,  like  anything  else 
worth  doing  in  this  world,  required  hard  work  and  continuing 
effort. 

"And  when  we  find  ourselves  unable  by  the  weaknesses  of 
the  human  flesh  to  do  so,  then  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
sinned  against  God  and  the  community  and  strive  anew  to  prac- 
tice our  religion." 

He  himself  strove  mightily  in  all  things.  Seminary  class- 
mates, diocesan  clergy,  professional  colleagues,  and  fellow  tennis 
enthusiasts  all  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  The  Bishop's  intensely 
competitive  spirit.  Good  things  took  practice  and  hard  work, 
and  no  one  could  work  harder,  or  more  single-mindedly,  than 
The  Bishop  in  pursuit  of  an  objective.  He  expected  others  to  be 
similarly  motivated. 

Yet  he  had  no  interest  in  moralism  and  sympathized  easily 
with  people  who  found  it  difficult  to  practice  what  they  pro- 
fessed as  long  as  they  acknowledged  the  tension  between  God's 
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intentions  and  human  failings.  It  was  only  that  tension,  he  was 
convinced,  that  enabled  us  to  see  the  difference  between  what  we 
are  and  what  we  can  be,  what  society  is  and  what  society  can  be, 
what  the  world  is  and  what  the  world  can  be. 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  first  job  of  the  Christian 
was  to  become  one.  And  the  second  was  to  help  the  church  be 
the  Church.  For  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  Everything  else  that  got  in 
the  way  of  those  tasks  was  a  matter  for  confession  and  forgive- 
ness. 

This  did  not,  of  course,  make  him  an  easy  person  to  be 
with.  But  then  easy  never  held  much  interest  for  him.  He  was 
endlessly  provocative,  impatient  with  foolishness  (no  less  so  with 
his  own  than  with  others'),  and  a  true  original— his  own  man, 
and  God's — who  believed  with  every  fiber  of  his  being  (and  that 
was  the  only  way  he  knew  how  to  believe)  in  the  rock-bottom 
truth  of  his  sainted  namesake's  teaching  that  "we  can  only  pro- 
fess what  we  believe  in  our  hearts." 

He  spent  his  allotted  threescore  years  and  fourteen  trying  to 
narrow  the  distance  between  the  two  in  his  own  life — and  the 
lessons  he  learned  along  the  way  can  be  found  on  the  pages  that 
follow. 

Thanks  to  the  patient  labors  of  Virtie  Stroup,  here  comes 
The  Bishop — get  ready  to  listen. 
Thanks  be  to  God. 

Christopher  Bugbee, 
Director  of  Communications,  1978-1983 
The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
October  20,  1993 
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Preface 


THE  SEVENTH  ENTRY  IN  A  1938-39  DIARY  BECAME  THE 
best  clue  in  fulfilling  Bishop  Fraser's  bequest:  "Write  my 
memoirs."  There  in  penciled  notes,  under  "Theme  for 
Book,"  he  had  outlined  his  dream  of  writing  a  book  of  "guide- 
lines to  a  healthy,  spiritual,  and  happy  life."  After  reading  the 
sermons  and  lectures  found  in  his  study,  it  was  clear  that  his 
ministry  had  developed  around  these  guidelines.  As  priest  and 
bishop,  he  had  assisted  believers  and  yearners  in  their  personal 
journey  toward  God  and  completeness. 

This  book  draws  upon  his  writings  during  the  1930s 
through  the  1980s.  Each  chapter  offers  a  distillation  of  his 
thoughts  by  subject,  using  his  own  words.  The  only  deviation 
came  in  the  process  of  blending  his  words  to  reflect  his  writing 
style  during  his  North  Carolina  ministry  from  1951  to  1989.  No 
ellipsis  points  were  used  to  indicate  omissions,  for  the  aim  of  this 
project  was  to  produce  the  book  the  Bishop  had  hoped  to  write. 
The  title,  Frequently  Wrong,  But  Never  in  Doubt,  was  given  to 
him  on  his  honeymoon  by  a  Quaker  doctor.  The  Bishop  fre- 
quently quoted  it  humorously  about  himself. 

Special  appreciation  goes  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Campbell  and 
the  Rev.  Harrison  T.  Simons,  the  Bishop's  co-workers  and  fellow 
priests,  and  to  Christopher  Bugbee,  his  Director  of  Communications, 
for  their  help  with  this  memorial. 

Virtie  Stroup 
April  1993 
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The  Message 

WE  MUST  RECOGNIZE  THAT  PERSONAL  RELIGION  OF 
whatever  form  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  good. 
Even  if  personal  religion  is  centered  around  Jesus,  we 
must  remember  the  Gospel  story  of  the  temptations  in  which  the 
devil  tried  to  use  Jesus  for  his  own  selfish  and  demonic  ends 
which  is  a  danger  in  all  personal  religion  or  Christian  spiritual- 
ity. 

Each  of  us  is  different.  So  different  that  no  one  is  able  to 
prescribe  for  another  a  rule  of  life,  a  personal  religion,  or  a  form 
of  spirituality.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are  certain  essen- 
tials to  a  healthy  religion,  and  I  choose  to  call  these  the  "Four 
Rubrics  for  a  Healthy  Spirituality." 

The  first  of  these  would  be,  "We  should  never  own  any- 
thing that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose."  This  includes  everything: 
things,  people,  investments,  home,  and  family.  That  means  that 
we  must  be  willing  even  to  lose  ourselves.  In  other  words,  we 
cannot  build  our  lives  around  any  one  person  or  thing.  We  can 
only  build  our  lives  around  God.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
owning,  possessing,  or  having.  The  key  is  the  ability  to  lose  it. 
Can  we  afford  to  give  up  our  worldly  possessions,  our  loved 
ones,  or  our  life  for  our  God? 

The  second  essential  is  to  slow  down.  The  Psalmist  says  it 
another  way,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."  This  is  so 
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obvious  in  this  day  of  rapid  communication  and  transportation, 
but  it  still  needs  to  be  brought  to  our  attention  daily.  In  the  days 
of  the  New  Testament,  they  were  able  to  convey  the  idea  a  little 
more  poetically,  "Which  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  span  of  life?" 

But  it  all  comes  out  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  William 
Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  said  that  "Silence  is  the 
medicine  of  the  soul."  Silence  is  not  just  a  matter  of  not  talking 
or  not  listening.  It  is  a  matter  of  what  the  whole  person  does 
with  time. 

The  third  essential  is  to  contemplate  our  own  death.  It  was 
Martin  Heidegger,  the  German  philosopher,  who  said  that  we 
are  not  truly  free  until  we  contemplate  our  own  death.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  thoughts  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  He  was  an  efficient  and  organized 
person  who  had  made  preparation  for  everything  and  had  been 
very  successful — with  one  exception.  He  had  not  considered  that 
this  night  his  soul  might  be  required  of  him.  Until  we  face  our 
own  personal  death,  we  cannot  face  freely  our  day-to-day  living. 

The  fourth  essential  is  to  live  for  something  other  than  self. 
This  thought  is  as  old  as  the  religions  of  the  world: 

Hear,  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one  Lord;  and 
you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with 
all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  mind. 

To  live  for  something  other  than  self  is  to  overcome  self- 
centeredness,  and  the  first  step  in  that  direction  is  to  become 
objective  about  ourselves  which  will  enable  and  free  us  to  love 
God  and  even  other  people.  I  like  the  way  an  Indian  mystic  puts 
it:  "To  the  extent  that  you  and  I  develop  selflessness  in  our  own 
hearts,  to  that  extent  we  contribute  to  peace  in  our  own  family, 
community,  country,  and  world." 

When  we  talk  about  spirituality,  some  of  us  tend  to  associ- 
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ate  it  with  something  exotic,  spooky,  strange  dress,  or  strange 
way  of  speaking  and  other  so-called  "signs."  In  my  opinion  this 
is  not  true.  We  cannot  tell  or,  at  least,  we  need  not  be  able  to 
discern  the  form  of  a  person's  spirituality  by  looking  at  him  or 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person's  spirituality  does  determine  in 
large  measure  what  goes  on  inside  a  person  and  how  he  or  she 
approaches  and  lives  life. 

Any  spirituality  in  accord  with  the  Christian  faith  must 
consciously  avoid  developing  a  sanctified  selfishness.  We  live  in 
relationships  with  people  and  things  even  while  we  withdraw 
and  renew  and  refresh.  We  can  never  transcend  completely  the 
world  of  which  we  are  a  vital  part.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  we 
do  not  draw  closer  to  God  by  withdrawing  from  our  neighbor. 

Or  even  more  basically:  Whatever  we  do,  we  are  on 
somebody's  property,  eating  somebody's  food,  all  of  which  is 
paid  for  by  somebody's  money  that  comes  from  somebody's 
labor.  We  cannot  escape  "this  worldliness"  no  matter  how  in- 
tense or  concentrated  are  our  efforts  at  not  being  a  part  of  or 
possessed  by  this  world. 

Each  of  us  is  at  a  different  place  in  our  pilgrimage.  The 
period  of  history  in  which  we  live  is  very  confusing,  unsettling, 
and  disruptive  in  varying  degrees  and  indicates  the  need  for  a 
spirituality  that  will  be  helpful  in  becoming  a  person  in  the  fullest 
sense. 

People  want  to  know  about  life.  They  want  to  know  about 
God.  They  are  yearning  at  the  gut  level,  if  you  will,  for  what  the 
Christian  tradition  calls  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  Like  all 
of  us  created  moral  human  beings,  we  want  something  real  to 
which  we  can  commit  ourselves  with  certainty. 

I  am  bold  enough  to  say  that  life  is  commitment.  When  we 
find  something  to  which  we  can  commit  ourselves,  then,  and 
only  then,  is  life  free  and  meaningful  and  filled  with  power.  This 
is  becoming  a  person  in  the  fullest  sense.  This  is  why  there  is  a 
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need  for  a  contemporary  spirituality,  a  spirituality  that  will  lead 
us  to  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God. 

My  first  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  came  to  me 
as  a  teenager.  I  spent  the  summer  climbing  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  at  sunset,  and  as  I  stood  alone 
on  a  peak  looking  out  over  the  farmlands  below,  I  was  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  something  "other." 

It  was  real.  It  was  present.  I  almost  felt  that  I  could  touch  it. 
It  was  as  real  as  I  was  real.  If  I  had  read  Martin  Buber,  I  could 
have  said,  it  is  "I  and  Thou." 

My  pilgrimage  began  and  that  sense  of  the  presence  of  God 
has  been  repeated  in  the  silence  of  contemplation,  in  the  study  of 
a  great  painting,  at  the  performance  of  a  masterpiece  of  music,  at 
the  side  of  a  person  dying,  in  the  joy  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  in  the 
noise  and  turbulence  of  the  streets  of  a  large  city,  and  in  the 
center  of  all  Christian  spirituality,  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  writer, 
and  spiritual  guide,  captured  this  thought  when  he  wrote: 

The  mystical  way  is  the  inward  way.  Man  tries  to  find,  in  the  center 
of  his  inwardness,  a  connection  with  the  "reality  of  the  unseen,"  with 
"the  source  of  being,"  with  "the  point  of  silence."  There  he  discovers 
that  what  is  most  personal  is  most  universal. . . .  There  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  center  of  his  own  creativity  and  finds  the  strength  of 
refusing  to  become  the  passive  victim  of  his  own  futurology.  There 
he  experiences  himself  no  longer  as  an  isolated  individual  caught  in 
the  diabolic  chain  of  cause  and  effect  but  as  a  man  able  to  transcend 
the  fences  of  his  own  predicament  and  reach  out  far  beyond  the 
concerns  of  his  own  self.  There  he  touches  the  place  where  all  people 
are  revealed  to  him  as  equal  and  where  compassion  becomes  a 
human  possibility.  There  he  comes  to  the  shocking,  but  at  the  same 
time  self-evident,  insight  that  prayer  is  not  a  pious  decoration  of  life 
but  the  breath  of  human  existence. 
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Nouwen  is  restating  in  a  contemporary  style  and  vocabu- 
lary what  the  Church  fathers,  the  mystics,  Church  confessionals, 
and  the  New  Testament  teach:  We  are  restless  until  we  find  rest 
in  God. 

God  does  not  desire  the  spiritual  death  of  any  one.  He  only 
waits  for  us  to  say,  "Help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

I  suggest  three  ways  to  address  uncertainty — none  of  which 
is  divorced  from  the  other  but  rather  are  dependent  on  each 
other. 

First,  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  among  other  things  a  record  of 
human  understanding.  It  is  not  a  record  of  just  those  faithful 
persons  who  automatically  believed  as  if  someone  had  pushed 
the  button  of  belief  in  their  inner  nature.  It  is  the  record  of  the 
human  understanding  of  God  which  grew  from  unbelief. 
Abraham,  Moses,  Peter,  Paul  all  had  periods  of  unbelief  but 
were  unmistakably  guided  onto  their  Damascus  road. 

The  second  way  is  active  membership  in  the  fellowship  of 
believers.  This  is  the  Church  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head 
and  all  baptized  persons  are  members.  This  is  the  fellowship  of 
people  who  have  come  from  unbelief  to  belief.  The  Church  is  the 
bearer  of  the  aggregate  insight  of  seekers  down  through  the 
years  of  human  history.  It  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who  once 
said,  "I  don't  believe  in  God.  I  don't  believe  in  Jesus.  I  don't 
believe  in  anything,  but  I  wish  I  could."  They  now  say,  "All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  They  have  a  faith 
which  sets  no  limits  to  the  power  of  God.  In  this  company  the 
unbelievers  can  find  a  companionship  which  will  strengthen 
them  in  their  search. 

The  uncertain  will  also  learn  in  the  Church  the  language 
which  leads  to  the  belief  they  seek.  Words  convey  meaning  and 
meaning  is  the  road  to  understanding  and  understanding  wipes 
away  all  doubts  and  fears.  It  is  essential  that  we  know  the  lan- 
guage through  which  God  has  spoken  to  us  so  that  we  may  in 
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turn  learn  to  speak  to  God  and  draw  upon  the  fountain  of 
heavenly  wisdom. 

The  Church  also  provides  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the 
Holy  Communion.  In  this  great  act  we  find  the  open  door  to 
belief.  We  always  want  a  thing  shown  to  us.  In  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, Jesus  gave  us  a  visual  aid  to  learning.  Like  the  father  who 
was  begging  for  the  cure  of  his  epileptic  son,  we  can  come  into 
our  Lord's  presence  and  cry  out  once  again,  "Help  thou  mine 
unbelief." 

There  must  be  the  will  to  believe.  Most  people  would  want 
to  put  this  first,  but  I  place  it  last  because  I  think  it  is  the  last  step 
before  one  really  wants  to  believe.  The  difference  between  want- 
ing to  believe  and  believing  is  this  fine  hair  of  steel:  the  will  to 
believe. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  people  who  scoff  at  Chris- 
tianity do  so  because  they  are  not  able  to  control  their  will 
enough  to  give  way  to  that  inner  urge  and  say,  "I  wish  I  could." 
The  grace  of  the  Church  and  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  of  our 
Lord  do  not  work  effectively  for  everyone. 

We  must  control  our  will  enough  in  order  that  we  can  will 
to  believe,  and  the  only  way  we  can  control  our  will  in  this  fight 
with  uncertainty  is  to  read  the  Bible  and  share  in  the  fellowship 
of  believers  until  we  can  conquer  our  self-centeredness  and  relax 
and  love  our  Lord. 

The  people  who  have  behind  their  will  and  intellect  and 
emotion  the  desire  to  expose  all  of  their  faculties  to  cooperate 
with  God  are  people  of  prayer.  The  life  of  prayer  is  the  desire  to 
walk  with  God,  to  talk  with  God,  and  to  work  with  God.  If  we 
have  the  desire,  then  we  will  grow. 

We  are  constantly  trying  to  save  ourselves  without  God  and 
it  cannot  be  done.  "I  wish  I  could"  is  the  cry  of  a  soul  in  hell;  it  is 
also  victory  over  the  will  which  will  open  our  eyes  to  new  truth 
in  the  Word  of  God,  new  life  in  the  fellowship  of  believers. 
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It  will  mean,  as  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  German  monk  and 
writer,  wrote  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  "Blessed  are  those  who 
are  glad  to  have  time  to  spare  for  God."  This  means  following 
the  example  of  our  Blessed  Lord  who  sought  periods  of  with- 
drawal and  quiet  so  that  he  could  find  peace  and  strength  for 
another  day. 

Either  we  control  time  or  time  controls  us.  The  answer  is 
discipline!  The  best  prescription  for  day-to-day  living  for  every- 
one in  this  modern  world  is  time  to  be  quiet — if  only  for  three 
minutes — learning  to  live  with  ourselves,  to  know  ourselves,  to 
love  ourselves. 

In  this  struggle  with  time  which  ends  in  faith  or  fear,  the 
Church  provides  us  with  several  helps.  The  most  specific  is  the 
development  of  the  spiritual  life.  Now  the  spiritual  life  is  not 
something  that  is  reserved  for  the  saints.  The  spiritual  life  is  for 
all  of  us.  I  like  to  think  of  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  life  as  the 
beginning  of  life  eternal.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  conceive  of 
eternal  life — nor  does  the  Church — as  something  that  begins 
only  after  death. 

Eternal  life  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  human  life.  It  is  a  sam- 
pling now  of  what  waits  for  us  after  the  resurrection.  The  New 
Testament  calls  this  a  "foretaste  of  heaven."  I  think  of  the  spiri- 
tual life  in  terms  of  eternal  life  here  and  now.  It  is  a  timeless 
experience  that  has  some  of  the  quality  of  life  we  speak  of  in  the 
benediction:  "The  peace  that  passes  all  understanding." 

Now  if  there  is  such  a  spiritual  life,  it  must  be  fed  and 
nourished.  Where  else  would  Christians  turn  to  nourish  their  spiri- 
tual and  eternal  life  than  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  of  the  Risen 
Christ?  And  where  else  would  we  find  this  spiritual  food  except  in  the 
sacrament  where  Christ  makes  his  life  available  to  us? 

Of  all  the  outward  signs,  symbols,  and  tangible  inheritances 
of  the  present-day  Church,  I  know  of  nothing  that  brings  us 
closer  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible,  the  life  of  our 
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Lord,  and  the  meaning  of  our  own  lives  than  the  Liturgy,  the 
Holy  Communion.  Here  we  find  the  basic  facts  of  our  religion — 
God  in  Christ,  his  saving  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and 
the  comforting  and  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

They  give  a  true  meaning  to  our  lives  now  and  a  taste  of  our 
lives  hereafter  as  we  regularly  take  of  his  Body  and  as  we  daily 
live  "in  Christ." 

We  want  and  we  need  what  he  has  to  give  us. 

If  there  is  a  sincere  belief  in  a  power  that  controls  life  and 
history,  that  loves  people  and  wants  to  help  them,  then  there  is 
faith  with  which  to  face  the  future.  But  if  there  is  no  belief  in 
such  a  power,  then  there  is  despair  and  fear  that  is  expressed  in 
all  sorts  of  self-centered  ways. 

Where  there  is  faith,  there  is  happiness.  Where  there  is  fear, 
there  is  sadness  and  wishing  to  live  life  over  again.  The  past  is 
history,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  change.  If  our  life  has  been 
unsatisfactory,  it  need  not  stay  that  way.  The  great  teaching  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  repentance  of  past  sins  and  rebirth  to 
a  new  life.  What  is  done  is  done.  We  do  not  need  to  tie  our  future 
to  our  past. 

Our  Lord  constantly  called  on  us  to  change  our  way  of 
living,  to  cast  out  the  demons  in  our  lives,  to  return  to  our  true 
home,  and  to  cease  following  false  gods.  It  is  a  Protestant  preju- 
dice to  scorn  the  death-bed  profession  of  sin,  as  if  God  would 
not  accept  a  last-minute  return  of  the  prodigal  son. 

Remember,  it  is  never  too  late  for  God  to  help  us  rebuild 
our  lives.  It  is  far  better  to  repent  at  the  end  than  never  to  repent. 
So  draw  near  with  faith.  Confess  sins.  Accept  Christ's  forgive- 
ness. We  need  not  fear.  We  are  children  of  eternity. 

Whatever  religion  we  may  have  or  choose,  study  it,  practice 
it,  for  only  as  we  live  in  right  relationship  with  God  can  knowl- 
edge in  any  form  be  of  value  to  us  or  to  the  world.  When  all 
other  things  have  passed  away,  we  will  still  have  our  religion. 
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Give  it  a  real  and  sincere  try.  The  lack  of  a  rule  of  life  is  not 
freedom  but  chaos.  A  rule  of  life  is  the  only  way  we  can  translate 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  into  practice. 

It  is  possible  by  self-discipline  and  a  measure  of  curbing  our 
greed  and  egocentricity  to  achieve  some  spiritual  peace  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  technological  and  political 
complexity  of  contemporary  culture.  The  present  universal  thirst 
for  a  stable  life  can  only  be  met  by  an  ordered  life.  The  peace  of 
the  human  heart  is  at  the  heart  of  peace.  A  rule  of  life  is  not 
spiritual  entertainment.  We  are  all  part  of  a  race,  a  nation,  a  part 
of  a  creation  that  has  a  purpose,  and  we  must  give  our  lives  to 
that  purpose  or  our  lives  will  be  meaningless. 

Individuals  as  well  as  nations  must  admit  to  themselves  that 
they  live  in  the  process  of  history  and  that  history  is  a  constant 
conflict  of  good  and  evil.  And  at  the  center  of  this  conflict  there 
will  always  stand  a  bare  cross  upon  which  hung  the  body  of 
Christ. 

We  cannot  evade  living  in  history,  living  in  this  conflict.  We 
are  trapped!  But  we  do  have  hope!  In  the  person  of  Christ,  God 
invaded  this  life,  fought  in  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  suffered 
the  power  of  evil  even  unto  death  upon  the  cross,  but  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  worst  evil  could  do — the 
physical  death  of  the  body — and  now  reigns  as  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 

God  can  give  meaning  to  our  lives,  our  tragedies,  our  hopes, 
our  fears.  He  created  his  process  of  history  in  which  we  must 
live.  He  understands  it.  He  controls  it.  He  will  give  it  its  ultimate 
meaning  and  significance.  The  important  and  significant  things 
in  life  are  learned  through  losing,  through  suffering,  through  a 
death  experience. 

Learn  that  love,  faith,  courage,  hope  are  essential  to  life. 
Learn  not  to  waste  time  on  anger,  greed,  and  lust.  Learn  that  we 
are  accountable  to  only  one  person,  who  is  our  God.  Learn  how 
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valuable  it  is  to  be  watchful  and  truthful  about  ourselves,  for  if 
we  are  not,  the  only  one  we  fool  is  ourselves.  Learn  that  we  are 
truly  like  the  flowers  of  the  field:  The  more  we  die  to  what  we 
were  and  are  reborn  to  what  we  should  be  the  more  beautiful  we 
become. 

After  all  these  years,  I  have  found  the  translation  of  a  text 
that  says  it  all: 

We  never  become  discouraged.  Even  though  our  physical  being 
is  gradually  decaying,  yet  our  spiritual  being  is  renewed  day 
after  day. 


As  a  boy,  Thomas  Fraser  sang  in  the  choir  of 
Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York. 
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The  Bible 


THE  BIBLE  CONTAINS  ALL  THINGS  NECESSARY  TO  OUR 
faith.  And  yet  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing  this  key  to  our 
understanding  of  Christianity.  The  Bible  can  be  called  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  forms  and  expressions  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  difference  among  the  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
rooted  in  the  different  interpretations  of  this  sacred  book. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  facts  of  the  religious  life  of  our 
nation  and  the  world  is  the  unlimited  Biblical  illiteracy  of  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  almost  without  exception 
that  when  we  read  the  writings  of  otherwise  very  intelligent 
people,  we  find  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Church's 
teaching  about  the  Bible,  or,  at  best,  they  are  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  years  behind  the  findings  of  Biblical  scholarship. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible,  the  one  book  in 
which  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  us,  has  passed  through  at 
least  two  thousand  years  of  study  and  historical  criticism.  And 
as  a  people  who  have  kept  abreast  with  most  of  the  other  fields 
of  study,  we  have  placed  the  Holy  Bible  among  our  souvenirs 
and  have  treated  it  as  a  sacred  relic.  The  result  is  ignorance. 

The  weakness  of  all  Christianity,  Roman  and  non-Roman 
alike,  is  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  Christian  people  and  churches 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  Bible — that  is,  to  give  a  rational  answer 
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to  these  questions:  What  is  the  Bible?  Where  did  it  come  from? 
How  does  our  growing  knowledge  of  history  and  science  affect 
its  credibility?  How  can  we  read  it  intelligently? 

These  basic  questions  about  the  Bible  are  related  to  a  prob- 
lem with  which  both  streams  of  Christianity  have  been 
concerned:  the  problem  of  discovering  some  authority  to  sup- 
port their  religious  claims.  Both  have  taken  the  easy  answer. 
Both  have  taken  shelter  in  the  claim  of  infallibility. 

In  1870  Rome  found  the  answer  to  her  search  for  an  authority 
in  the  doctrine  of  an  "infallible  man,"  the  Pope.  Protestantism  found 
its  solution  in  the  doctrine  of  an  "infallible  book,"  the  Bible.  The 
Bible,  God's  Word,  is  understood  to  contain  God's  own  words, 
dictated,  as  it  were,  to  his  earthly  secretaries.  As  such,  the  Bible,  as  it 
stands,  must  be  without  error. 

Thus,  this  fundamentalist  interpretation  sets  up  the  Bible  as 
the  final  and  infallible  authoritative  "sourcebook"  for  the  Chris- 
tian answers  to  all  our  questions,  religious  or  otherwise.  But  the 
Bible  is  not  such  a  sourcebook.  Through  their  own  experience 
people  have  discovered  that  the  Bible  does  not  give  a  quick  and 
infallible  answer  to  every  problem  they  must  face.  The  funda- 
mentalist interpretation,  like  its  Roman  Catholic  counterpart, 
goes  at  right  angles  to  the  real  perplexities  of  human  affairs. 
Therefore,  modern  people  just  cannot  accept  a  fundamentalist 
interpretation  or  a  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

The  result  of  this  search  for  authority — and  this  is  where  we 
are  today — has  left  a  confused  people:  people  who  do  not  read 
the  Bible,  people  who  are  depriving  themselves  of  the  real  truth 
about  life  because  they  do  not — for  they  cannot — read  the  Bible. 

But  something  worse  than  this  has  happened:  that  is  the 
negative  solution  to  the  problem  of  finding  an  authority  in  reli- 
gious matters.  This  negative  solution  has  been  offered  by  what 
we  must  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  "liberal  Christians."  The 
"liberal  Christian"  group  is  best  understood  as  a  mixture  of 
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those  who  worship  the  goddess  of  reason  and  those  who  wor- 
ship the  goddess  of  science. 

These  "liberal  Christians"  created  doubt  about  the  incarna- 
tion, the  resurrection,  and  the  redeeming  value  of  the  crucifixion. 
They  glossed  over  the  doctrines  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of 
humans.  What  they  left  of  the  Gospels  was  the  tragic  story  of 
people  and  moral  teachings  Jesus  had  given  to  his  disciples.  Jesus 
was  acknowledged  as  the  "best  man  who  ever  lived,"  and  his 
"message"  was  considered  as  the  most  "uplifting"  ever  taught. 
But  in  order  to  safeguard  that  message  from  the  attacks  of  "sci- 
ence" and  "reason,"  these  "liberal  Christians"  abandoned  the 
supernatural  framework  of  Christianity. 

For  them  Christ  was  no  longer  God-made  but  a  certain 
man-made  God  by  pious  admirers.  His  commandments  were  no 
longer  absolute;  they  were  relative  to  the  period  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  lived,  and  their  authority  could  be 
questioned  in  any  period  or  circumstances.  His  words  and  ac- 
tions could  be  criticized  as  those  of  any  other  prophet  or 
philosopher.  In  brief,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  the  Savior  of  the  world  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  an 
all- American  do-gooder. 

Do  not  misunderstand:  criticisms  by  true  reason  and  true  sci- 
ence are  good.  The  real  scientists  and  real  people  of  reason  assumed  a 
positive  approach  to  the  Bible  which,  after  the  controversy  and  the 
adjustments  had  taken  place,  became  part  of  the  very  foundation  of 
the  teaching  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was,  chiefly,  the 
negative  approach  that  confused  the  people  of  our  time.  This  negative 
approach  has  come  from  those  within  the  Church  who  have  given 
way  to  popular  opinion  in  order  to  safeguard  some  moral  principle. 
They  have  done  the  damage. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  are  confused  about  the  Bible? 
We  must  read  it,  it  would  seem,  as  either  a  fundamentalist  Prot- 
estant, as  a  Roman  Catholic  depending  on  an  infallible  Pope,  or 
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as  a  scientific  rationalist  who  sees  it  as  a  kind  of  Emily  Post  book  of 
ethics  for  nice  people.  Of  course,  the  people  who  treat  the  Bible  as  an 
infallible  book  have  feared  the  loss  of  their  "reason  for  existence"  and 
rightly  so,  for  these  forms  of  criticism  have  shown  the  Bible  to  be  the 
story  of  people's  encounter  with  God,  not  an  infallible  record  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  or  an  incontrovertible  code  of  ethical  and  moral 
behavior.  They  have  shown  the  Bible  to  be  the  source  of  religious 
answers  to  religious  questions  and  not  scientific  accounts  of  physical 
phenomena. 

Trie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  likewise,  has  shied  away  from 
these  forms  of  criticism  because  they  made  impossible  her  character- 
istic procedure  of  selecting  as  infallible  that  which  serves  her  purposes 
best.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  forms  of  criticism  have  opened  the 
way  for  skeptics  to  grasp  hold  of  the  tools  and  try  to  destroy  the  Bible. 

But  the  positive  results  have  been  worth  all  the  dangers  and 
objections  involved,  for  those  who  have  applied  as  best  they  could  the 
tools  of  Biblical  criticism  know  already  how  the  veil  of  confusion  has 
been  lifted  for  thousands  of  people  and  how  the  wellspring  of  life 
which  the  Bible  holds  has  been  made  available  to  them.  They  know 
also  that  they  have  been  honest  in  their  scholarship  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  insight  which  the  Living  God  has  granted  them.  Further, 
they  no  longer  find  the  Bible  a  problem,  either  in  its  study,  reading,  or 
application.  The  Bible  has  truly  become  for  them  the  source  of  new 
life.  With  honesty  and  conviction  they  can  say  to  the  whole  world: 

Here  is  the  story  of  our  encounter  with  God  during  thousands  of 
years,  and  in  its  pages  you  will  encounter  God!  He  will  reach  into 
your  heart  and  possess  you  and  present  you  with  a  personal  demand 
that  will  require  a  life-and-death  decision  here-and-now  which  will 
bring  you  into  a  new  and  eternal  life  here-and-now! 

Why  must  the  Bible  be  subjected  to  criticism? 
Simply  that  we  may  find  out  what  it  really  says.  If  nothing 
else,  we  must  be  honest  with  the  Bible.  We  are  compelled  to 
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subject  it  to  criticism,  for  we  must  try  to  find  out  what  it  means 
and  not  what  we  want  it  to  mean.  The  most  amazing  meanings 
have  been  twisted  out  of  harmless  verses  of  Scripture.  The  Bible 
has  been  used  to  support  all  kinds  of  slavery;  it  is  still  used  to 
support  prohibition. 

Another  sin — one  of  the  worst  against  honest  treatment  of  the 
Bible — is  the  vice  of  "spiritualizing"  Scripture.  For  example,  saying 
that  "daily  bread"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  does  not  mean  bread  but 
spiritual  manna  from  heaven.  This  smooths  the  way  to  justifying  low 
wages,  poor  housing,  poor  sanitation,  and  other  disgraceful  prac- 
tices— not  only  by  businessmen  and  the  government  but  even  by  the 
churches  themselves.  There  are  entire  countries  in  this  world  where 
the  mass  of  the  population  is  kept  in  economic  servitude  by  the 
Church,  on  the  basis  of  this  sort  of  reasoning. 

Biblical  criticism  makes  abundantly  clear  the  fact  that  a 
parable  was  spoken  to  enforce  one  truth  and  one  truth  only;  the 
details  are  just  scenery  or  dressing  used  to  give  reality  and  vivid- 
ness to  the  tale,  with  no  meaning  whatever  beyond  that.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  honest  in  our  use  of  the  Bible,  we  must  seek  only 
the  real  meaning.  This  is  determined  through  the  textual,  liter- 
ary, and  historical  criticism  of  the  passage.  It  is  possible  with  the 
aid  of  literary  criticism  for  students  of  historical  criticism  to  date 
approximately  the  various  documents  that  compose  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  Needless  to  say,  the  chronological  order  of  the 
books  differs  greatly  from  their  order  in  our  Bibles. 

What  does  all  this  do  to  the  Bible? 

It  does  just  this:  It  sets  forth  the  various  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  what  they  really  are — war  songs,  proverbs,  po- 
ems, laws,  and  writings  of  prophets.  For  the  New  Testament,  it 
brings  to  the  foreground  the  original  Gospel  taught  by  the 
Church  and  unfolds  the  mystery  of  the  four  Gospel  accounts  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  If  we  read  the  Bible  in  the  order  in  which  the 
various  parts  originated,  it  takes  on  a  new  meaning  and  living 
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significance,  for  in  these  documents  chronologically  arranged 
we  can  observe  the  warmly  pulsating  life  of  a  people  in  a  life- 
and-death  encounter  with  eternity.  Our  best  source  of  knowledge 
about  the  encounter  is  found  in  the  writings  composed  by  the 
people  who  were  actually  experiencing  it.  Biblical  criticism  en- 
ables us  to  understand  how  that  encounter  proceeded. 

Biblical  criticism,  far  from  weakening  the  case  for  the  Bible, 
strips  it  of  any  artificial  holiness  and  lays  bare  the  Holy  Truth 
about  God  and  his  people.  We  learn  the  beginnings  of  the  his- 
tory which  was  the  divine  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ; 
we  see  people  discerning  in  that  history  the  first  steps  toward  a 
work  of  God  which  they  did  not  fully  understand  but  which  was 
made  manifest  in  the  birth  of  Jesus.  We  are  shown  something  of 
that  progressive  revelation  which  continues  today  in  the  Church 
as  we  read  the  Bible  and  encounter  the  Living  God  challenging 
and  possessing  our  lives. 

It  was  the  Church  that  gave  us  the  Bible.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  the  creation  of  the  Church.  It  was  holy  men  of  God 
living  in  a  congregation  of  believing  people  who  were  inspired 
and  who  recorded  the  material  now  included  in  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  was  the  Church  as- 
sembled that  decided  what  material  should  be  included  and  what 
should  not  be  included,  and  the  only  authority  for  its  decisions 
was  the  Living  God  who  through  his  Holy  Spirit  guided  and 
directed  them. 

It  was  not  one  infallible  man  nor  any  infallibly  written 
words  but  an  assembly  of  believers  who  in  their  living  and  in 
their  dying  encountered  the  Living  God  and,  thus,  were  enabled 
to  declare  these  writings  to  be  Holy  Scripture.  The  date  of  this 
decision  for  the  Old  Testament  was  90  A.D.;  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  the  date  was  397  A.D. 

The  Bible  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  tells 
the  story  of  a  loving  God  who  revealed  himself  actively  in  the 
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history  of  all  human  beings  for  their  benefit.  Therefore,  we  say 
the  Bible  is  a  record  of  God's  action.  Theologically,  we  call  this 
action  God's  redemption  of  his  people  in  and  through  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  everyday  events  of  history. 

In  other  words,  the  Bible  assures  us  that  from  the  beginning 
of  time  God  has  been  doing  for  people  what  they  apparently  are 
unable  to  do  for  themselves:  that  is,  to  redeem  them  from  the 
meaninglessness  and  confusion  of  human  existence  into  a  state 
of  meaningfulness  and  purpose,  which  not  only  takes  place  in 
time  and  space  but  which  has  a  promise  for  eternity. 

This  redemptive  action  of  God  is  not  as  clear  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  therefore,  the 
distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  word  testament  means  covenant  relationship.  The  Old 
Testament  is  all  that  is  lived  under  the  old  covenant  relationship 
which  people  and  nations  had  with  God;  namely,  it  is  the  law 
which  God  gave  to  the  Jews  and  which  was  symbolized  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  circumcision,  and  the  Passover.  The 
New  Testament  is  the  new  covenant  relationship  which  God  has 
with  his  people  and  nations;  namely,  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
law  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  which  is  symbolized  in  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  two  chief  sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Therefore,  the  Church  can  say  that  any  reading  and  study 
of  the  Bible  presupposes  two  things:  that  the  Living  God  is  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  that  in  the  various 
generations  people  have  encountered  him  in  current  events. 
These  encounters  have  shown  them  that  the  Living  God  is  active 
in  the  affairs  of  people  and  nations,  sinful  and  imperfect  as  these 
may  be.  If  we  would  understand  the  Bible  rightly,  we  must 
accept  these  presuppositions. 

The  comprehension  of  the  Bible  demands  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  we  take  seriously  the  Biblical  God,  who  is  Lord  of 
both  nature  and  history,  who  revealed  himself  to  his  chosen 
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servants,  who  through  them  called  a  people  into  being  and  into 
the  fullness  of  time  the  Church,  and  who  for  his  own  name's 
sake  directs  the  course  of  our  history  toward  a  promised  goal. 

Yet  that  comprehension  demands  a  knowledge  of  history, 
dates,  geography,  text,  and  literary  relationships  through  which 
God  has  chosen  to  make  himself  known.  God  has  revealed  him- 
self, but  his  word  is  made  known  through  the  "flesh."  Such  is 
the  strange  paradox  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
primary  cause  of  our  difficulty  with  it. 

When,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  people  first  became 
conscious  of  being,  they  recognized  something  which  they  called 
God  as  that  which  brought  them  out  of  nothing  into  this  world. 
With  this  recognition  came  utter  despair,  for  they  realized  their 
separation  from  the  creative  source  of  their  being.  On  one  side 
stands  God  and  on  the  other  stands  the  human  race. 

One  person  after  another  encounters  this  God,  but  each 
succeeding  encounter  results  either  in  further  separation  or,  at 
best,  in  anticipation  of  having  the  separation  permanently 
bridged.  Finally,  a  man  of  history,  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  bridged  the  gap  and  gave  promise  to  everyone  who 
followed  him  that  a  new  relationship  with  God  could  be  estab- 
lished now  that  would  bring  with  it  new  life,  beginning  now  and 
lasting  into  eternity.  Our  world  needs  God  and  the  only  place 
where  we  can  begin  to  find  God  is  in  the  Bible. 

What  do  we  do? 

We  must  realize  our  need.  This  is  basic  and  foremost 
because  if  we  still  believe  that  we  can  beat  the  game  with  the 
power  of  our  own  mind,  neither  God  nor  the  Bible  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  us.  When  we  realize  our  need  and  are  ready  to 
go  to  work  to  satisfy  our  spiritual  needs,  then  buy  a  Bible. 

The  next  step  is  easy:  Read  the  Bible.  Keep  it  by  the  bed. 
Use  it  every  day.  Read  it  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully.  Do 
not  try  to  make  it  say  anything  else  than  what  the  words 
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convey.  Do  not  worry  about  the  author,  the  date,  or  the 
possibility  of  this  or  that.  Read  it  for  what  it  is.  And  if  you 
get  confused,  enjoy  it  and  stay  with  it.  Nothing  worth  having 
comes  easy.  The  mystery  of  God  and  life  is  never  going  to  be 
clear  to  us  on  the  first  reading.  That  is  asking  for  a  miracle. 
And  don't  try  to  read  it  like  an  ordinary  book,  for  the  Bible  is  no 
ordinary  book.  The  Bible  is  about  God  and  God  cannot  be  put 
into  a  capsule. 

Begin  with  the  Gospels  and  then  go  on  into  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  then  the  Old  Testament.  The  Gospels  and  the 
New  Testament  will  sound  more  familiar.  When  you  come  to 
something  that  hits  you  between  the  eyes,  realize  that  God  in- 
tended for  us  to  be  hit  between  the  eyes  and  that  through  this 
particular  verse  he  is  speaking  to  us  as  he  has  spoken  to  millions 
before.  Do  not  rush  the  reading.  Take  your  time,  if  it  is  only  ten 
minutes  a  day.  And  when  you  find  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, go  back  into  the  Old  Testament  and  read  it  there  and 
compare  it  with  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament. 

Now  when  the  Bible  begins  to  be  a  familiar  book  to  you,  go 
buy  a  commentary.  Buy  the  commentary  that  satisfies  your  curi- 
osity about  these  books  you  have  been  reading.  A  commentary  is 
a  book  that  takes  the  Bible  book  by  book  and  verse  by  verse  and 
tells  what  the  great  Biblical  scholars  of  all  time  have  found  in 
these  verses  that  you  have  just  read.  But  do  not  substitute  the 
commentary  for  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  is  a  unique  book  with  a  unique  message:  It  carries 
a  personal  message  from  God  to  us  and  only  we  can  find  that 
message.  In  large  measure,  the  Bible  is  a  particular  book  that 
tells  a  particular  story  about  a  particular  God  to  a  particular 
people.  It  is  a  book  that  was  compiled  over  a  period  of  about  one 
thousand  years  and  reflects  a  story  whose  history  is  beyond 
measurement.  It  is  the  story  of  the  eternal  told  in  terms  of  the 
temporal.  It  is  a  religious  story  told  in  miracle,  poetry,  and 
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history,  for  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  with  our  limited 
knowledge  can  grasp  and  pass  on  to  others  the  incomprehen- 
sible and  ineffable  mystery  of  God  that  defies  being  molded  into 
crystal-clear  formulas  of  human  language. 

The  Bible  is  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a  scientific 
account  of  creation,  an  exact  record  of  fact,  a  prophecy  by  which 
we  determine  the  military  and  economic  strategy  of  our  day.  The 
Bible  speaks  to  a  small  group  of  God's  chosen  people  who  listen 
with  the  ears  of  faith  to  his  words  of  truth  which  give  meaning 
and  destiny  to  their  lives. 

A  revival  of  intelligent  study  and  appreciation  of  the  Bible 
involves  more  than  an  interesting  theological  excursion  on  the 
part  of  church  people.  It  is  one  of  the  few  foundations  on  which 
a  Christian  democratic  way  of  life  can  be  built.  It  can  provide  the 
very  thing  for  which  so  many  thinking  and  concerned  people  of 
our  day  are  seeking.  Unless  they  find  it,  they  will  throw  their 
energies  and  their  lives  behind  half-truths. 

The  Bible — when  set  free  from  confusion — opens  the  way 
to  the  Living  God  and  out  of  this  encounter  will  come  a  real 
concern  and  a  real  path  toward  social  action  for  other  people 
which  the  Bible  in  its  previous  confusion  failed  to  offer  to  mod- 
ern people. 

For  example,  the  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  under  the 
old  style  used  to  be  based  on  verses  of  Scripture  isolated  from 
their  context  and  from  the  daily  concerns  of  people — such  as 
"Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove!  for  then  would  I  fly  away." 
Here  was  complete  escape  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  with 
the  escape  went  the  responsibility  for  them. 

But  now  we  see  that  we  cannot  really  achieve  devotional 
reading  until  we  have  gotten  through  the  matter  to  its  real  mean- 
ing, which  sometimes  makes  a  great  demand  on  our  own  lives. 

The  devotional  reading  of  the  Christmas  story  under  the 
old  style  meant  contemplation  on  the  glory  of  the  angels'  voices 
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and  the  beauty  of  the  mother  and  the  babe  amidst  the  lowing 
cattle — mere  contemplation  on  these  things  prior  to  going  back 
to  "do  our  best  in  this  workaday  world." 

This  is  how  the  Church  could  sing  "Peace  on  earth,  good- 
will toward  men"  while  people  starved  at  its  doors  and  it 
discriminated  against  class  and  race. 

But  we  have  come  to  understand  that  if  we  seek  the  real 
meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  do  not  get  to  the  core  until  we  are 
uncomfortably  confronted  with  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  babies  in  the  world  are  born  dead  from  malnutrition, 
poor  medical  care,  and  undue  poverty.  This  is  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  governments  and  all  human  beings  but  also  an 
affair  of  the  angels. 

God  himself  is  concerned  about  these  affairs  and  will  take 
part  in  them,  but  we  are  concerned,  too,  because  they  are  our 
responsibility.  The  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible,  correctly  prac- 
ticed, shows  us  that  these  things  are  our  responsibility.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  Bible  dictates  that  we  are  not  "doing  our  best  in 
this  workaday  world"  until  we  are  doing  something  to  put  these 
injustices  right. 

The  idea  that  practical  social  concern  is  in  danger  of  being 
too  much  an  affair  "of  works"  and  that  our  real  job  is  just  "to 
read  the  Bible  and  say  our  prayers"  is  a  blasphemous  divorce 
between  the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

The  Bible  teaches  us  that  the  God  who  created  the  world 
has  redeemed  the  world  and  that  he  is  one  and  the  same  God. 
We  can  have  no  redemption  apart  from  our  responsibility  for 
the  creation,  and  it  is  only  as  these  two  are  joined  together  in  our 
living  and  in  our  praying  that  the  whole  of  life  becomes  real  and 
true.  All  the  books  of  the  Bible  teach  us  that  God  is  Lord  of  both 
nature  and  history.  Every  event  has  a  meaning,  every  situation  a 
promise  and  a  warning.  Everything  which  is  or  happens  has  an 
intended  revelation  of  God.  Our  encounter  with  the  Living  God, 
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therefore,  is  not  only  in  some  mystical  experience  beyond  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life;  the  encounter  takes  place  in  each  and 
every  event  of  life. 

So  when  the  real  truth  and  meaning  of  the  Bible  are  laid  bare 
and  free  of  confusion,  we  find  all  these  things — personal  salvation 
and  the  salvation  for  all  people,  private  prayer  and  the  corporate 
worship  of  God,  the  Lord  of  nature  and  history — are  brought  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  one  Almighty  God  who  reveals  himself  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  and  with  whom  we  live  in  an  indis- 
soluble relationship  and  in  a  constant  encounter.  In  this  kind  of 
reading  of  the  Bible — study,  devotion,  and  action — we  are  able  to  live 
in  certain  faith  that  we  are  feeding  on  the  truth  of  God.  Study  the 
Bible  intelligently  and  live  with  the  truth  that  God  grants  us.  If  we 
continue  to  search  for  what  we  might  call  "Christian  iUumination"  of 
the  events  of  our  own  lives,  we  will  be  driven  back  again  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  great  hunger. 

When  we  come  to  the  Bible  in  this  frame  of  mind — to  find 
God  and  to  know  him  and  to  love  him — we  do  not  use  the  Bible 
as  a  thesaurus  or  book  of  quotations.  We  will  not  be  content  to 
search  out  favorite  passages  that  stir  in  us  an  emotion  like  one 
enjoys  on  hearing  good  music  or  looking  at  fine  art.  Nor  will  we 
come  to  the  Bible  proud  of  our  Biblical  scholarship  and  ready  to 
outline  the  delicate  masonry  from  which  it  has  been  constructed. 
We  will  come,  as  Frances  Bacon  has  written, 

.  .  .  with  faith  which  opens  .  .  .  heart  and  mind  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  who  will  speak  through  the  Bible  to  .  .  .  our  condition.  .  .  . 
We  come  with  patience,  not  in  a  rush  for  a  quick  answer,  but 
quietly  to  read  .  .  .  with  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that  hear. 

Bible  reading  is  like  saying  our  prayers. 

Here  we  are  listening  to  God  through  what  he  has  said  to 
others,  and  as  we  reflect  upon  what  he  has  said,  we  will  find 
ourselves  speaking  to  him.  He  knows  all  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 
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What  will  transpire  when  we  conscientiously  read  the  Bible  is 
that  our  hearts  will  open  to  him,  and  he  will  help  us  with  those 
secret  fears  and  hopes  and  anxieties,  and  with  his  help  we  will  be 
better  able  to  work  with  them  and  to  overcome  them. 

In  brief,  in  the  Bible  we  will  find  alive  and  present  a  dy- 
namic experience  with  someone  whom  we  will  call  Jesus,  Master, 
Christ.  And  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  will  have  a  new 
friend  who  will  give  us  strength  and  power,  for  we  will  recognize 
that  friend  Jesus  as  God. 


A  graduation  photo  taken  at 
Hobart  College  in  June  of  1938. 
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Chapter  3 


God 

NO  ONE  OF  US  HAS  EVER  LIVED  WHO  DID  NOT  HAVE 
a  god.  It  may  not  be  the  god  of  the  Bible,  but  every 
person  has  a  god  because  everyone  has  a  meaning  for 
life,  and  the  meaning  of  our  life  is  our  god.  Any  one  who  does 
not  have  a  meaning  for  life  is  a  candidate  for  suicide. 

If  a  person  lives,  continued  existence  is  in  itself  proof  that 
we  have  a  god.  The  god  may  be  family,  power,  position,  wealth, 
self,  or  a  host  of  other  images  which  give  meaning  to  our  exist- 
ence, but  that  we  have  a  god  there  is  no  doubt. 

As  we  observe  human  life  in  its  growth  and  development, 
we  discover  that  all  human  life  revolves  around  desire.  And  there 
is  no  desire  which  has  not  at  sometime  been  included  in  some 
religion.  The  most  basic  of  our  desires  are  those  pertaining  to 
food,  water,  shelter,  and  protection. 

Our  life  is  caught  between  unknown  factors  of  birth,  en- 
emies, sickness,  poverty,  ostracism,  and,  most  of  all,  death.  The 
human  animal  is  the  only  creature  on  earth  that  knows  he  or  she 
will  die.  These  factors  force  us  to  look  for  some  form  of  reassur- 
ance— something  over  and  above  the  mundane  life  of  human 
existence — and  this  reassurance  becomes  the  meaning  of  our 
existence  and  the  basis  of  our  religion. 

By  ourselves  and  out  of  our  study  and  experience,  we  who 
have  had  an  average,  normal  life,  training,  and  education  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  something  must  make  this  old  world  go 
round.  There  must  be  a  supreme  being,  a  supreme  life,  a  su- 
preme reason,  justice,  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  something  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  conceived  that  keeps  the  universe  in  busi- 
ness. 

We  can  no  more  conceive  of  a  meaningless  life  than  we  can 
conceive  of  a  square  circle  or  a  bent  straight  line.  History  must 
have  a  purpose,  a  direction,  a  meaning,  and  each  individual  life 
is  related  to  that  purpose,  direction,  and  meaning. 

This  purpose  and  meaning  cannot  rest  solely  with  the  indi- 
vidual, for  the  "life  span"  of  each  individual  includes  only  himself 
or  herself.  What  about  the  millions  and  millions  of  people  who 
have  walked  the  face  of  this  earth  from  the  advent  of  humankind 
on  the  planet  earth  until  the  present  day?  And  then  the  countless 
millions  who  will  follow  us?  Is  there  no  meaning  to  this  endless 
procession  of  folk  who  struggle  with  success  and  failure,  life  and 
death,  love  and  hate?  Are  we  but  a  blade  of  grass  born  to  die? 
The  day-to-day  experience  of  human  life — the  experience  of 
people  through  the  countless  ages  of  history — demands  some- 
thing greater  than  we  can  conceive.  It  demands  an  author  of  the 
novel  of  life. 

Everyone  has  a  god  and  that  god  is  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  meaning  of  life  itself.  When  Christians  say  "I  believe  in  God" 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  they  have  said,  "The  meaning  of  our  lives 
and  of  all  life  is  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Bible  is  the  story  of  that  one  God,  who  in  three  distinct 
ways  has  made  himself  known  to  us  as  God,  the  Father;  God, 
the  Son;  God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  our  devotions  we  say,  "Glory 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit:  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  will  be  forever." 

Here  is  the  basis  of  the  being,  the  purpose,  and  the  activity 
of  the  Living  God  with  whom  you  and  I  are  indissolubly  related 
in  birth,  in  life,  and  in  death:  one  God  in  whom  we  live  and 
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move  and  have  our  being.  In  other  words,  for  those  of  us  who 
were  born  in  this  day,  the  key  to  the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  of 
God  is  Jesus  Christ. 

Had  our  Lord  never  lived,  there  would  have  been  no  New 
Testament,  no  new  covenant  with  God,  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  no  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  would 
still  be  spiritually  confused  with  the  religion  of  Judaism  which 
was  searching  for  God  in  a  burning  bush,  a  cloud  of  light,  the 
wind  and  the  storms,  and  the  rocks  of  the  wilderness. 

Present-day  Judaism  oftentimes  fails  to  recognize  the  indel- 
ible influence  which  Christianity  has  had  on  its  thought, 
especially  its  thought  about  God.  There  was  no  knowledge  of 
God  as  Father,  or  love,  until  the  world  witnessed  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Jesus  the  Christ  was  the  historic  mirror  which  reflected 
unto  all  ages  the  eternal  being  and  source  of  life. 

It  was  our  Lord  and  Savior  who  set  forth  God  as  the  "joy  of 
man's  desiring"  and  the  source  from  which  springs  eternally  all 
love  and  hope.  And  by  the  promise  of  Christ,  the  world  was 
made  aware  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Christ  was  the 
light  of  the  world,  so  God,  the  Father,  was  the  source  of  the  light 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  brightness  thereof. 

God  is  intimately  accessible  to  us  and  is  actively  stimulating  and 
alluring  our  souls  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus,  our  religious  experi- 
ence verifies  the  findings  of  reason  and  faith  which  undergird  the 
foundation  of  all  Christian  theology  which  is  the  doctrine  of  one  God 
who  in  three  distinct  ways  has  made  himself  known  to  us:  a  God  who 
cares  about  his  creation  and  creatures,  a  God  who  intercedes  for  the 
world  he  redeemed,  and  a  God  who  is  intimately  accessible  to  the 
social  order  to  which  he  ministers. 

Simply,  a  God  of  love.  The  love  of  God  is  the  love  that  we 
instinctively  demand,  and  this  love  can  be  ours  if  we  will  surren- 
der to  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  the  same  zeal  that  we  will 
participate  in  the  evil  of  this  world. 
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We  readily  admit  that  we  cannot  prove  the  existence  of 
God.  We  do,  however,  believe  that  there  is  only  one  true  and 
Living  God.  By  God  we  mean  the  one  self-existent  being,  the 
author  and  sustainer  of  all  that  is,  and  upon  whom  all  things 
depend  and  in  whom  we  find  our  goal. 

The  very  idea  of  God  excludes  the  possibility  of  more  than 
one  God.  The  word  God  carries  with  it  the  meaning  of  ultimate, 
final,  and  absolute. 

God's  relationship  to  his  world  is  summed  up  in  two  words: 
transcendence  and  imminence. 

By  transcendence  we  mean  God  is  above  the  world.  He  is 
the  master  whose  will  all  created  things  serve,  the  potter  in  whose 
hands  humans  are  as  clay.  He  does  not  depend  upon  the  world 
for  his  existence  or  his  conscientiousness.  Creation  was  an  act  of 
his  own  free  love. 

By  imminence  we  mean  God  dwells  in  his  own  world  as  the 
sustainer  of  all  life.  We  find  the  signs  of  his  presence  in  the 
beauty,  order,  and  movement  of  nature,  and  we  can  discern 
something  of  his  providential  ordering  of  history.  "For  in  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Every  part  of  his  cre- 
ation is  present  to  him  at  every  moment,  and  every  part  is  in  its 
measure  a  revelation  of  his  presence.  All  of  this  can  be  easily 
summarized  as  far  as  the  Christian  is  concerned  by  saying  "God 
created  the  world." 

The  Christian  maintains  that  God  himself  made  the  world  and 
that  nothing  exists  in  the  universe,  whether  matter  or  spirit,  that  is 
independent  of  God  or  beyond  his  control  or,  more  importandy, 
beyond  his  care.  Christianity  believes  that  God  created  us  in  his  own 
image.  This  means  that  people  are  important  for  they  belong  to  God. 
It  further  means  that  God  acts  through  people,  as  he  did  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  them  and  through  them  his  will  is  brought  to  pass. 

Isn't  it  strange,  God  did  not  send  a  formula,  a  mathematical 
equation.  He  sent  something  which  everyone  would  understand: 
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another  human  being  into  whom  he  poured  himself,  for  Jesus 
was  to  be  the  Christ  who  came  to  redeem  us  from  our  enemies. 

God  came  to  show  us  life  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  show  it  to  us 
in  our  terms,  to  try  to  make  us  see  what  can  be  if  nothing 
happens,  if  sin  does  not  spoil  his  work  of  creation.  For  those 
who  have  accepted  God's  attempt  to  save  them  from  the  confu- 
sion, there  is  a  real  comfort.  Those  who  rejected  the  pattern  still 
suffer  from  the  chaos,  the  confusion,  the  darkness.  Those  who 
accepted  the  pattern  are  given  light  and  that  light  becomes  life 
and  a  comforter,  which  is  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

These  people  can  take  life  and  life  doesn't  take  them.  They 
can  face  the  confusion,  the  pain,  and  the  death  in  human  life  in 
all  intellectual  and  spiritual  honesty  because  they  have  experi- 
enced the  whole  story  and  live  their  lives  in  that  invisible 
environment  of  God.  They  have  the  eternal  security  of  a  Father 
who  wants  them,  who  loves  them,  who  created  them,  and  who 
will  recreate  them;  a  friend  who  saved  them  from  the  spiritual 
death  of  despair  and  will  save  them  again  at  physical  death  from 
separation  from  their  heavenly  Father;  a  comforter  who  is  al- 
ways with  them  at  the  mounts  of  their  joy  and  in  the  valleys  and 
shadows  of  their  sorrow. 

Our  Lord's  teaching  all  ends  in  one  thing  and  it  is  the  whole 
story:  God.  Once  we  have  learned  this  lesson,  everything  else  falls  into 
place. 

While  all  of  us  are  bom  children  of  God,  some  become  pagans 
and  others  become  Christians. 

The  classification  of  people  as  children  of  God  has  been  a  very 
confusing  one.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  elect.  This  in  turn  has  led  to  the  idea  that  all  people  are  to 
be  saved,  except  some  demonic  characters,  like  the  dictators,  who  are 
not  looked  upon  as  children  of  God  in  any  case. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  every  human  being  by  the  fact 
that  he  or  she  was  created  is  a  child  of  God  and  is  considered  by 
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God  to  be  worth  saving.  However,  this  child  of  God  may  not 
become  a  lover  of  God  and  a  follower  of  Christ  but  a  worshiper 
of  idols,  a  pagan,  a  God-hater.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
determined  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Either  we  are  motivated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  or  we  are 
motivated  by  something  which  is  not  the  Spirit  of  God.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  certain:  We  are  motivated  by  something.  In  our 
modern  world,  this  distinction  is  all  too  clear.  The  motivations 
of  life  are  found  largely  among  the  luxuries,  the  comforts,  the 
power,  and  the  authority  of  selfishness. 

In  every  walk  of  life,  we  find  an  emphasis  on  materialism  and 
godlessness.  All  the  psychological  appeals  which  are  employed  in  the 
advertisement  and  sale  of  goods  are  rooted  in  sex,  pride,  power,  self- 
satisfaction.  The  net  result  is  a  culture  and  environment  that  is 
Godless,  and  with  our  culture  go  our  schools,  our  homes,  and,  yes, 
many  of  our  so-called  churches.  The  materialism  and  the  secularism 
of  our  age  have  invaded  and  taken  control  of  our  thinking  and  living 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  at  the  point  where  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  sacred  from  the  profane. 

For  example,  the  readiness  to  confess  Christ  before  our 
friends  at  the  office  or  at  the  club  is  considered  to  be  a  little  bit 
indiscreet  and  definitely  not  the  thing  to  do.  In  reality,  it  is  the 
only  thing  a  person  can  do  if  truly  a  lover  of  God  and  a  follower 
of  Christ.  The  difference  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  all  children  of 
God,  but  some  of  us  have  received  power  after  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  come  upon  us;  and  others  of  us  have  not  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  do  not  know  God  by  any  name.  Here  is  the  cleavage 
in  our  society.  The  ones  who  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
only  see  themselves  but  all  other  people  as  children  of  God.  They 
know  that  all  of  us  are  worth  saving.  They  fully  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  God  and  are  compelled  to  subject  their  wills 
to  the  purpose  of  God  in  history. 

The  average  person  today  would  be  insulted  if  we  treated 
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his  or  her  God  as  did  the  early  Greeks  of  pagan  mythology.  And 
yet,  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  one  God  on  Sunday  whom  we 
attempt  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  and  another  god  on 
Monday  whom  we  think  of  perhaps  unconsciously  as  the  god  of 
business? 

And  then  we  have  another  god  in  our  home  to  whom  we 
look  for  personal  and  family  comfort. 

And  then  we  have  another  god  of  national  security  who  is 
going  to  protect  us  from  the  evil  designs  of  our  enemies  and  from 
possible  destruction  by  mysterious  bombs  and  missiles. 

And  if  we  search  our  consciences,  we  will  find  that  the 
reason  we  entertain  these  little  gods  during  the  week  is  because 
we  find  in  them  a  refuge  from  the  intense  holiness  of  the  God 
whom  we  worship  on  Sunday. 

For  example,  when  we  worship  the  god  of  our  national 
security,  we  can  very  well  think  in  the  terms  that  he  will  protect 
us  and  destroy  our  enemies.  We  can  fool  ourselves  into  believing 
that  he  does  not  recognize  our  sins  but  recognizes  the  sins  of  our 
enemies.  We  can  lead  ourselves  to  believe  that  he  is  the  god  of 
western  civilization  but  not  the  god  of  eastern  civilization. 

But  when  we  come  before  the  altar  of  the  Almighty  God  on 
Sunday,  we  know  that  he  is  the  universal  God  for  all  people  unto 
whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid. 

We  know  from  the  revelation  of  this  Almighty  God  through 
Holy  Scripture  that  he  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the 
barbarians,  the  Russians,  the  Africans,  as  well  as  the  God  of 
England  and  America. 

And  when  we  worship  this  God  on  Sunday,  as  he  is  re- 
vealed through  the  Scriptures,  the  Liturgy,  the  hymns,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  we  know  that  he  is  the  God  of  manage- 
ment as  well  as  the  God  of  labor.  We  know  that  he  does  not 
have  as  his  particular  concern  either  production,  consumption, 
or  profits,  but  his  only  concern  is  the  love  and  welfare  of  all  his 
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people.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  god  of  our  home,  we  can  feel 
that  he  is  our  own  particular  god  for  me,  my  wife,  and  my 
children.  But  when  we  bring  this  god  over  into  comparison  with 
the  God  whom  we  worship  on  Sunday,  we  know  that  that  God 
is  the  God  of  all  the  families  in  our  neighborhood  and  in  the 
whole  wide  world. 

Whenever  we  set  God  the  Son  over  against  God  the  Father, 
we  are  indulging  in  a  sinful  perversion  of  religion  in  order  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  demands  of  justice  and  truth  and  holiness 
which  are  made  by  the  one  true  and  Living  God. 

One  of  the  social  problems  of  our  day  which  is  eating  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  civilization  and  at  the  fibers  of  our  inner 
being  is  the  relaxation  of  our  moral  life  and  the  lowering  of  our 
moral  standards.  At  every  turn,  parents  and  educators  are  ask- 
ing why  our  youth  have  apparently  gone  berserk  in  wild 
escapades  of  narcotics,  sexual  perversion,  and  murder. 

And  the  answer  is  that  we  have  removed  from  civilization 
the  demands  of  holiness  and  truth  and  justice  which  are  imposed 
upon  the  creation  by  that  which  created  it.  And  when  we  defy 
the  principles  of  creation,  we  have  undertaken  to  destroy  that 
which  is  created. 

The  basis  of  all  Christian  thought  and  all  Christian  ethics 
and  behavior  rests  in  our  concept  of  God.  The  universal  Chris- 
tian faith  can  be  summed  up  as  a  belief  in  one  God,  who  has 
made  himself  known  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

We  believe  this  is  a  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Bible,  the 
creeds,  the  catechisms,  and  the  worship  of  the  one  catholic  and 
apostolic  faith.  The  Christian  makes  no  apology  for  believing  in 
a  personal  God.  The  Bible  presents  to  us  a  personal  God  and  our 
souls  cry  out  for  a  God  whom  we  can  understand  and  who 
understands  us. 

In  the  slow  and  progressive  revelation  of  God  to  humans, 
we  find  God  presented  to  us  as  one  who  knows,  who  has  a  mind 
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and  purpose,  who  loves,  and  who,  in  some  cases,  is  said  to  be 
jealous  and  grieves,  to  be  pitiful,  and  to  show  mercy — even  to 
feel  anger.  In  all  the  images  which  are  employed  to  describe  his 
life  and  character,  God  is  represented  in  terms  of  human  life.  It 
just  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Why  a  personal  God? 

This  is  the  watershed  of  the  argument.  Human  personality 
is  the  highest  form  of  existence  within  our  experience,  and  we 
are  obligated  to  think  of  God  in  terms  of  the  highest  that  we 
know.  Certainly  the  God  who  created  human  personality  can- 
not himself  be  less  than  personal. 

But  let  this  point  be  clear.  In  describing  God  in  terms  of 
human  personality,  we  do  not  claim  that  we  are  giving  a  com- 
plete or  adequate  description  of  him.  All  we  say  is  that  this  is  the 
least  inadequate  language  that  we  can  use. 

Now  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  heard  the  criticism  that  when 
we  speak  of  God  as  personal,  we  are  really  making  God  in  our 
own  image.  It  is  further  held  by  those  who  object  to  a  personal 
God  that  they  can  go  no  further  than  to  think  of  God  as  "the 
great  unknowable."  This  is  a  sort  of  agnostic  position  which 
involves  the  assumption  not  only  that  they  are  unable  to  know 
God  but  thai;  God  is  unable  to  reveal  himself  to  them. 

If  religion  is  to  exist  as  a  living  force  and  if  God  wishes 
people  to  have  fellowship  with  him,  they  must  make  some  effort, 
however  inadequate,  to  picture  to  themselves  the  God  whom 
they  are  bidden  to  serve  and  worship.  A  human  being  just  can- 
not love  or  pray  to  an  "unknowable." 

However,  this  criticism  serves  to  remind  us  that  our  idea  of 
God,  even  at  its  highest,  is  incomplete  and  inadequate.  We  are 
necessarily  limited  by  the  capacities  of  our  finite,  human  person- 
alities. But  as  our  knowledge  of  our  own  personality  has 
deepened,  so  has  our  conception  of  God  deepened  and  become 
less  partial  and  inadequate. 
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If  it  is  true  that  we  are  made  "in  the  image  of  God,"  the 
original  cannot  be  wholly  unlike  the  image.  So  we  speak  of  God 
as  "personal"  because  that  is  the  highest  conception  of  him  that 
we  are  able  to  form.  We  believe  that  though  it  is  inadequate  it  is 
not  in  its  measure  untrue.  We  further  realize  that  our  own  hu- 
man personalities  are  imperfect  and  fragmentary. 

No  one  of  us  taken  by  ourselves  discloses  the  full  capacity 
of  human  nature  as  we  know  it.  If  we  are  truthful,  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  not  so  much  complete  persons  as  on  the  road 
to  completeness. 

When  we  think  of  the  personality  of  God,  we  think  of  him 
as  possessing  all  those  attributes  which  we  perceive  ourselves  to 
possess  in  part  and  incompletely.  God  alone  realizes  the  full 
meaning  of  personality. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  must  guard  ourselves  carefully 
against  what  is  known  as  anthropomorphism,  which  is  ascribing 
to  God  our  human  infirmities.  Since  we  are  infirm  human  be- 
ings, this  is  a  great  danger  and  one  which  we  find  manifested  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God  to  man  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

Some  people  talk  about  God  as  if  he  were  their  next  door 
neighbor.  I  am  always  skeptical  of  those  who  display  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  God,  for  this  is  the  result  of  making  him  an 
object.  God  cannot  be  tied  down  that  closely,  for  God  is  God  of 
all  there  is — if  he  is  God — and  not  an  idol  one  can  carry  in  a 
back  pocket. 

God  prays  through  us  as  we  pray  to  him.  We  almost  utter 
the  word  God  with  sighs  too  deep  for  words.  Our  relationship 
with  God  is  a  constant  dialogue. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of  God. 

First,  we  believe  that  God  is  everlasting. 

And  by  this  we  mean  that  he  is  raised  above  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space.  We  mortal  human  beings  are  bound  by  time 
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and  space.  All  of  our  experience  is  necessarily  presented  under 
the  forms  of  time  and  space.  When  we  say  that  God  is  above 
them,  all  we  are  saying  is  that  time  and  space  impose  no  limita- 
tions upon  his  knowledge  and  his  activity  as  they  do  upon  ours. 
God  is  in  no  way  hampered  as  we  are.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  say  God  is  eternal  or  everlasting,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say  what  time  means  to  God.  We  can  only  picture  to  ourselves 
eternity  as  an  endless  succession  of  moments.  But  the  eternal 
God  is  not  limited  by  time  as  we  are.  There  was  no  moment  of 
time  when  he  first  came  into  being. 

God  never  grows  old  or  weary.  Time  does  not  hamper  his 
knowledge  or  his  power  as  it  does  ours.  In  some  sense,  the  future 
is  as  present  to  God  as  the  past.  He  lives  in  an  "eternal  present." 

God  is  without  body,  for  he  is  spirit.  Not  only  does  he  not 
possess  bodily  needs  and  appetites,  he  does  not  need  to  be  fed  or 
to  be  awakened,  as  the  primitive  mind  supposed.  His  activity  is 
not  limited  by  any  considerations  of  space. 

In  our  human  finiteness,  we  can  only  imagine  God  as  ubiq- 
uitous or  omnipresent,  which  means  that  he  is  present  in  all 
places  at  the  same  time.  But  God's  presence  is  not  in  space  at  all. 
It  is  not  on  a  level  with  that  of  even  the  most  subtle  of  material 
substances.  God  does  not  occupy  space  like  a  created  object.  He 
can  act  always  and  everywhere.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  his  sight 
or  his  control. 

In  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible,  we  find  traces  of  a  primitive 
anthropomorphism  that  puts  God  away  in  some  distant  place 
and  confines  him  to  one  place  at  a  time.  Thus  he  needs  to  come 
and  see  for  himself  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  real  truth  about 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  such  ideas  were  transcended  as  the 
Jewish  religion  progressed.  We  have  learned  to  recognize  God  as 
everlasting  with  unlimited  supremacy. 

A  second  characteristic  of  God  is  that  he  is  dependable. 

It  is  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy  that  he  tells  us, 
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"If  we  have  died  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  live  with  him;  if  we 
endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him;  if  we  deny  him,  he  also  will 
deny  us;  if  we  are  faithless,  he  remains  faithful — for  he  cannot 
deny  himself." 

I  find  this  one  of  the  most  comforting  passages  in  the  Bible 
for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  days  of  crises  because  it  brings  me 
the  thought  that  God  cannot  deny  himself.  If  we  learn  nothing 
else  from  the  Christian  faith,  we  learn  that  God  is  eternal,  de- 
pendable. This  is  a  comforting  thought  because  there  is  nothing 
else  in  this  life  that  is  eternal  save  God.  The  beauty  and  truth  that 
we  discover  is  all  subject  to  change.  There  is  nothing  more  com- 
forting than  the  thought  that  God  was,  is,  and  is  to  come.  God  is 
not  subject  to  decay  or  the  threats  of  uncertainty.  God  is  eternal. 
And  because  he  is  eternal,  we  say  that  he  is  also  dependable. 

He  is  not  subject  to  the  emotions  and  passions  of  human 
beings  which  cause  them  to  change  their  minds  and  become 
undependable  in  the  sight  of  others.  He  is  steady,  firm,  constant. 
He  is  dependable. 

A  third  characteristic  of  God  is  that  he  is  unchangeable. 

In  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  set  down  a  goal  for 
human  history.  And  there  is  no  pressure  group,  there  is  no  army, 
there  is  no  amount  of  money  that  can  buy  him  off  and  change 
his  will  for  humankind.  God's  will  for  us  is  that  each  one  of  us 
should  grow  into  the  stature  he  intends  for  us  to  have. 

This  is  what  we  call  the  free  love  of  God  for  us  all.  God 
wishes  us  nothing  but  good.  And  although  we  are  threatened 
and  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  evil  of  this  world,  God  still 
maintains  this  constant  love  for  each  of  us.  The  end  and  goal  of 
all  human  history  is  love.  And  though  empires  rise  and  fall  and 
though  philosophies  and  sciences  come  and  go,  the  purpose  of 
life  remains  unchanged  because  God  is  unchangeable. 

This  does  not  mean  that  God  is  rigid  and  static.  It  means 
that  God  is  not  subject  to  the  frailties  of  human  life. 
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One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 
There  God  is  threatened  and  abused  by  all  of  the  evil  power  that 
we  can  possibly  accumulate  and  out  of  a  broken  and  tired  and 
bruised  body  comes  that  expression  of  unchangeable  love:  "Fa- 
ther, forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

There  is  no  comparison  in  human  life  to  these  qualities  of 
God  which  we  call  eternal,  dependable,  and  unchangeable. 

No  matter  how  much  a  human  being  loves  another  human 
being,  there  is  a  breaking  point  at  which  that  love  changes  and 
forgiveness  is  denied.  No  matter  how  strongly  a  person  is  con- 
vinced of  a  principle,  it  is  sad  but  true  that  that  person  has  a  price 
at  which  he  or  she  will  sell  out.  No  matter  how  important  a 
human  being  may  be  to  the  life  of  a  family  and  community,  that 
person  will  never  be  eternal.  We  are  subject  to  the  frailties  of 
human  life  and  its  final  decay  and  death.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  can  do  that  can  change  our  will  or  change  our  purpose  or 
turn  our  love  into  anything  else  than  love. 

God  is  with  us  and  with  all  human  history  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  He  is  unshakable.  He  may  suffer  with  us.  He 
may  struggle  with  us.  He  will  have  compassion  and  pity  on  us. 
But  of  this  we  can  be  certain,  he  will  never  deny  himself,  and  his 
nature  is  eternal  love. 

As  we  learn  to  know  ourselves,  we  recognize  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  divided  against  ourselves.  We  may  be  distracted 
by  some  competing  interest  or  desire,  so  again  we  are  forced  to 
acquire  our  knowledge  piecemeal.  We  are  subject  to  lapses  of 
memory.  But  God  is  not  thus  divisible.  All  the  aspects  of  God  are 
of  one  consistent  and  unchanging  being. 

There  can  be  in  him  no  conflict  of  purpose  or  desire.  His 
knowledge  can  never  fall  short  of  attainment.  He  can  never 
forget.  He  can  deal  with  all  things  at  once.  We  don't  need  to 
attract  his  attention.  His  interest  is  not  divided.  In  other  words, 
God's  purpose  and  character  are  ever  one  and  the  same. 
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Now  as  we  live  in  a  relationship  with  God,  we  sometimes 
have  a  feeling  that  God's  attitude  appears  to  change.  We  speak 
of  God's  wrath,  we  speak  of  his  mercy,  we  speak  of  his  love,  of 
his  anger,  and  of  his  forgiveness.  But  behind  it  all  lies  the  one 
unchangeable  purpose  and  character  of  God,  giving  consistency 
and  unity  to  all  that  he  does. 

Whatever  God's  attitude  to  us  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  al- 
ways the  one  and  same  aspect  of  love  as  it  deals  with  each 
different  human  situation.  This  constancy  and  unchangeableness 
of  God  is  the  ground  of  our  faith  and  our  hope  in  him. 

On  this  score,  we  must  always  take  care  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  conceiving  that  God  would  act  in  the  incomplete 
and  fragmentary  way  in  which  we  human  beings  act.  There  is  no 
contradiction  within  the  Divine  Being.  We  know  that  God  is 
love.  We  know,  despite  whatever  appears  to  be  a  change  on  his 
part  toward  us,  that  he  is,  first  and  last,  unchangeable. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  God,  and  one  on  which  we  all 
agree,  is  his  infinite  power:  "With  God  all  things  are  possible." 
And  by  this  we  mean  that  God  is  unbounded  in  his  resources. 
We  do  not  mean  that  God  is  like  a  rich  uncle  who  can  give  us 
anything  that  we  want  or  anything  that  we  desire.  This  is  an 
anthropomorphic  concept  of  God's  omnipotence.  What  we 
mean  by  infinite  power  is  that  all  the  power  that  exists  in  the 
universe  of  body,  mind,  will,  and  spirit  is  in  origin  his.  He  is 
pleased  to  lend  it  to  beings  whose  wills  are  free. 

As  such  they  may  pervert  or  misuse  it,  but  its  source  is  all 
the  time  in  him  and  its  exercise  is  never  withdrawn  from  his 
control.  Thus  God  is  not  hindered  in  his  activity  by  any  foreign 
or  independent  power  in  the  world.  Nor  is  God  limited  by  cre- 
ation in  the  sense  that  he  has  exhausted  his  resources  in  it. 

Omnipotence,  infinite  power  means  that  God  has  inex- 
haustible power  in  reserve,  but  God's  infinite  power  does  not 
mean  that  God  can  do  anything  whatever. 
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God  cannot  lie  or  contradict  himself.  He  cannot  do  wrong 
or  undo  the  past  or  make  us  holy  apart  from  our  own  efforts,  for 
all  these  things  are  contrary  to  his  own  laws.  These  laws  are  not 
imposed  upon  him  by  any  external  necessity  but  are  the  free 
expression  of  his  own  character  and  purpose. 

And  the  last  of  the  characteristics  of  God  that  we  would 
consider  is  God's  infinite  wisdom,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "He  is  the 
only  wise  God." 

Not  only  has  God  an  immediate  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  smallest  detail  of  every  event  that  happens  upon  this  earth, 
but  he  knows  all  the  manifold  intricacies  of  his  universe.  Every 
piece  of  truth  gained,  of  whatever  kind,  is  an  entering  into  the 
mind  of  God. 

Science  has  been  defined  as  "thinking  God's  thoughts  after 
him."  God  knows  all  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  world. 
Nothing  that  happens  can  ever  take  him  unaware.  In  what  way 
God  will  use  the  future,  we  cannot  say.  All  that  we  can  affirm  is 
that  no  contingency  is  unforeseen  by  him  or  outside  his  control. 
Thus  we  believe  in  one  true  and  Living  God,  who  is  represented 
to  us  as  a  personal  God  with  the  characteristics  of  eternal,  un- 
changeable, of  infinite  power,  and  infinite  wisdom. 

Why  do  we  believe  in  God? 

Classical  Christianity  has  long  abandoned  any  attempt  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  in  the  same  sense  that  we  would 
attempt  to  prove  a  mathematical  equation.  So  we  can  safely  say 
that  the  existence  of  God  cannot  be  proved. 

There  are,  however,  many  reasons  why  people  of  science  as 
well  as  people  of  the  arts  believe  in  God:  from  personal  experi- 
ence, by  tradition,  and  because  of  personal  commitment. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  rule  by  which  we  measure  the  truth,  a 
standard  by  which  we  are  willing  to  make  personal  and  vital 
decisions,  a  guide  by  which  we  live  each  day.  Regardless  of  what 
we  call  this  rule,  this  standard,  or  this  guide,  it  is  our  god.  And 
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the  reason  we  believe  in  this  god  is  that  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  this  rule,  this  standard,  or  this  guide  as  the  best 
means  of  fulfilling  the  reason  for  our  existence.  This  commit- 
ment brings  us  inner  satisfaction.  We  are  willing  to  risk  all  that 
we  have  and  all  that  we  ever  hope  to  be  on  the  existence  of  this 
rule,  standard,  or  guide.  We  believe  because  we  are  personally 
committed,  and  because  we  are  personally  committed  we  be- 
lieve. 

No  one  of  us  would  risk  our  lives  on  something  which  we 
did  not  believe  to  exist.  It  is  because  of  this  personal  commit- 
ment that  people  are  sometimes  unable  to  explain  why  they 
believe  in  God. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  that  we  love,  it  is  our  own  life;  and, 
as  selfish  as  it  may  seem  and  as  unworthy  a  reason  as  this  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  believe  in  God:  We 
are  personally  committed  to  something  which  makes  life  worth 
living. 

Those  of  us  who  profess  the  Christian  faith,  who  bow  our 
heads  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  call  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
guidance  and  comfort,  and  who  commit  our  lives  into  the  hands 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  do  it  not  for  abstract,  philosophical 
reasons  but  because  we  have  come  to  this  conviction  through 
individual  experience,  traditional  valuation,  and  personal  com- 
mitment. 

The  majority  of  American  people  believe  in  God. 

God  is  an  important  person  in  our  lives — until  we  try  to 
determine  who  God  is! 

We  are  in  a  happy  agreement  about  God,  his  place  in  hu- 
man history,  and  the  necessity  of  his  guidance  until  we  try  to  tell 
someone  about  God  or,  worse  still,  until  some  bold  person  chal- 
lenges our  belief  in  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  how  some  authors  of  the  Bible  de- 
scribe God  (Read  Isaiah  6  and  Revelation  4).  Neither  of  these 
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men  was  able  to  say  anything  definite  about  God  because  nei- 
ther actually  saw  God.  God  remains  a  mystery  hidden  in  colorful 
vision.  These  descriptions  like  all  Biblical  knowledge  of  God  are 
not  reached  by  abstract  speculation,  such  as  we  have  in  Greek 
philosophy,  but  occur  in  the  actual  business  of  everyday  living. 

These  holy  people  of  God  find  what  all  believing  Christians 
find:  that  God  is  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  What 
does  all  this  mean  to  us?  It  stresses  the  Christian  truth  that 
salvation  is  by  faith  because  we  cannot  prove  the  existence  of 
God. 

God  is  a  mystery. 

We  can  only  profess  what  we  believe  in  our  hearts.  As  St. 
Augustine  teaches,  "We  profess  with  the  mouth  the  faith  which 
we  hold  in  our  heart."  There  is  no  satisfaction  for  the  human 
heart  in  the  cold  abstract  speculation  of  philosophy  when  we 
begin  our  search  for  God. 

A  Christian  may  not  be  able  to  say  in  definite  terms  who 
God  is,  but  a  Christian  is  not  distraught  and  lost  like  those  of  no 
faith.  The  Christian  is  able  to  find  satisfaction  in  this  mystery  of 
God,  having  experienced  the  fruits  of  a  covenant  relationship 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  only  those  outside  of  the  covenant  relationship  who 
struggle  and  suffer  in  loneliness  because  they  cannot  fathom  the 
mystery  of  God. 

"Except  ye  believe  ye  shall  not  understand"  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  Isaiah  who  saw  God  high  and  lifted  up  and  yet  never  saw 
God. 

The  mystery  of  God  stresses  the  importance  of  the  Person 
of  Christ.  Those  who  have  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  God  of  God 
and  Light  of  Light  are  not  as  disturbed  about  "Who  God  is,"  for 
in  spite  of  the  mystery  they  believe  and  know  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  and  know  that 
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the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  at  one  with  the  Redeemer  of  the 
universe  and  both  of  them  are  at  one  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
strengthens,  comforts,  and  refreshes  their  souls.  He  is  an  avail- 
able God,  always  accessible  to  his  creatures  in  heaven,  on  earth, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  universe,  which  means  no 
one  is  alone. 

However,  in  talking  with  Christian  people,  that  is  practic- 
ing church  people,  we  often  get  the  impression  they  feel  God  is 
off  somewhere,  distantly  removed,  and  not  always  available  and 
accessible  at  the  time  of  need.  And  this  is  not  true! 

Where  do  we  find  God? 

If  we  want  to  find  God,  the  place  to  go  is  to  God's  society, 
which  is  the  Church,  and  then  we  want  to  read  something  of  the 
biography  of  God,  which  is  the  Bible.  And  then  we  want  to  eat 
with  him,  which  is  the  Eucharistic  meal.  And  then  we  want  to 
live  with  him,  which  is  the  worship  of  God.  And  as  we  become 
more  familiar  with  him,  we  will  know  whether  he  is  our  God 
and  we  will  be  ready  and  able  to  make  our  decision. 

The  Christian  religion  can  be  honestly  defined  as  a  living 
relationship  with  God  through  ritual,  Bible,  sacrament,  and 
prayer. 

We  cannot  have  the  fruits  without  the  labor.  If  we  want  to 
know  God,  then  we  must  begin  our  spiritual  pilgrimage.  When 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  road,  we  will  find  the  validity  of  all 
that  we  have  said  and  done  and  believed,  for  with  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  will  know  by  our 
own  experience  that  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
we  worship  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  whom  we  recognize  as 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  is  the  one  true  and  Living  God. 

It  isn't  a  matter  of  searching  for  God  or  studying  about  God 
so  much  as  it  is  a  matter  of  opening  our  hearts  and  letting  him  in. 
If  God  can  only  be  found  in  the  revealed  Word  of  the  Bible  or  in 
the  sacrament  or  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  then  human  beings  in 
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the  stark  nakedness  and  loneliness  of  their  human  existence  have 
no  God.  This  may  be  true  of  a  god  of  reason,  or  a  god  of  power, 
or  a  god  of  ambition,  or  a  national  god,  or  a  cultural  god,  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  said, 

I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless:  I  will  be  with  you  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  You  need  not  fear  about  what  you  say  or  what 
you  do,  for  I  will  be  there  to  lead  you  and  guide  you  into  the 
way  of  life  and  truth. 

To  the  baptized  Christian  this  means  that  we  have  been 
branded  with  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be  distilled  to  a  well-defined  idea,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  God  does  not  exist.  Neither  does  it  mean  that 
God's  purposes  will  not  be  worked  out  for  us  and  for  all  human 
history.  We  have  evidence  of  God  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
allied  with  God  against  all  attempts  to  defeat  his  will.  We  have  a 
choice  to  serve  as  faithful  soldiers  or  to  become  traitors.  This  alliance 
with  God  through  baptism  in  his  threefold  name — Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit — lifts  us  out  of  human  history  and  makes  us  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

We  have  chosen  the  victory  and  the  faith  of  the  resurrection 
over  against  any  philosophy  or  ambitions  of  this  earthly  life.  We 
have  discarded  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil  and  have  freely 
chosen  the  cross  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  victorious  life  of  the 
resurrection.  This  does  not  promise  us  ease,  comfort,  or  finan- 
cial success  as  we  finish  the  years  of  this  earthly  life,  but  it  does 
deliver  us  from  fear  and  doubt. 

How  does  one  learn  to  know  God?  A  person  who  is  asking 
about  God  is  begging  for  food  to  feed  a  starving  soul  and  to  find 
some  meaning  for  life  in  order  to  grow  into  a  mature,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  person.  Whether  we  read  the  Bible,  study  anthro- 
pology, or  delve  into  the  depths  of  psychology,  the  general 
answer  to  this  question  is  about  the  same. 
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First,  we  behold  the  wonders  of  nature.  The  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  created  give  evidence  to  an  order,  a 
pattern,  some  "Thing"  beyond  and  above  it  all  which  brought  it 
into  existence. 

Our  next  step  is  people,  parents,  and  friends  who  become 
for  us  the  "mediators  of  reality."  After  all,  we  believe  that  each 
of  us  is  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Among  people  we  come 
upon  this  person  Jesus  Christ  and  as  we  study  his  life,  death,  and 
resurrection,  we  find  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
this  something  "Other"  and  of  his  eternal  purpose. 

We  begin  to  call  the  "Other"  God  and  Father  because  these 
are  the  terms  in  which  we  find  expression  for  the  real  values  of 
life.  And  then  as  we  continue  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  wisdom, 
the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  becomes  the  Creative  Spirit 
of  all  that  is  with  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  holiness  and  love, 
far  surpassing  all  our  thoughts  and  calling  forth  from  within  us 
the  great  acts  of  obedience  and  worship. 

Speculation  and  doubt  give  way  to  wisdom  and  wisdom 
gives  way  to  a  faith  that  saves  us  from  the  melancholia  of  de- 
spair. Then  with  conviction  we  can  say,  "I  know  life  has  a 
meaning.  I  know  life  has  a  purpose.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth." 

If  we  are  struggling  to  find  God  in  our  lives  and  meeting 
with  little  success,  maybe  we  have  been  on  the  wrong  track.  The 
God  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  looking  for  us.  We  don't  have  to 
strain  to  find  him.  He  is  revealing  himself  to  us  at  every  corner 
and  in  every  situation  of  life.  He  knows  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 
He  hears  every  word  before  we  utter  it.  He  is  before  us  and 
behind  us.  He  is  with  us  at  home,  in  the  car,  in  the  air,  and  at  sea. 
He  was  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  has  redeemed  it, 
and  he  will  bring  all  life  to  its  just  and  rightful  fulfillment.  As  the 
Psalmist  says,  "This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:  he  will  be 
our  guide  even  unto  death." 
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As  we  all  struggle  to  become  what  we  ought  to  be,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  trace  the  development  and  growth  of  God's  will 
for  us.  Anthropology  teaches  us  that  we  first  lived  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  only  slowly  learned  to  clothe  ourselves,  to  seek  shelter, 
to  hunt  for  food,  to  create  heat,  light,  and  to  tap  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth.  As  Christians  we  do  not  believe  this  was 
all  purely  by  accident  but  rather  that  God  was  interested  in  his 
creation.  Slowly  as  we  were  ready  and  willing  to  learn,  God 
taught  us  or  revealed  to  us  certain  truths  about  the  environment 
in  which  we  had  been  placed. 

We  find  the  same  revelation  in  religion. 

The  primitive  human  beings  were  at  first  concerned  with 
the  mystery  of  the  world  about  them.  They  attached  mysterious 
and  divine  power  to  the  elements,  then  to  certain  portions  of 
earth,  to  temples,  people,  and  gods.  This  was  not  all  magic  but 
part  of  our  growth  in  our  knowledge  of  God. 

Present-day  Christianity  has  by  no  means  reached  its  fulfill- 
ment. Most  of  our  contemporary  religion  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming  and  the  remnants  of  our  growth  are  still  visible.  This 
does  not  disparage  the  truths  we  have  already  recognized  as 
eternal,  but  it  does  teach  us  that  there  is  much  to  be  fulfilled. 
Fulfillment  has  come  through  "transformation."  It  has  not  been 
fulfillment  by  discarding  the  old  entirely  but  rather  by  trans- 
forming that  which  we  had. 

Jesus  said,  "I  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill." 

The  present  is  linked  indissolubly  with  the  past,  but  it  is 
different  because  it  is  finding  fulfillment  through  transforma- 
tion. The  similarity  of  Christianity  to  the  mystery  cults  need 
never  disturb  us  because  Christianity  has  transformed  them.  We 
are  coming  closer  to  fulfillment  through  transformation. 

This  pattern  of  growth  has  been  ordained  by  God,  and  we 
have  grasped  the  greatest  of  all  truths  in  Jesus  Christ  and  have 
been  lifted  above  the  primitive  stations  of  life  without  removing 
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ourselves  or  our  faith  from  our  roots  in  world  history.  We  have 
witnessed  and  incorporated  the  great  transformation  wrought 
by  Jesus  Christ.  God  has  revealed  himself  in  a  new  man. 

Our  trouble  is  that  we  are  failing  to  transform  ourselves 
from  primitive  people  to  the  pattern  of  this  new  man  who  has 
brought  us  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Jesus  lifted  everything  to  a  higher  level.  He  brought  heaven 
to  earth  and  earth  to  heaven.  Fulfillment  is  possible  through 
Christ! 

There  are  two  guiding  principles  which  we  can  set  down  for 
our  own  direction  toward  that  fulfillment. 

First,  always  put  the  ultimate  before  the  immediate:  Give 
God  first  place.  God  is  the  first  and  the  last.  He  is  the  foundation 
on  which  we  must  build  our  lives,  our  hopes,  and  our  dreams. 

Our  human  longings  and  desires  are  only  properly  and  fully 
satisfied  as  they  are  expressed  in  a  right  relationship  to  God.  We 
must  let  all  we  are  and  hope  to  be  fall  into  an  orbit  that  has  God 
as  its  center.  Only  then  can  we  live  an  ordered  life,  enjoying  the 
fullness  and  richness  of  our  humanity  unshaken  by  the  changes 
and  disappointments  of  life. 

Here  is  the  Christian  answer  to  the  anxious:  We  cannot  of 
ourselves  bring  great  human  episodes  of  life  to  pass.  The  anxious 
person  is  one  who  is  trying  to  stage  an  event  in  history  without 
the  aid  of  God.  We  have  forgotten  that  God  must  be  included  in 
all  our  plans  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  accept  the  successes  of  life 
graciously  and  constructively  as  well  as  to  withstand  the  tragic 
letdowns  with  courage.  The  tragedy  of  disappointment  is  the 
sorrow  it  brings  to  the  human  soul — despair,  a  feeling  of  being 
cheated,  "Why  did  it  happen  to  me?" — and  that  non-Christian 
attitude  that  the  gods  are  against  me. 

God  does  not  single  out  a  human  soul  and  afflict  it  nor  does 
he  take  sides  against  any  one  person.  Rather,  we  afflict  ourselves 
by  being  overly  anxious  in  trying  to  bring  great  events  to  pass 
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without  God's  help  and  without  putting  him  and  his  will  at  the 
center  of  life  which  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  right  perspec- 
tive for  sensible  living.  God  must  come  first.  We  must  give  him 
place. 

The  second  guiding  principle  is  that  we  must  balance  anx- 
iousness  with  the  practice  of  patience.  Most  of  us  want  what  we 
want  when  we  want  it.  And  when  we  learn  that  things  just  do 
not  work  that  way,  we  become  victims  of  this  anxiousness  and 
then  suffer  disappointment. 

I  am  not  sure  which  of  these  principles  comes  first  in  prac- 
tice, whether  putting  God  first  gives  us  patience  or  whether 
patience  enables  us  to  put  God  first. 

My  own  experience  as  a  person  who  constantly  suffers 
from  anxiousness  indicates  that  God  must  first  be  placed  at  the 
center  of  life  and  the  immediate  problem,  and  then  patience 
comes.  And  the  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  a  false 
patience  nor  a  patience  that  leads  one  into  unconditionally  ac- 
cepting the  evil  of  the  present,  but  a  patience  with  balance  and 
wisdom  which  can  endure  repeated  disappointment. 

Now  this  is  not  just  a  psychological  trick  that  enables  one 
to  walk  along  a  dark  path  without  stumbling.  It  is  truly  a  guid- 
ing principle  for  sensible  Christian  living  in  a  world  of  hard  facts. 
The  totality  of  life  by  its  very  nature  must  have  God  at  its  center. 
Be  patient! 

The  person  who  rushes  headlong  into  life's  situations  in  a 
fever  of  uncontrolled  desire  is  almost  inevitably  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment and  despair.  The  world  is  not  made  that  way  and  it 
cannot  be  lived  that  way.  God  does  things  at  his  own  will  and  in 
his  own  time. 

The  world  was  greatly  in  need  of  the  Messiah  long  before 
he  came  and  people  in  their  anxiousness  put  other  things  before 
God  and  that  only  made  matters  worse.  Not  until  the  "ap- 
pointed time"  did  God  act.  This  is  not  an  argument  for  passive 
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and  lethargic  living  but  rather  for  sensible  and  Christian  dy- 
namic living.  Life  in  this  world  cannot  be  dynamic  if  it  is 
constantly  frustrated  with  an  anxiousness  which  is  always  bring- 
ing disappointment  that  cannot  be  endured. 

The  finiteness  of  humans  will  always  suffer  from  their  own 
limitations  until  they  properly  relate  to  God  who  must  be  at  the 
center.  Then  we  will  be  fortified  with  patience. 

God  is  not  what  we  make  him;  otherwise,  we  would  be 
greater  than  God.  When  we  are  confronted  with  the  presence  of 
God  in  history,  we  must  either  surrender  or  destroy.  To  rebel 
and  to  kill  appear  to  be  victory  but  truly  they  are  defeat.  To 
surrender  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  dignity  and  defeat  but  truly  it  is 
victory. 

According  to  the  standards  of  this  world,  the  Gospel  has 
always  been  foolishness: 

If  you  gain  your  life,  you  lose  it. 

If  you  lose  your  life,  you  gain  it. 

When  one  side  of  your  face  is  slapped,  turn  the  other. 

We  must  die  in  order  to  be  born  again. 

The  trick  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  life  is  not  judged 
according  to  the  standards  of  this  world.  This  world  did  not 
create  itself  and  this  world  will  not  fulfill  itself.  We  are  not  the 
measure  of  our  own  existence.  We  are  created  beings  who  live 
only  insofar  as  we  discipline  ourselves  according  to  the  laws  of 
God's  creation. 

When  we  confront  God,  we  must  surrender  and  that  means  we 
must  be  disciplined  to  respond,  as  God  has  taught  us  to  respond. 

We  must  love  God  and  we  must  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. This  is  surrender  in  the  eyes  of  God.  This  is  how  we 
appropriate  the  power  that  comes  from  the  divine  acts  of  God  in 
history  which  were  done  for  our  salvation.  Any  other  response  is 
the  path  to  self-destruction. 

The  Church  has  outlined  this  response  of  surrender  in  a 
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very  simple  discipline  for  all  of  us:  the  discipline  of  prayer, 
almsgiving,  and  self-denial. 

Prayer  is  our  love  of  God.  People  who  say  that  they  are 
having  trouble  with  their  life  of  prayer  are  really  saying  that  they 
are  having  trouble  in  getting  what  they  want  out  of  God. 

This  is  not  the  purpose  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  an  act  of  wor- 
ship and  worship  is  the  act  of  loving  God.  God  knows  what  we 
need  before  we  ask  and  he  gives  abundantly  to  those  who  love 
him. 

All  of  our  petitions,  our  intercessions,  our  thanksgivings, 
and  our  confessions  are  basically  acts  of  love,  if  we  are  surren- 
dering to  God.  Otherwise,  we  are  seeking  to  manipulate  God  for 
our  own  benefit  according  to  our  standards.  This  is  not  the  way 
of  surrender  but  the  way  to  destruction. 

Prayer  is  our  love  of  God. 

This  discipline  of  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  self-denial  is  the 
minimum  below  which  we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  fall. 
This  is  the  minimum  discipline  for  our  encounter  with  God  in 
history. 

Herod  is  a  prototype  of  the  undisciplined  person  who  is 
always  insecure,  troubled,  scheming  to  save  herself  or  himself; 
who  feels  that  he  or  she  has  been  tricked;  who  breaks  into 
furious  rages;  and  whose  life  ends  in  total  destruction. 

It  is  to  these  people,  the  sick,  that  Christ  came  to  bring  life 
and  to  bring  it  abundantly.  Unless  they  discipline  themselves, 
they  will  not  recognize  Christ  when  he  comes. 

When  we  are  confronted  by  God  in  our  lives,  we  must 
either  surrender  or  destroy,  and  if  we  destroy  others,  we  will 
destroy  ourselves.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Christ 
is  the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Everyone  in  every  time  and  place  finds  himself  or  herself  in 
the  same  situation  as  Adam.  God  doesn't  expect  to  find  out 
something  he  does  not  already  know,  but  God  does  hope  to  start 
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everyone  on  a  little  soul-searching.  When  Adam  heard  God's 
voice,  he  hid  himself.  This  is  our  attempt  to  escape  responsibility 
for  our  way  of  living.  We  hope  that  in  hiding  we  will  avoid 
changing  our  way  of  life.  Thus  we  turn  our  existence  into  a  series 
of  hideouts.  But  this  refusal  to  face  God,  to  answer  the  divine 
question  "Where  are  you?",  only  adds  to  our  confusion,  for 
when  we  try  to  hide  from  God  we  end  up  hiding  from  ourselves. 
This  reveals  the  purpose  of  God's  question. 

"Where  are  you?"  demands  an  answer.  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  must  search  our  soul.  Have  I  been  honest? 
Have  I  been  true?  And  if  we  will  face  these  questions,  our  hide- 
outs will  be  destroyed,  our  confusion  dissolved,  and  we  will  be 
restored  to  a  real  life. 

But  the  question  is  so  easily  avoided  because  the  voice  of 
God  never  comes  in  a  thunderstorm.  It  is  always  the  "still  small 
voice"  that  is  so  easily  drowned  out.  Adam  faced  the  voice.  He 
confessed,  "I  hid  myself."  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  soul- 
searching. 

Now  soul-searching  can  be  torture.  It  can  drive  us  into  self- 
torture  and  despair.  But  if  we  have  a  way  of  life  that  we  can 
accept,  if  we  have  the  Christian  way  of  life  to  fall  back  on,  then 
the  soul-searching  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  existence. 

In  each  of  us  we  find  the  "evil  urge"  at  work  and  because 
each  one  of  us  brings  something  into  this  world  that  is  new — 
something  that  has  never  existed  before — this  "evil  urge"  can 
take  many  sly  and  diverse  forms. 

The  "evil  urge"  that  grasps  our  passions  need  not  always  end  up 
in  some  grotesque  demonstration  of  wickedness.  It  can  be  and  often 
is  much  more  subde.  For  example,  we  spend  time  on  the  casual  rather 
than  the  essential  things  of  life.  Or  we  profess  and  worship  the  relative 
and  forget  the  absolute.  The  Christian  way  of  life  permits  us  to  search 
our  souls,  to  find  a  new  existence,  and  not  be  tortured  by  despair. 

There  are  several  things  we  might  remember  as  we  search. 
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We  must  forget  ourselves.  All  true  knowledge  begins  with 
self-knowledge,  but  once  our  pilgrimage  has  begun,  we  must 
forget  ourselves.  Much  of  the  evil  in  our  lives  comes  from  our 
own  internal  conflict.  When  we  forget  ourselves  and  begin  to 
support  the  good,  then  we  will  have  opened  the  way  for  God  to 
come  into  our  lives  in  a  greater  fullness. 

The  one  thing  that  God  is  always  seeking  is  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  world.  Now  it  just  isn't  the  world,  for  the  Creator 
can  do  what  he  chooses  with  that  which  he  created.  The  hard 
thing  for  God  is  to  get  into  our  hearts  and  minds.  God  is  seeking 
a  dwelling  place  in  human  hearts.  When  he  finds  such  a  place  in  a 
human  heart,  then  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  been  extended  in  the 
history  of  this  world.  That  is  what  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  all  about — 
the  reign  of  God  in  the  lives  of  people. 

We  must  begin  with  ourselves,  but  we  must  not  end  with  our- 
selves. We  must  start  from  ourselves,  but  we  must  not  be  preoccupied 
with  ourselves.  God  is  calling  to  us.  God  knows  where  we  are,  so  let 
us  begin  our  pilgrimage.  We  are  not  lost  to  God. 

God  wants  us  to  begin  soul-searching  so  that  it  will  result  in 
letting  him  dwell  in  our  hearts.  The  path  is  not  easy  but  the  prize 
is  worth  having.  We  must  answer  that  "still  small  voice,"  for  we 
are  wholly  dependent  on  God.  This  does  not  imply  a  surrender 
of  our  belief  in  the  dignity  of  people  or  provide  us  with  an  easy 
way  of  avoiding  our  responsibilities. 

It  is  a  spirit  of  wisdom  which  teaches  us  the  right  relation- 
ship to  our  Creator,  to  his  world,  and  to  the  future.  It  strikes  at 
the  root  cause  of  all  of  our  wandering  from  the  paths  of  righ- 
teousness and  is  the  signpost  of  a  happier,  more  peaceful,  and 
more  convincing  way  of  life.  This  is  a  confusing  thought  for 
citizens  of  this  scientific  world  in  the  twentieth  century  when  we 
are  led  to  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  research  and  the  precision 
of  production.  But  if  we  withdraw  from  our  laboratory  for  a 
moment  and  climb  to  a  high  mountain  where  we  may  see  the 
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whole  world  at  a  glance,  we  quickly  realize  that  our  prayer  is  not 
concerned  with  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  science  or  the 
wisdom  of  our  human-made  policies  but  with  the  relationship  of 
people  to  their  destiny.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  in  which 
we  can  place  implicit  trust.  In  the  area  of  destiny,  our  trust  must 
be  in  that  which  has  been  done  for  us  by  God. 

This  is  a  basic  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith:  "Know  this; 
that  you  are  not  able  to  do  these  things  of  yourself,  nor  to  walk 
in  the  Commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his 
special  grace;  which  you  must  learn  at  all  times  to  call  for  by 
diligent  prayer." 

This  is  a  hard  lesson  for  people  who  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  success  is  by  lifting  themselves  by  their 
bootstraps.  The  neglect  of  this  lesson  is  a  sure  and  constant 
source  of  trouble.  We  cannot  put  our  trust  in  what  we  do  unless 
we  trust  first  in  God.  God  is  changelessly  eternal.  His  nature  is 
one.  His  purpose  is  one. 

He  has  manifested  himself  once  and  for  all  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  cannot  be  distorted,  for  the  Cross  of  Calvary  ever 
remains  as  a  historical  fact.  And  even  though  we  may  try  to 
interpret  it  and  reinterpret  it  in  the  light  of  what  we  think,  the 
songs  of  the  angels  in  Bethlehem  deny  any  interpretation  other 
than  the  salutation  that  the  Savior  of  the  world  has  been  born 
and  the  wounds  in  his  side  and  his  love  for  even  those  who 
crucified  him  underwrite  the  whole  historical  event  with  the 
nature  and  the  imprimatur  of  God. 

Here  is  our  trust.  Here  is  our  confidence.  Here  is  the  light  of 
God  to  all  who  are  living  in  a  world  of  darkness.  We  cannot 
trust  in  what  we  do  without  constant  and  diligent  reference  to 
something  greater  than  ourselves — and  in  all  cases  that  some- 
thing must  be  God. 

No  one  of  us  is  able  to  cope  with  the  daily  battle  of  life 
alone,  whether  it  be  a  problem  at  the  office,  a  buyer  across  the 
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counter,  the  person  on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone,  our  rela- 
tionship to  our  neighbor,  or  the  members  of  our  family,  or  even 
God. 

We  cannot  even  love  God  as  we  should  without  depending 
on  resources  beyond  our  own.  We  cannot  be  pleasant  with  ev- 
eryone we  meet  twenty-four  hours  a  day  without  help  from 
above.  We  cannot  be  happy  on  the  inside  where  it  counts  most 
without  God's  special  grace.  We  cannot  be  successful  in  our  job 
without  special  help. 

Prayer  and  the  sacramental  life  are  not  sugar-coated  pills 
for  hypochondriacs;  they  are  special  gifts  of  God's  nature  to 
each  one  of  us  in  order  that  we  may  live  more  fruitful  lives  on 
this  earth. 

We  need  more  of  the  resources  beyond  our  own.  And  they 
will  only  become  available  to  us  when  the  words  of  our  mouth, 
and  the  meditations  of  our  heart,  and  the  works  of  our  hands, 
and  the  relationships  in  which  we  live  become  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  our  God  and  our  Redeemer. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  is  mental  and  spiritual  confu- 
sion today,  and  evidently  more  people  suffer  from  it  than  you  or 
I  are  aware. 

What  do  we  do  about  it? 

A  popular  text  that  church  people  in  the  sixteenth  century 
said  daily,  if  taken  seriously  and  thoughtfully,  could  be  of  real 
assistance. 

God  be  in  my  head,  and  in  my  understanding; 
God  be  in  my  eyes,  and  in  my  looking; 
God  be  in  my  mouth,  and  in  my  speaking; 
God  be  in  my  heart,  and  in  my  thinking; 
God  be  at  my  end,  and  at  my  departing. 

God  be  in  my  head,  and  in  my  understanding.  If  God  is  in 
my  head  then  I  have  control  of  my  mind  and  I  am  not  shaken  or 
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possessed  by  the  winds  of  every  new  and  vain  doctrine.  My  mind 
is  disciplined.  It  is  neither  opinionated  nor  prejudiced.  It  can  be 
unselfish  and  not  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  others.  We  often 
say  that  such  a  person  has  his  or  her  head  screwed  on  right.  We 
pray  that  God  may  be  in  our  head  so  that  we  may  understand. 

God  be  in  my  eyes,  and  in  my  looking.  Jesus  says  that  we 
have  eyes  to  see  and  see  not.  So  often  we  fail  to  look  for  the 
good.  We  seem  to  spend  much  of  our  time  looking  for  the  evil. 
We  don't  need  to  look  for  evil,  it's  all  about  us.  But  with  God's 
help  we  can  see  the  good  in  life  without  being  a  Polly  anna.  We 
can  take  seriously  the  question  in  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  "Will 
you  seek  and  serve  Christ  in  all  persons?"  God  must  be  in  our 
eyes  to  find  the  Christ  in  all  of  us  so  that  in  serving  him  we  also 
serve  God. 

God  be  in  my  mouth,  and  in  my  speaking.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  communication,  but  we  must  remember  that  although  com- 
munication is  very  much  needed  it  is  not  good  in  itself. 
Communication  does  not  always  communicate  the  truth.  Some- 
times it  is  false,  jealous,  and  cheap  gossip. 

St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  if  we  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
or  women  and  of  angels  but  have  not  love,  we  are  nothing  more 
than  a  noisy  gong  or  a  clanging  cymbal.  We  need  God  in  our 
mouths  to  help  us  avoid  this  useless  and  unnecessary  conversa- 
tion. We  need  to  communicate  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

God  be  in  my  heart,  and  in  my  thinking.  Today  we  associ- 
ate the  heart  with  love  and  loving,  but  in  other  days  and  other 
cultures  the  heart  was  thought  of  as  the  seat  of  our  thinking.  We 
can  say  with  some  certainty  that  in  our  day  we  could  use  more 
heart  in  our  thinking.  We  could  use  more  compassion  and  much 
less  greed  in  our  thinking. 

In  this  age  of  great  technological  advance  for  which  we 
should  all  be  grateful,  there  has  developed,  and  we  have  become 
possessed  by,  that  selfish  desire  for  immediate  satisfaction. 
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We  have  become  accustomed  to  more  rapid  and  instant 
transportation,  answers  to  questions,  reproduction  of  words  and 
material  articles,  so  why  not  more  instant  gratification  of  our 
personal  and  intimate  wants  and  desires? 

We  could  use  a  little  less  greed  and  a  little  more  compas- 
sion. But  we  can't  have  it  both  ways.  Although  many  of  us  try, 
this  is  where  we  get  into  trouble.  St.  James  teaches  us  that  a 
double-minded  person  is  unstable  in  all  ways.  We  must  "will 
one  thing."  In  other  words,  we  must  concentrate  on  what  we 
really  want  and  what  God  says  to  us  in  our  hearts.  We  cannot 
serve  both  God  and  mammon.  We  must  will  one  thing  and 
concentrate  on  it. 

God  be  at  my  end,  and  at  my  departing.  Every  scholar  of 
human  behavior,  every  mother,  father,  child,  friend  knows  that 
death  is  hard  to  take.  It  is  a  painful  experience.  But  of  even 
greater  fear  and  denial  is  our  own  personal  death  and  for  that 
reason  death  may  be  called  the  last  enemy.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  they  have  no  fear  of  death,  but  that  makes  them  part  of 
a  small  minority.  Further,  they  will  not  know  until  the  time 
comes.  We  must  learn  that  death  is  a  part  of  life.  There  is  no  life 
without  death  and  no  death  without  life. 

God  is  at  the  beginning  and  God  is  at  the  end.  Living  or 
dying  no  person  needs  to  walk  alone.  It  isn't  easy,  for  our  per- 
sonal death  means  facing  our  self  and  our  self-centeredness  in  a 
direct  confrontation.  It  means  letting  go,  giving  up.  It  means  that 
when  the  time  comes  we  recognize  that  everything  has  a  time 
and  we  willingly  die.  If  God  is  with  us  in  our  understanding,  our 
looking,  our  speaking,  our  thinking,  and  at  our  departing,  we 
will  be  able  to  handle  our  mental  and  our  spiritual  confusion. 
We  will  know  who  to  believe  and  what  to  believe. 
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Chapter  4 


Jesus 

THAT  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  LIVED  ON  THIS  EARTH  IS  AN 
historical  fact.  That  he  was  the  Son  of  God  is  a  faith  in- 
terpretation of  that  fact.  Some  say  he  was  and  others  say 
he  was  not.  Christians  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
Man  of  man,  and  God  of  God.  But  divinity  cannot  be  proved. 
The  divinity  of  Christ  is  a  matter  of  faith. 

There  is  no  connection  in  the  New  Testament  between  the 
manner  of  his  birth  and  what  he  accomplished  as  the  Divine  Son 
of  God.  The  Virgin  Birth  clause  in  the  creeds  is  there  only  to 
defend  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  to  witness  to  the  world  that  this 
divine  Son  of  God  was  also  of  human  flesh,  very  Man  of  very 
man,  as  well  as  very  God  of  very  God. 

The  question  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  never  raised  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Church.  The  question  of  his  humanity 
was,  and  for  that  reason  the  Church  fathers  said  "Born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary"  so  that  we  would  know  that  he  was  flesh  of  our 
flesh.  The  first  Christian  apologists  had  a  profound  interest  in 
maintaining  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  the  Jew  but  appar- 
ently none  in  maintaining  his  birth  of  a  virgin  mother. 

The  argument  about  the  Virgin  Birth  was  never  brought  up 
until  modern  times.  It  has  been  accepted  by  Christians  ever  since 
the  second  century.  But  the  Virgin  Birth  was  never  used  by 
historical  Christianity  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  two 
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doctrines  were  never  related.  The  divinity  of  Christ  was  one 
thing  and  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  another.  Further- 
more, the  belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth  has  never  been  held  by 
orthodox,  historical  Christianity  as  a  belief  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  manner  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  his  atonement  for  the 
sin  of  the  world. 

Jesus  was  born  of  a  woman.  He  had  an  historical  man- 
hood. He  was  born  under  the  law  of  Moses  which  then  and  even 
now  requires  that  every  male  child  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day  from  his  birth.  Jesus  was  circumcised,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  was  given  the  name  of  Jesus  which  means  savior,  deliverer. 

In  the  Gospels,  Matthew's  aim  appears  to  be  to  portray  Jesus  as 
the  "fulfillment  of  Judaism  and  the  leader  of  the  new  people  of  God." 
His  writing  begins  with  genealogy  tracing  Jesus  back  to  Abraham 
who  is  considered  the  father  of  the  Hebrew  community.  Matthew 
also  treats  Jesus  as  a  king  and  leader,  so  the  wise  men — wealthy, 
educated  men — who  visited  Jesus  brought  him  gifts  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh,  gifts  appropriate  for  a  king. 

Luke  portrays  Jesus  as  the  "universal  savior  of  the  entire  world," 
especially  the  downtrodden  and  outcast.  His  genealogy  traces  Jesus 
all  the  way  back  to  Adam,  the  "forerunner  of  all  humankind."  Luke 
demonstrates  his  belief  that  Jesus  was  accessible  to  all  people  by 
telling  in  his  account  of  angels  appearing  not  to  kings  or  wise  men  but 
to  lowly,  uneducated  shepherds  in  the  fields.  In  the  Lukan  version,  the 
angel  explains  God's  divine  plan  for  the  child  of  Mary's  virgin  birth 
not  to  Joseph  as  reported  in  Matthew  but  to  Mary,  who  as  a  woman 
during  biblical  times  fell  into  the  category  of  the  powerless  and  down- 
trodden. What  Matthew  and  Luke  were  trying  to  tell  us  was  the  story 
of  a  real  child  coming  into  the  real  world  to  perform  a  real  task  from 
God. 

We  have  no  record  that  Jesus  in  his  teaching  ministry  ever 
made  any  reference  to  his  birth,  but  he  did  command  us  to 
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remember  his  death.  It  is  highly  possible  that  the  early  Christian 
Church  did  not  even  know  the  story  of  the  Babe  at  Bethlehem, 
but  the  New  Testament  abounds  with  evidence  that  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  and  the  early  followers  of  Christ  were  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  resurrection. 

This  was  of  primary  importance  because  for  them  it  was 
proof  positive  that  Christ  was  God  Incarnate — the  victor  over 
death — and  that  the  power  of  the  Living  Christ  was  and  is  still 
available  to  transform  the  life  of  any  human  being  who  will  pick 
up  the  cross  and  follow  him. 

If  there  had  been  no  Babe  at  Bethlehem,  there  would  have 
been  no  Savior  on  the  cross.  It  was  the  man  on  the  cross  who 
was  born  in  the  stable  who  became  the  victor  over  death.  It  was 
the  babe  who  was  born  in  the  manager  that  is  the  source  of  our 
faith,  our  hope,  and  our  charity  as  well  as  the  foundation  and 
the  promise  that  God  has  saved  the  world,  and  there  is  no  dark- 
ness that  will  overcome  him. 

At  his  birth,  as  later  in  his  life,  there  was  no  place  to  lay  his 
head,  so  his  mother  sought  refuge  in  a  stable  to  bring  him  into 
the  world.  But  from  what  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  writers,  this 
stable  was  filled  with  the  music  of  heaven  provided  by  an  angelic 
choir  that  turned  a  stable  into  a  great  cathedral. 

Jesus'  youth  was  spent  in  labor,  like  that  of  other  boys,  in 
the  carpentry  shop  of  his  father.  As  he  grew,  his  curiosity  in- 
creased, and  he  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  ask  questions  of  his 
elders  and  to  explore  the  meaning  of  the  traditions  and  teachings 
of  his  family  and  Church.  But  he  wasn't  just  a  "good"  boy,  for 
his  parents  also  had  trouble  with  him.  He  was  precocious  enough 
to  fail  to  join  his  parents  in  their  journey  homeward  and  to 
investigate  further  those  things  which  interested  his  young  mind. 

It  wasn't  until  his  manhood — probably  at  thirty  years  of 
age — that  we  find  him  moving  out  into  the  world  and  accepting 
the  responsibility  of  his  own  decisions  and  striving  to  find  his 
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vocation.  This  decision  of  what  to  do  with  his  life  led  him  into 
the  same  problem  that  many  of  the  young  face  today.  Shall  I  do 
what  the  world  wants  me  to  do  or  what  I  feel  I  should  do?  Shall 
I  be  strong  and  control  the  destiny  of  others,  or  shall  I  pursue  the 
feelings  of  my  heart?  Shall  I  achieve  sudden  fame  by  defying  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  shall  I  choose  the  more  quiet  and  less  obvious 
paths  of  life?  Shall  I  put  all  my  efforts  into  accumulating  a  for- 
tune, or  shall  I  risk  poverty  in  order  to  find  my  own  peace  of 
mind? 

Jesus  rejected  the  things  that  his  parents,  his  friends,  and 
even  the  world  of  his  day  would  have  wanted  him  to  do.  This 
was  an  odd  beginning  of  his  adult  life,  but  in  a  way  it  set  the 
pattern  for  many  of  his  later  decisions.  His  disciples  after  close 
companionship  and  long  hours  of  teaching  found  that  he  didn't 
want  to  be  an  earthly  king.  Every  Jew  would  have  given  his  life 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Rome  and  establish  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  people  in  Jerusalem. 

What  could  be  wrong  with  a  person  who  had  this  chance 
but  turned  it  down?  But  if  this  was  odd,  it  certainly  bore  fruit  in 
the  newness  and  in  the  spiritual  strength  of  his  teaching. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  was  a  profound  religious  experience 
and  a  turning  point  in  his  life.  When  the  baptism  was  over,  Jesus 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  where  he  was  to  be 
tempted  by  the  devil. 

Jesus  felt  the  need  to  go  apart  to  reflect  and  pray  about  this 
tremendous  thing  that  had  happened  to  him  at  the  moment  of 
baptism:  He  had  been  touched  by  the  Living  God.  He  had  heard 
the  voice  of  God — "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased" — and  he  had  received  the  Spirit. 

Now  he  realized  that  he  must  carefully  think  out  the  impli- 
cations of  what  it  means  to  be  a  beloved  Son.  There  in  the 
wilderness  the  tempter  confronted  him  with  some  very  attractive 
possibilities,  but  Jesus  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  a  one-sided  view 
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of  any  situation.  To  each  solution  Satan  presented,  Jesus  saw 
another  alternative.  Jesus  began  to  wrestle  with  himself  and  his 
own  selfish  temptations.  He  began  to  struggle  with  this  internal 
pain.  He  began  to  grow  in  awareness.  He  learned  that  to  save  his 
life,  he  must  lose  it. 

Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  "armed  with  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,"  who  directed  him  to  enter  the  synagogue  of  his  own 
town  on  the  Sabbath  where  he  was  handed  a  scroll  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  to  read: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me. 
He  has  sent  me  to  bring  the  good  news  to  the  poor,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  captives  and  to  the  blind  new  sight,  to  set  the  down- 
trodden free,  to  proclaim  the  Lord's  year  of  favor. 

After  he  sat  down,  Jesus  said  with  firm  conviction,  "Today 
in  your  very  hearing  this  text  has  come  true."  Now  he  was  able 
to  claim  with  calm  assurance  what  his  mission  and  service  was 
to  be. 

For  Jesus,  the  synagogue  had  helped  him  to  build  his  behav- 
ior around  one  central  teaching  that  was  the  foundation  of  all 
life  both  here  and  in  heaven:  "The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 
There  was  to  be  no  alternative  to  the  worship  and  obedience  of 
God.  There  was  for  Jesus  no  other  live  option.  Anything  that 
held  the  center  of  people's  hearts  and  minds  and  love,  other  than 
God,  was  idolatry.  Idolatry  was  an  abomination  of  desolation 
that  must  be  destroyed  before  it  destroyed  God. 

So  firm  was  he  in  this  conviction  that  he  finally  permitted 
himself  to  be  destroyed  rather  than  become  part  of  the  idola- 
trous use  of  religious  things  by  the  people  of  the  temple.  For 
three  years  Jesus  had  desperately  tried  to  change  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  to  turn  them  from  the  ways  of  war  and  selfishness  to  the 
ways  of  peace  and  love.  He  was  still  a  misunderstood  man. 

At  the  great  sacramental  feast  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
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thousand,  he  had  tried  to  destroy  their  misconception  that  he 
was  to  overthrow  the  government  and  establish  a  new  Jerusa- 
lem, but  they  did  not  understand.  On  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  he  took  the  inner  circle  of  the  disciples  with  him 
to  disclose  to  them  his  God-ordained  Messiahship,  but  they  did 
not  understand.  Time  was  running  short. 

So  he  chose  the  propitious  moment,  when  all  of  Judaism 
would  be  assembled  at  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  world,  to  make 
one  final  appeal — to  swing  them  over  to  God's  new  revelation — 
that  unless  people  love  each  other,  they  cannot  love  God.  But  as 
he  rode  into  Jerusalem,  his  disciples  continued  to  shout  their 
great  misunderstanding,  and  his  heart  was  grieved.  He  knew 
that  he  rode  in  on  lowly  pomp  only  to  die.  He  wasn't  coming  as 
a  conquering  hero  on  a  white  charger  with  a  strong  army.  He 
was  coming  meek  and  humble  with  a  straggly  group  of  follow- 
ers who  were  hoping  that  he  was  about  to  take  over  from  the 
Romans  and  they  would  have  it  made.  They  had  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear,  but  all  was  in  vain.  When  he  drew  near  to  the  city, 
he  stopped  and  wept  over  it  saying: 

If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace!  But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes. 

Once  again,  while  God  grieved  over  the  misunderstanding 
of  his  people,  the  world  shouted  for  joy,  content  with  their 
misunderstanding. 

Jesus  walked  through  the  temple  and  looked  around  and  was  so 
disappointed  at  what  he  saw,  he  was  forced  to  leave.  Early  the  next 
morning,  renewed  and  refreshed  by  prayer  and  meditation,  he  re- 
turned. He  entered  the  temple  again,  where  the  day  before  he  had 
found  the  commercialization  of  the  religion  of  God.  In  the  white  heat 
of  anger — in  divine  righteous  indignation — he  emptied  the  temple 
and  admonished  the  people:  "My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers." 
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The  Jews  in  our  Lord's  day  felt  that  his  only  salvation  was 
in  a  strong  militaristic  government  that  could  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  failed  to  see  that  Jesus 
came  "to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace"  and  not  to  serve 
as  a  political  savior.  They  failed  to  see  the  way  of  peace  as  their 
way  to  freedom,  and  so  finally  they  crucified  the  way  of  hope 
and  salvation  which  God  had  sent  to  them. 

When  the  Jews  rejected  the  Christ  for  what  he  was,  God 
was  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  and  raise  up  another  group  of 
people  who  would  bear  witness  to  him.  It  is  as  our  Lord  said 
when  he  was  entering  Jerusalem,  if  somebody  doesn't  stand  up 
and  bear  witness  to  God,  that  God  will  cause  the  stones  to  cry 
out.  This  final  appeal  of  Jesus  to  his  nation — a  constant  re- 
minder to  every  nation — is  that  there  is  an  alternative  to  war  and 
selfish  power,  and  this  alternative  is  peace  and  love. 

The  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the 
night  before  Jesus  was  crucified,  he  sat  at  supper  with  his  twelve 
disciples.  At  the  Passover  feast,  they  all  looked  to  our  Lord  as  he 
began  to  speak.  Peacefully,  easily,  he  told  them  that  he  must  die, 
that  his  body  must  be  broken,  that  his  blood  must  be  shed.  The 
room  must  have  been  very  quiet  and  tense  at  this  point.  Jesus 
warned  that  one  of  them  at  the  table  would  betray  him,  for  he 
knew  one  of  his  own  disciples  was  in  the  process  of  setting  him 
up  for  a  price  to  be  paid  by  his  enemies. 

The  fellowship  remained  unbroken,  for  Jesus  said,  "I  will 
pray  for  us,  I  will  not  eat  of  this  meal  again  until  I  eat  with  you  in 
the  other  world — the  world  that  people's  souls  desire."  He  knew 
that  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  die  on  the  cross.  He  had  gathered 
together  his  followers  who  did  not  know  this  nor  did  they  have 
any  real  conception  of  what  his  death  would  mean  to  them  and 
to  the  world. 

Jesus  sat  thinking  about  the  morrow,  as  only  the  Man  from 
God,  the  God-Man,  could  think  about  the  cross.  Deliberately 
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with  a  purpose  in  mind,  but  quietly  and  informally,  he  picked  up 
a  piece  of  bread — his  death  upon  the  cross  was  in  the  forefront 
of  his  mind — and  broke  it  as  his  body  was  to  be  broken.  He 
poured  out  the  wine  as  his  blood  was  to  flow  when  pierced  by 
the  soldier's  spear. 

And  knowing  the  full  intent  and  meaning  of  his  death,  he 
said  to  those  he  loved: 

This  is  my  Body,  and  this  is  my  Blood,  which  are  given  for  the 
remission  of  your  sins  and  the  sins  of  many.  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me. 

It  was  at  the  crucifixion  that  the  words  in  the  upper  room 
took  on  real  meaning:  Jesus — a  tired,  bleeding  body,  beaten, 
mocked,  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  nails  driven  through 
his  hands  and  feet.  Crucified  in  apparent  failure  and  helpless- 
ness, he  spoke:  "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

It  was  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  that  the  words  were  to  echo. 
Two  disciples  walking  on  that  dusty  road  were  recounting  the 
events  of  the  past  days.  All  of  the  disciples  were  deep  in  sorrow 
and  despair.  They  still  did  not  understand  Jesus'  Messiahship. 
Their  greatest  hope  for  a  new  Jerusalem  was  now  dead  and 
gone.  All  their  plans  and  hopes  had  failed.  The  promises  in 
which  they  had  faith  had  not  come  to  pass. 

A  stranger  joined  them  in  their  journey  and  listened  to  their 
story  of  defeat.  When  evening  drew  near,  they  invited  the 
stranger  to  have  dinner  with  them.  It  was  at  the  evening  meal 
when  the  stranger  "took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and 
gave  to  them"  that  their  eyes  were  opened. 

How  true  to  life  this  story  can  be.  We  always  expect  from 
Christ  something  we  have  no  right  to  expect  and  then  we  are 
disappointed.  We  never  find  him  where  we  look  for  him.  Our 
prayers  aren't  answered  the  way  we  think  they  should  be.  He 
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never  seems  to  operate  the  way  we  expect  him  to  operate.  In- 
stead of  a  Savior,  we  are  looking  for  someone  to  bear  our 
burdens.  We  forget  that  Christ  bore  our  burdens  once  on  Cal- 
vary, and  then  on  Easter  Day  he  gave  us  the  promise  of  eternal 
victory.  Jesus  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

God  did  not  promise  to  walk  for  us.  He  only  promised  that 
no  one  need  walk  alone! 

The  disciples  on  the  Emmaus  road  were  sad  because  Jesus 
did  not  handle  things  the  way  they  had  expected.  Then  Jesus  in 
his  resurrected  glory  showed  them  that  what  looked  like  defeat 
to  man  and  woman  was  victory  to  God.  The  salvation  they 
expected  was  God  doing  for  them  what  they  must  do  for  them- 
selves. 

God  opened  the  way.  We  must  follow. 

The  disciples  on  the  Emmaus  road  found  in  the  crucifixion 
and  the  resurrection  nothing  but  suffering  and  death.  What  value 
could  there  be  in  these?  They  wanted  a  peaceful  and  a  prosper- 
ous world.  Then  the  resurrected  Christ  appeared  to  them  in  the 
symbols  of  his  death:  the  breaking  of  bread.  And  they  learned 
that  divine  redemption  is  not  the  elimination  of  suffering  and 
death  from  life,  but  the  saving  presence  of  Christ  so  that  we  can 
squarely  and  honestly  face  life  with  all  of  its  tragedy  and  joy. 

The  crucifixion  and  resurrection  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
know  the  power  of  God  and  that  his  power  is  eternally  available 
to  us.  This  is  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  world.  Nothing  could 
hold  him,  not  even  death,  and  we  share  in  his  victory,  for  we 
know  that  like  him  we  must  suffer  and  die,  but  also  like  him  we 
shall  overcome  suffering  and  death. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  key  to  the  Christian  faith.  If 
Jesus  had  not  been  raised  from  the  dead,  then  our  faith  would  be 
in  vain  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  would  be  a  waste  of  a  life. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  way  from  darkness  into 
light,  from  confusion  into  peace,  from  sin  into  forgiveness,  and 
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from  death  into  eternal  life.  Jesus  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
God.  Without  the  resurrection,  the  work  of  God  through  Christ 
in  this  world  is  not  finished. 

The  ascension  marked  the  end  of  the  resurrection  appear- 
ances and  the  end  of  Christ's  earthly  ministry.  The  ascension 
meant  that  the  Son  of  God  had  returned  to  God  where  he  inter- 
cedes for  every  human  being  in  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this 
life.  Christian  believers,  who  get  down  on  their  knees  in  prayer, 
know  that  their  cries  for  help  do  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Christ  has  walked  the  paths  of  life  before  us.  He  knows  the 
temptations,  the  sufferings,  and  the  death  of  human  life.  He  can 
appreciate  the  loneliness  and  the  sadness  that  overcomes  the 
human  heart.  He  is  sitting  there  at  the  right  hand  of  God  to 
intercede  for  us.  The  things  of  this  world  are  closer  to  God 
through  the  ascension  of  Christ.  The  ascension  means  that  in 
Christ  we  have  a  pattern  of  what  we  might  expect  if  we  follow  in 
his  steps.  As  Christ  was  accepted  by  his  heavenly  Father,  so  shall 
we  be  accepted. 

In  reality,  the  way  of  Christ  stretches  from  its  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time.  It  has  its  origin  and  its  termination  in  a  world 
beyond  this  world. 

When  people  of  catholic  and  apostolic  conviction  express  a 
faith  in  Christ,  they  are  talking  about  the  Christ  of  universal 
history:  The  Christ  who  was  present  at  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  Christ  who  took  upon  himself  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  Christ  who  suffered  on  Calvary  and  was  raised 
victoriously  on  Easter  Day.  The  Christ  who  will  be  present  with 
us  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  we  kneel  before 
the  altar.  The  Christ  who  will  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  and 
whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.  The  Christ  who  controls  the 
satellites  and  the  mysteries  of  outer  space. 

It  is  possible  for  the  world  to  take  the  babe  in  a  manger  and 
sentimentalize  his  story  and  twist  him  into  an  idol  of  their  own 
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making.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  the  Christ,  who  existed  before 
the  world,  who  visited  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  who  stands 
before  the  altar  of  God  as  our  Savior,  friend,  and  intercessor, 
and  make  him  anything  other  than  God. 

As  St.  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians: 

Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all 
creation;  for  in  him  all  things  were  created,  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or 
principalities  or  authorities — all  things  were  created  through  him 
and  for  him.  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold 
together. 

It  is  inevitable  that  people  should  think  of  Christ  in  the 
context  of  ideas  which  they  possess.  As  people  in  Egypt  had 
called  the  Pharaohs  "the  living  image"  of  the  supreme  God,  so 
Christians,  convinced  in  their  own  experience  and  by  the  witness 
of  the  Christian  community  that  Christ  was  the  real  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  in  a  human  life,  appropriated  the  title  for 
Christ.  He  is  the  true  image  of  the  Invisible  God. 

If  the  ideal  King  of  Israel  was  given  the  title  Son  of  God  and 
even  the  tyrant  emperors  of  Rome  claimed  it  for  their  own,  how 
much  more  truly  was  that  title  Christ's?  If  the  nation  of  Israel 
was  God's  firstborn,  how  much  more  Christ  crucified  and  as- 
cended? If  Messiah  was  the  rightful  title  of  God's  expected 
deliverer,  was  not  Jesus  himself  God's  anointed,  the  Christ? 

Jesus  was  no  ordinary  person.  He  was  not  just  a  prophet. 
He  was  not  just  a  good  man.  Jesus  was  God  in  human  flesh.  And 
this  is  important,  for  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  one  of  the  charges 
against  him  was  that  he  "was  perverting  the  people."  How  fan- 
tastic! God  was  perverting  the  people.  The  same  God  who 
created  the  world  and  was  in  the  process  of  redeeming  the  world 
was  on  trial  by  sinful  humans  for  perverting  the  people.  He  who 
loved  us  before  we  loved  him.  He  who  loved  us  in  spite  of  our 
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lack  of  love  for  him.  He  who  in  the  bitter  agony  of  death  was  to  love 
those  who  killed  him  was  charged  with  perverting  the  people.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it:  Jesus  was  revolutionary  for  his  day. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  concerned  chiefly  with  itself.  The 
Jewish  nation — or  had  we  better  say  the  Jewish  Church  with  its 
hierarchy  of  priests,  scribes,  rabbis — was  concerned  solely  with 
itself.  Jesus  was  by  nature,  by  mission,  by  divine  intention  con- 
cerned with  God.  To  stand  against  all  of  the  institutions  of  his 
day  and  declare  that  their  sole  purpose  of  existence  should  be  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  not  for  the  glory  of  humankind  was  liter- 
ally to  destroy  the  temple  of  people's  selfish  heart.  So  the  people 
struck  back  with  all  of  their  fury! 

The  same  thing  happens  today  when  institutions  are  held 
up  alongside  the  will  of  God.  There  quickly  comes  the  cry  of 
"perverting  the  people."  Consequently,  it  was  no  surprise  that 
when  they  were  given  the  choice  of  Jesus  or  Barabbas,  the  people 
chose  Barabbas.  Unconsciously  they  had  already  made  the  deci- 
sion long  ago  when  they  decided  for  self  against  God. 

Twentieth-century  Christians  would  do  the  same  thing  to- 
day as  the  Jewish  people  did  in  the  first  century.  It  is  for  that 
reason  unfair  and  theologically  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Jews 
crucified  Christ.  Every  person  who  chooses  self,  rather  than  God, 
is  choosing  Barabbas  and  crying  to  crucify  Jesus.  The  priests, 
scribes,  and  rabbis,  and  all  the  people  of  the  temple  were  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned  with  God,  but  when  faced  with  God  in 
Christ  they  had  to  remove  him.  The  brightness  of  his  glory  was 
too  much  for  the  blindness  of  human  pride. 

Even  in  this  complicated  world  in  which  we  Christians  live, 
there  are  clear-cut  decisions  for  God  which  we  can  do  something 
about.  They  are  human  responsibilities  that  our  sonship  to  God 
makes  divine  imperatives.  Quite  concretely,  they  can  be  defined 
in  terms  of  adequate  housing,  sufficient  recreational  facilities,  a 
minimum  of  medical  care  and  hospitalization  for  all  people, 
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proper  and  decent  care  of  prisoners  and  mental  patients,  the 
resolution  of  racial  tensions  in  terms  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
creation,  improved  standards  and  facilities  for  public  education 
throughout  all  of  God's  world. 

But  then  the  multitude  raised  their  urgent  voices.  They 
would  not  have  the  people  perverted:  "Give  us  Barabbas  and 
crucify  Jesus."  And  we  sell  our  souls  and  deliver  him  up  to  their 
will.  Why?  Either  we  cannot  bear  to  see  God  face-to-face,  or  we 
are  dominated  by  the  desire  to  be  popular.  Regardless  of  the 
reason,  the  choice  is  clear:  It  is  God's  will  and  choose  Jesus  or  my 
will  and  kill  God.  We  cannot  run  away  from  God.  We  cannot 
escape  his  demands  upon  our  lives.  There  is  something  in  all  of 
us  that  cries  out  at  times,  "What  a  relief  it  would  be  if  I  could  just 
get  ahead  and  live  without  having  that  Christ  rise  before  my 
vision.  Why  can't  he  leave  me  alone?"  Whenever  Christ  can  no 
longer  be  avoided,  when  it  is  clear  that  he  will  never  be  cajoled, 
we  seek  to  be  rid  of  him.  His  claims,  we  say,  are  ridiculous;  his 
demands  are  impossible;  his  purity  is  an  offense. 

To  officialdom,  sometimes  in  the  Church  and  far  too  often  in 
the  state,  he  is  a  disturber  of  the  peace;  his  intolerable  freedom  is  a 
burden  too  grievous  for  any  human  being  or  any  institution  to  bear. 
The  point  is  that  self -centered  people  find  it  impossible  to  live  with 
Jesus.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  come  into  the  presence  of  Christ  because  the 
moment  we  do,  we  see  ourselves  for  what  we  are  and  in  that  moment 
we  know  too  that  there  is  something  of  the  demonic  in  us.  The  same 
goodness  which  seems  too  unreasonable  when  it  makes  us  aware  of 
our  own  devilishness  brings  peace  and  sanity  in  our  hearts  when  its 
power  triumphs.  People  who  have  been  caught  in  the  conflict  of  evil 
afterwards  can  always  look  back  and  wonder  why  they  struggled  so 
stubbornly  against  the  Christ. 

What  is  the  secret  of  our  Lord's  life?  "All  the  people  were 
very  attentive  to  hear  him."  From  that  day  to  this,  there  has  been 
a  yearning  and  a  quest  for  the  Son  of  God.  Still  he  speaks  with  an 
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authority  unlike  that  of  any  other,  waking  "desires  you  may 
never  forget,"  showing  you  "stars  you  never  saw  before," 
"dreams  of  the  unfulfilled  and  the  unpossessed."  Still  the  same 
haunting  radiance,  still  the  same  mystery  of  release,  still  the  same 
relentless  faith  staring  at  us  until  the  pain  of  it  is  like  an  iron  nail 
driven  into  the  soul. 

Jesus  was  no  dull  person.  He  saw  through  the  perversions 
of  religion  and  politics  and  the  life  of  the  marketplace.  There  was 
only  one  way  and  that  was  God's  way.  But  this  God-centered 
life  of  obedience  did  not  blind  him  to  the  realities  of  life.  He 
knew  the  importance  of  daily  bread.  The  wisdom  of  a  man  who 
bought  a  piece  of  land.  The  shrewdness  of  a  steward  who  made 
preparations  for  the  day  when  he  would  be  out  of  a  job.  The 
foolishness  of  a  man  who  hoarded  his  money  and  the  keenness 
of  a  sharp  investor  who  doubled  what  he  had. 

Neither  was  our  Lord  Jesus  a  prosaic  person.  He  could  see 
the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  reflect  on  the  glory  that 
Solomon  once  enjoyed.  His  heart  was  warmed  by  the  appeal  of 
little  children  and  that  same  heart  softened  with  sympathy  for 
those  who  struggled  with  guilt  and  sorrow  and  failure.  He  saw 
through  the  petty  tricks,  the  cheap  maneuverings,  and  the  cun- 
ning devices  of  his  opponents.  He  was  kind  but  not  fooled  by 
those  who  professed  allegiance  and  then  cast  their  lot  with  the 
team  they  thought  would  win.  He  was  unimpressed  by  the 
worldly  display  of  power  and  wealth  and  at  the  same  time  saw 
the  possibilities  of  putting  them  to  good  advantage  for  the  will  of 
God.  God  was  first,  last,  and  always  the  center  of  his  life. 

He  had  chosen  his  vocation  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  nothing,  not  even  death,  was  to  stand  in  his  way.  His 
contribution  was  to  bring  to  pass  that  which  he  knew  was  the 
eternal  truth:  There  would  be  no  real  peace,  no  real  prosperity, 
no  real  love  until  God  and  nothing  else  ruled  the  hearts  of  people. 
That  people  didn't  catch  on  right  away  and  follow  his  teaching 
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brought  him  no  dismay  and  never  caused  him  to  waver.  The 
Church  of  his  day  and  the  powers  of  his  day  built  up  an  iron 
curtain  that  thwarted  him  at  every  move,  but  he  was  obedient  to 
his  God  until  the  end. 

Unlike  most  biographies  of  great  people,  the  story  of  the  man 
Jesus  is  not  a  success  story  in  the  usual  sense.  The  life  of  Jesus  began 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks  and  ended  between  two  thieves.  What 
transpired  between  these  two  events  of  his  birth  and  death  has  a 
fascination  for  all  of  us  and  leads  us  to  join  with  the  centurion,  who 
witnessed  his  death,  by  saying:  "Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

The  person  of  Jesus  has  been  a  debatable  issue  in  almost 
every  century  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  modern  times,  he  has 
been  pictured  as  everything  from  an  advertising  agent  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist. But  the  orthodox  and  classical  conception  of  Jesus  has 
never  changed.  The  universal  Christian  faith  is  that  Jesus  existed 
before  the  worlds  began.  He  was  with  his  Father  before  all  time 
and  space.  He  is  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very 
God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 

A  true  and  enlightened  understanding  of  Jesus  requires  the 
belief  in  a  preexistent  Christ  who  always  was,  who  is,  and  who 
ever  shall  be.  Jesus  is  one  with  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Christ  is  God  of  God.  He  is  without  time  and  space,  and 
we  profess  that  he  is  "of  one  substance  with  the  Father  by  whom 
all  things  were  made."  If  we  understand  Christ  aright,  then  the 
historical  Jesus  is  the  earthly  appearance  of  the  preexistent  Christ. 
As  St.  Paul  so  beautifully  said: 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus:  who,  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men:  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
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In  other  words,  he  who  was  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
and  very  God  of  very  God  did  not  consider  it  a  humility  to  take 
upon  himself  human  flesh  and  to  be  equal  with  human  beings 
and  their  presence  to  be  obedient  unto  the  greatest  threat  of  their 
existence,  which  is  human  death. 

So  we  see  Christ  as  preexistent.  We  see  him  as  human.  And 
we  see  him  as  the  resurrected  Christ.  Many  modern  people  find 
the  resurrection  appearances  of  Jesus  a  stumbling  block  to  their 
faith.  How  could  he  be  on  the  Emmaus  road?  In  a  house  in 
Jerusalem?  Make  himself  known  at  the  empty  tomb?  And  ap- 
pear to  these  people  here,  there,  and  everywhere?  To  be  known 
and  yet  not  known?  To  be  seen  and  yet  not  seen?  To  be  dead 
and  yet  alive? 

We  cannot  understand  this  unless  we  understand  that  this 
resurrected  Christ  was  also  the  preexistent  Christ,  who  was  with 
God  before  all  worlds,  who  shared  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  humble  himself  to  become  like 
humans  and  to  suffer  the  agony  and  death  of  the  cross  only  to 
appear  the  victorious  and  Risen  Christ. 

This  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  Man  of  man  and  God  of  God.  He 
is  perfect  man.  He  is  perfect  God.  He  is  limited  by  time  and 
space,  and  yet  time  and  space  and  life  and  death  have  no  control 
over  him. 

From  the  human  standpoint  Jesus  was  a  paradox.  How  can 
one  live  in  a  sinful  world  and  be  perfect?  How  can  one  die  and 
yet  live?  How  can  one  be  God  and  man?  These  words,  cryptic  as 
they  may  be,  offer  a  difficulty  only  to  those  of  little  faith.  They 
offer  difficulty  to  those  who  refuse  to  face  life  for  what  it  is  with 
all  of  its  trials  and  tribulations.  They  offer  difficulty  to  those  who 
want  to  dupe  up  life  with  some  sort  of  a  narcotic  religion  so  that 
they  will  not  have  to  face  the  realities  of  life. 

But  those  who  really  will  submit  themselves  to  God,  who 
are  not  trying  to  evade  the  crosses  of  life,  there  comes  a  depth  of 
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understanding  and  peace.  Only  those  who  are  afraid  to  live  have 
difficulty  with  the  real  Christ.  Jesus,  the  Christ,  entered  into  this 
human  existence,  participated  in  all  the  finiteness  of  human  life, 
even  unto  death,  and  was  not  conquered  by  it.  Heaven  touched 
earth  and  established  a  kingdom.  The  divine  invaded  the  human 
and  made  possible  a  new  life. 

In  Jesus,  the  Christ,  God  set  the  partem  of  what  people  should 
be  and  showed  us  in  simple,  undeniable  terms  that  life  is  not  a  matter 
of  endurance  or  simple  courage  but  that  life  is  a  victory  to  those  who 
have  faith  and  are  obedient  to  the  will  of  God.  What  is  more,  the 
Christ  who  existed  before  all  time  and  space,  who  came  among  us  in 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  who  walked  among  us  in  the  temple  and  the 
marketplace,  who  left  us  through  the  resurrection  and  ascension  is 
still  alive  and  is  still  with  us. 

This  Christ  continues  as  a  sparkling  and  dynamic  reality  in 
all  of  human  life  and  history  today.  And  this  same  Christ,  who 
endured  the  tears  and  pain  of  this  earthly  existence,  who  passed 
not  only  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  but  through 
the  cold,  stark  portals  of  human  death  itself,  now  reigns  immor- 
tal and  invisible  and  comes  to  us  in  all  of  the  reality  of  his 
promise  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacramental  rite  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

So  what  are  we  to  remember?  In  this  life  we  can  die  to 
despair  and  be  raised  to  hope.  We  can  die  to  doubt  and  be  raised 
to  faith.  We  can  die  to  anger  and  be  raised  to  love.  Christ  can  live 
in  us  and  we  in  him,  and  in  the  life  to  come  we  can  live  eternally 
in  God's  presence.  We  learn  to  live  our  life  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
learn  that  he  has  given  us  a  pattern  for  living.  That  pattern  is  that 
we  go  from  experience  to  reflection  to  service.  This  is  a  pattern 
which  never  ends. 

This  is  a  pattern  which  is  a  process  of  life  and  one  of  which 
we  need  to  be  deeply  conscious  and  need  to  put  into  effect  in 
order  that  the  experience  that  we  have  had  may  be  submitted  to 
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reflection  and  further  struggle  with  the  Spirit  so  that  there  may 
be  a  greater  awareness  of  the  meaning,  purpose,  and  service 
which  we  should  make  of  our  life.  I  can  only  repeat  to  those  who 
are  still  struggling  with  this  problem  those  words  of  our  Lord 
himself:  "Blessed  is  he  who  takes  no  offense  at  me." 


He  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
for  nine  years,  1951-1960. 
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Chapter  5 
Holy  Communion 

IF  I  WERE  ASKED  TO  NAME  THE  GREATEST  THING  I  RECEIVE 
from  membership  in  the  Church,  I  would  say  the  privilege  of 
receiving  Holy  Communion.  It  is  the  central  act  of  Christian 
worship  and  takes  precedence  over  any  other  service  of  worship, 
for  it  was  ordained  and  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself. 

I  know  nothing  that  brings  more  refreshment,  more  strength, 
more  inward  peace,  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  feeling  of  being  made 
clean  and  new  and  whole  in  our  relationship  with  God.  Thus  our 
communion,  each  time  we  receive  it,  is  in  a  real  sense  a  new  birth, 
being  raised  from  the  dead  by  God,  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead. 

Whatever  the  conditions  of  life — whether  it  be  joy  or  sad- 
ness, whether  it  be  in  wealth  or  poverty,  whether  it  be  in  hope  or 
despair,  whether  it  be  in  courage  or  fear,  whether  it  be  in  life  or 
death,  sickness  or  good  health — the  materials  of  bread  and  wine 
come  at  the  climax  of  corporate  worship,  the  conveyors  of  God's 
gift  of  new  life  to  our  broken  lives. 

When  a  communion  has  been  correctly  made,  we  go  forth 
feeling  that  Christ  himself  is  going  with  us,  so  we  must  not  be 
casual  about  our  communions.  We  must  make  them  regularly 
and  with  preparation. 

Before  approaching  the  altar,  we  must  confess  all  those 
things  that  separate  us  from  our  God  and  our  fellow  human 
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beings.  We  walk  to  the  communion  rail  as  we  would  walk  for- 
ward to  meet  our  God.  We  walk  with  determination  and  faith: 
"Here  am  I,  send  me.  Here  am  I,  take  me,  take  all  of  me."  If  it  be 
life,  good.  If  it  be  death,  good.  Our  preparation  can  be  thought 
of  as  our  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  We  sweat  it  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,  and  then  we  offer  our  whole  selves. 

And  before  we  leave  the  Church,  we  give  thanks,  the  only 
rightful  response.  But  remember,  when  we  go  forth,  we  go  as 
one  who  has  been  with  God.  We  dare  not  act  as  though  we  had 
come  from  hell  rather  than  from  heaven.  This  is  not  a  service  for 
good  people,  for  in  the  eyes  of  God  no  one  is  perfect.  This  is  a 
service  for  those  "who  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent"  from  their 
sins.  If  we  cannot  repent,  then  we  go  seek  help! 

Trie  gift  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  real  personal  presence  of  the  risen, 
glorified  Lord.  For  he  intended  this  bread  to  say  to  us,  "This  is  me, 
and  I  am  present  with  you  even  though  unseen."  And  when  we  take 
the  cup  we  understand  this  to  be  the  pledge  of  this  new  covenant 
proclaimed  in  the  cross  of  Christ  and  also  that  the  benefits  of  this 
cross  and  resurrection  are  to  be  shared  with  us. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Lord's  Supper  points  forward  to  the  end 
of  life  and  our  own  resurrected  life.  For  in  this  Eucharistic  meal,  we 
have  a  foretaste  and  a  down  payment  of  our  final  union  with  Christ 
in  heaven.  As  you  and  I  partake  of  this  meal  together,  we  find  a 
pledge  and  expression  of  fellowship  between  Christians  on  a  much 
deeper  level  than  any  other  fellowship  we  have  ever  known. 

People  often  say  the  Church  encourages  us  to  be  obedient 
in  order  that  we  might  be  saved.  This  is  saying  that  by  Christian 
obedience  I  earn  my  salvation.  But  if  we  understand  this  Eucha- 
ristic meal  correctly  and  the  pledge  which  our  Lord  has  given  us 
through  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  Christian  obedience 
takes  on  a  new  meaning,  for  then  Christian  obedience  becomes 
the  expression  of  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  many  benefits 
which  he  has  made  available  to  us  through  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 
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In  other  words,  we  are  in  this  great  service  saying  to  God, 
"Thank  you."  The  reason  that  he  gave  us  a  means  of  remembering 
him  was  that  we  did  not  understand.  His  means  of  remembrance,  the 
Holy  Communion,  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  Eucharist,  a  ritual  based 
on  the  Last  Supper  Jesus  had  with  his  disciples. 

This  service  grew  out  of  a  historic  crisis. 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  was  in  a  position  of  ex- 
treme tension  between  life  and  death.  He  had  life  in  all  its 
abundance  on  one  hand  and  death  on  the  cross  on  the  other. 
The  immediate  situation  was  one  of  mixed  emotions.  He  was 
about  to  have  a  meal  with  those  whom  he  loved.  One  whom  he 
loved  was  about  to  betray  him  to  death  on  the  cross. 

Jesus  directed  the  conversation  toward  the  great  event  for 
which  he  had  been  preparing  his  disciples.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
conversation,  for  he  had  to  announce  that  one  of  his  intimate 
family  of  disciples  was  about  to  betray  him.  God  was  about  to 
be  betrayed  by  his  own  creation.  Naturally  this  was  a  shock  to 
all  those  who  sat  around  the  table — except  to  the  one  who  was 
guilty.  Any  atmosphere  of  peace  or  calm  that  comes  from  a 
religious  meal  was  broken. 

Jesus  tried  to  soften  this  shock  by  reminding  them  how  he 
had  always  told  them  that  he  must  suffer  in  order  that  the  will  of 
God  might  come  to  pass.  So,  this  was  more  than  a  last  supper. 
This  meal  was  to  memorialize  the  betrayal  of  God  by  human- 
kind. Jesus  taught  that  even  though  God  was  to  be  sold  out  for  a 
few  pieces  of  silver  he  would  come  again  to  save  us  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  world.  This  made  of  the  Last  Supper  a  new 
covenant  relationship  between  us  and  God,  a  covenant  which 
promised  victory  over  all  the  evil  that  he  could  muster  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  deeds. 

Then,  Jesus,  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  disciples  a  sort  of 
preview  of  the  things  to  come,  took  a  piece  of  bread  and  broke  it 
and  said,  "This  is  my  Body,  which  is  given  for  you:  This  do  in 
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remembrance  of  me."  And  then  he  took  a  cup  of  wine  from  the 
table  and  said,  "This  is  my  Blood  of  the  New  Testament,  even 
that  which  is  poured  out  for  you." 

Then  came  a  dramatic  moment  when  Jesus  said,  "the  hand 
of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table."  They  were 
united  around  a  common  table,  yet  they  were  divided  by  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts.  A  group  of  friends  who  had  pledged  their 
lives  to  a  common  cause  had  secretly  made  their  way  to  an  upper 
room  and  there  their  leader  announced  that  one  among  them 
was  to  betray  him.  Their  thoughts,  their  fears,  their  anxieties 
were  all  locked  in  their  hearts  just  as  they  were  locked  in  the 
upper  room. 

Suddenly  they  had  been  swept  from  the  heights  of  a  per- 
sonal religious  experience  with  their  Master  to  the  hard  realism 
of  the  power  and  deception  of  evil  at  work  among  them.  All  the 
world  seemed  to  crumble  about  them.  Just  like  that  bread  his 
body  was  to  be  broken.  And  just  like  that  cup  of  wine  his  blood 
was  to  be  poured  out. 

What  could  he  mean  when  he  said,  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me"?  These  words  strike  to  the  core  of  the  Christian 
Gospel.  They  picture  for  us  the  historical  Jesus  who  was  trapped, 
just  like  we  are,  in  the  sinful  power  of  people. 

Jesus  was  a  good  man.  He  was  undefiled  by  the  lust,  the 
greed,  the  hate,  and  the  fear  that  possess  other  human  beings  like 
ourselves.  But  as  a  human  being  he  was  vulnerable  to  death.  He 
could  wrestle  with  all  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  to  be  all- 
powerful  and  all-wise.  But  his  human  body  could  not  withstand 
the  agony  of  the  cross  and  the  sword  that  was  to  pierce  his  side. 
Sin  had  tried  all  of  its  temptations,  but  he  had  overcome  them. 

Now  he  had  to  face  the  last  attack  of  sinful  people — the 
attack  of  death — and  he  was  trapped!  So  this  was  not  a  superfi- 
cial, pious,  religious  act  that  Jesus  was  doing.  The  Last  Supper 
was  grounded  in  the  realities  of  life.  He  knew  the  historical 
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situation  and  even  as  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  his  enemy,  he 
was  trying  to  tell  those  who  loved  him  what  God's  plan  of  action 
is  when  the  sinful  human  situation  becomes  so  complicated  that 
we  are  trapped! 

We  must  die.  Our  body  must  be  broken.  Our  blood  must 
be  poured  out.  And  then  God  will  take  this  broken  body  and  he 
will  create  a  new  body  and  give  it  a  new  life. 

Jesus  was  giving  his  last  and  final  lesson  on  how  to  live  life 
when  all  the  chips  are  down  and  we  are  betrayed  and  trapped 
unto  death.  Jesus  did  not  fear  because  he  knew  that  the  creator 
of  this  universe  had  a  plan  whereby  the  good  must  win  and  evil 
must  be  defeated,  and  this  plan  was  a  new  creation  and  a  new 
life  out  of  the  broken  life  that  is  betrayed  unto  death. 

What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he  said,  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me"?  He  was  saying,  "Friend,  someday  you,  too,  will 
be  caught  in  this  sinful  trap,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  God 
has  a  way  of  escape.  It  is  not  an  easy  way,  but  it  is  a  sure  and 
certain  way.  It  is  the  way  of  the  passion  and  the  cross,  and  for 
the  passion  you  will  receive  a  crown  of  glory." 

The  way  of  Christ  is  a  practical,  real,  and  historical  way  of 
life.  Any  mature  person  who  has  ever  lived  knows  that  all  lives 
are  filled  with  crises,  and  at  the  core  of  every  crisis  there  is  a  cross 
and  on  every  cross  there  is  a  passion. 

There  are  those  who  like  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  way 
around  the  cross  and  that  you  can  enjoy  life  without  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  passion,  but  if  you  have  faced  crises  in  your  life,  you 
know  there  is  no  way  around  the  cross.  Each  one  of  us  must  pass 
through  that  cross,  if  we  are  to  have  victory  and  a  new  life. 

When  Jesus  said,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  he  was 
telling  us  to  accept  our  crosses  and  die  to  our  own  selfish  motives 
so  that  the  will  of  God  can  enter  our  lives  and  recreate  that 
which  has  been  destroyed.  This  means  that  we  must  trust  God! 
If  we  do  not  trust  God,  then  we  cannot  use  God's  plan.  We  must 
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spend  our  lives  trying  to  run  around  the  crosses  rather  than 
passing  through  them. 

Think  back  on  the  crises  of  life:  failure  in  business,  rejection 
by  the  community,  death  of  a  child  or  loved  one,  failure  in 
marriage.  If  we  have  overcome  these  crises  in  which  we  were 
trapped,  we  know  that  we  suffered  through  our  crosses  and  now 
we  have  a  new  life.  If  we  are  still  harassed  and  possessed  by  these 
crises,  then  we  know  that  we  have  failed  to  pass  through  our 
crosses  and  we  will  never  enjoy  a  new  life  until  we  do. 

We  must  face  the  real  historical  crisis  and  then  we  must  die 
to  our  own  selfish  will  so  that  the  will  of  God  can  come  to  life  in 
us.  And  what  is  true  of  our  personal  lives  is  true  of  the  whole 
collective  life  of  humankind. 

Today  almost  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
trapped  in  some  crisis.  South  Africa  has  its  race  conflict.  Central 
Europe  has  its  poverty.  America  is  trapped  in  a  war  that  isn't  a 
war.  We  are  faced  with  maintaining  a  wartime  economy  when 
the  desire  of  the  nation  is  to  return  to  a  peacetime  economy.  We 
are  so  confused  that  Americans  are  betraying  Americans.  On  the 
very  table  at  which  we  sit  there  is  the  hand  of  someone  who  is 
waiting  to  smear,  to  betray,  to  destroy  those  we  can  call  our  best 
friends. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  greatest  problem  of  our 
human  sinful  situation  is  not  management  against  labor,  or  black 
against  white,  or  Gentile  against  Jew.  True  these  are  problems, 
but  so  often  they  are  used  for  selfish  ends  by  compatriots  and 
friends  who  are  possessed  by  the  devil's  own  desire  for  power. 
This  is  not  class  or  racial  or  religious  conflict.  This  is  betrayal! 

If  we  are  to  win,  we  must  endure  this  passion  with  humility.  We 
must  pass  through  the  cross.  We  must  trust  God  and  then  God  will 
transform  our  passion  into  the  power  and  wisdom  to  achieve  justice 
and  peace  and  righteousness.  And  in  place  of  a  cross,  we  will  obtain  a 
new  and  a  more  prosperous  life  for  all  people. 
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What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he  said,  "Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me"? 

He  meant  for  those  who  love  him  to  die  daily  to  sin  so  that 
the  love  of  God  can  heal  the  wounds  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
human  soul.  He  meant  for  those  who  love  him  to  gather  to- 
gether frequently  to  receive  his  body  and  his  blood  so  that  they 
may  be  reminded  of  God's  plan  for  getting  out  of  the  trap  of  this 
sinful  human  situation.  And  if  we  trust  God,  then  by  his  grace, 
God  will  recreate  our  broken  lives  and  we  will  have  a  new  life,  a 
human  life,  a  life  which  will  be  made  strong  and  good  by  the  life 
of  the  Risen  Christ,  a  life  which  can  say,  "I  live  in  Christ  and 
Christ  lives  in  me." 

The  first  service  of  Holy  Communion  was  of  tremendous 
importance  to  Jesus  and  his  followers.  In  a  sense,  it  was  a  climax 
of  Jesus'  ministry  as  well  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  The  dis- 
ciples still  didn't  really  understand,  for  when  things  began  to 
work  out  as  he  prophesied,  they  all  left  him  for  parts  unknown. 
But  when  the  light  dawned  on  them,  after  the  resurrection,  they 
struggled  for  some  way  to  put  what  they  felt  and  knew  and 
desired  into  action.  They  turned  to  the  bread  and  wine  and 
water. 

Jesus  at  the  institution  of  this  holy  meal  in  an  upper  room 
commanded  his  followers,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 
They  understood  that  to  mean  whenever  they  gathered  together 
in  his  name. 

Thus  this  ritual  became  the  vehicle  to  carry  through  the 
ages  the  message  that  Jesus  came  into  this  world  to  make  known. 
The  original  service  has  changed  considerably  since  its  institu- 
tion. The  only  point  at  which  we  really  seem  to  return  to  the 
original  is  in  the  words  of  the  prayer  of  consecration  where  the 
priest  at  the  altar — or  the  celebrant — takes  the  unleavened  bread 
and  breaks  it  and  the  wine  and  water  that  are  mixed  in  a  large 
cup — which  we  call  a  chalice — and  repeats  the  words  that  Jesus 
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used  at  the  first  holy  meal:  "This  is  my  Body,  which  is  given  for 
you  ....  my  Blood,  which  is  shed  for  you."  Every  service  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  regardless  of  church  or  language  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  has  retained  this  core  of  the  service. 

In  our  effort  to  save  and  use  this  important  vehicle  for  the 
spread  of  Jesus'  message,  we  found  that  we  had  to  use  hymns 
and  Bible  readings  and  vestments  and  other  appointments  famil- 
iar to  the  people  in  order  to  make  this  ritual  meaningful  and  to 
portray  as  vividly  as  we  knew  how  the  message  that  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  humankind.  While  the  vehicle  has  changed  over 
nineteen  hundred  years — and  it  will  continue  to  change — the 
core  is  always  there,  a  simple  ritual  that  Jesus  instituted  so  that 
we  might  all  better  understand. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  the  Mass,  the  Eucharist,  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, regardless  of  language  and  place,  form,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
is  the  reliving  of  that  night  in  the  upper  room  plus  the  benefit  of 
looking  back  on  what  followed  it  and  what  the  continual  re- 
membrance of  this  night  has  meant  and  has  done  in  the  lives  of 
countless  thousands  of  people.  The  service  of  Holy  Communion 
gathers  together  in  one  act  all  that  God  has  done  for  us  and 
focuses  our  attention  in  gratitude  on  the  most  loving  of  all  these 
acts:  the  cross,  the  free  gift  of  God's  son,  the  obedient  dying  of 
that  son,  the  victory  of  God  over  the  evil  that  killed  his  son. 

The  cross  for  us  is  a  sign  of  the  promise  that  God  has  made 
us:  If  we  too  will  lose  our  lives  for  his  sake,  we  shall  gain  it,  but  if 
we  try  to  save  our  lives  for  ourselves,  we  shall  lose  it.  As  God 
reached  forth  from  his  heaven  and  broke  the  power  of  evil  and 
death  over  his  son  who  hung  and  died  helpless  upon  the  cross,  so 
God  has  promised  always  to  break  the  power  of  evil  and  death  if 
we  will  offer  ourselves  to  him.  This  is  what  our  Lord  did.  This  is 
what  we  are  commemorating. 

Christian  people  accept  this  service  as  a  means  by  which 
God  speaks  to  them.  At  the  altar,  Christ  is  present  there,  waiting 
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for  us,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not.  The  old  subjective  thinking 
that  Christ  is  only  present  if  we  believe  he  is  there  is  just  another 
vain  attempt  by  us  to  control  the  presence  of  Christ.  We  cannot 
make  him  present.  He  is  present. 

Like  the  television  set  in  our  home,  we  can  tune  him  in  or 
we  can  tune  him  out.  But  Christ  is  present.  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  God  speaks  to  us.  If  we  come  to  the  altar  and  go  away  just 
as  we  came,  we  are  like  unto  the  world  of  Jesus'  day:  We  have 
eyes  to  see  but  see  not  and  ears  to  hear  but  hear  not. 

We  have  been  in  his  presence.  We  have  failed  not  Christ,  for 
he  was  there  willing,  ready,  with  arms  outstretched,  pouring  out 
his  life  for  us  as  he  did  on  Calvary.  If  we  came  before  his  pres- 
ence with  bended  knee  and  humble  heart,  then  we  have  been 
where  heaven  and  earth  meet.  We  were  permeated  by  his  divine 
presence  and  fed  with  the  food  of  eternal  life.  We  shared  in  that 
mystical  fellowship. 

All  that  is  required  of  anyone  to  come  to  this  service  is  the 
confession — sealed  by  Holy  Baptism — that  "I  want  Jesus  to  be 
the  Lord  and  Savior  of  my  life,"  and  then  to  admit,  "O  Blessed 
Jesus,  I  need  thy  help."  The  reason  that  we  need  him  so  badly  is 
because  we  are  not  good,  so  personal  goodness  is  the  last  thing 
that  should  enter  our  minds  as  we  approach  his  holy  table. 

He  came  because  we  are  what  we  are.  We  come  because  we 
know  we  need  help.  If  we  do  not  need  help,  then  we  do  not 
come.  And  if  we  think  we  do  not  need  help,  then  we  do  not  need 
God  because  God's  great  interest  is  to  love  and  help  those  whom 
he  has  created. 

We  cannot  share  his  life  without  sharing  his  work  and  his 
work  is  with  the  people  and  the  problems  of  this  world.  We 
must  go  forward  and  love  this  world  and  work  for  this  world 
courageously,  for  if  he  sends  us  out  we  shall  lack  nothing.  To 
receive  the  broken  body  and  outpoured  blood  of  him  who  came 
to  minister  to  the  whole  world  and  then  to  retire  to  comfortable 
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contemplation  is  a  perversion  of  the  whole  life  and  teachings  of 
our  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  outpouring  love  such  as  we  find 
in  our  Savior.  It  is  not  an  escape  mechanism  nor  a  compensation 
but  a  dynamic,  purposeful  way  of  life  in  emulation  of  God  as 
found  in  Jesus  Christ.  Calvary  has  become  for  us  the  greatest 
known  altar — the  altar  of  God.  If  we  pray  the  Eucharist  in  this 
manner,  then  when  we  "draw  near  with  faith,"  we  find  Christ 
present  for  our  hearts,  souls,  and  minds. 

That  is  why  the  Last  Supper  stands  as  one  of  the  memo- 
rable events  of  history.  It  is  a  service  for  all  people.  No  references 
are  required.  Rich,  poor,  black,  white,  all  children  of  God  are 
invited  and  urged  to  come.  A  priest  of  our  Church  can  never 
refuse  this  sacrament  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  confess  his  or 
her  sins.  There  is  no  human  failure  that  the  mercy  of  God  cannot 
accept.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  designed  for  saint  and  sinner  alike. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  a  healing  sacrament.  It  reaches 
out  and  into  the  soul  of  man  and  woman.  It  lifts  us  close  to 
eternity!  All  of  us  find  something  in  it  that  is  comprehensive, 
universal,  and  without  discrimination. 

But  heed  this  word  of  warning!  This  is  of  God  and  we 
cannot  play  with  it.  The  fruits  of  the  service  come  from  working 
at  it.  The  joy  of  it  grows.  We  don't  sprinkle  the  Grace  of  God 
around  like  holy  water.  We  grow,  we  develop,  we  mature  in  it. 
No  sacrament  can  heal  a  troubled  spirit  unless  we  are  exposed  to 
it.  This  is  one  place  where  there  is  no  danger  of  overexposure. 
Only  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  joy  is  in  our  doing.  Our  wealth  is  in 
our  receiving.  Our  health  is  in  our  feeding. 

Now,  how  do  we  make  our  communion?  Just  as  Jesus  did 
not  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  without  preparation,  so  we  do 
not  presume  to  come  and  do  this  in  remembrance  of  him  unless 
we  are  prepared.  Remember  Jesus  knelt  for  many  hours  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  before  coming  to  the  cross  that  his  death 
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transformed  into  an  altar.  On  the  night  before  we  receive,  we, 
too,  should  kneel  in  our  Gethsemane.  Our  hearts  should  beat 
and  our  consciences  should  pain  us,  and  we  should  suffer  in 
some  measure  that  struggle  all  over  again.  The  struggle  demands 
decision,  the  decision  to  die  to  self  and  live  to  God.  Yes,  die  to 
self  and  live  to  God. 

The  preparation  should  not  be  a  session  of  self-congratula- 
tions but  one  of  searching  the  heart  and  mind  and  scrubbing  the 
soul.  If  only  we  worked  as  hard  on  our  souls  before  our  com- 
munion as  we  do  on  the  silverware  before  our  dinner  parties! 
The  silverware  tarnishes  again  as  do  our  souls,  but  the  glitter  of 
the  silverware  has  died  with  the  party — the  brightness  of  a 
cleansed  soul  has  pleased  God  and  given  us  a  foretaste  of  the 
new  life. 

What  do  we  use  to  cleanse  our  soul?  The  Ten  Command- 
ments (see  the  explanation  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  and 
the  Beatitudes.  These  form  a  sort  of  rule  and  they  measure  our 
shortcomings.  They  are  of  particular  value  in  that  they  help  us  to 
know  that  we  need  the  help  of  God  in  our  lives.  And  this  help  we 
can  find  in  the  service  of  Holy  Communion. 

After  our  preparation  on  the  night  before,  we  are  ready  for 
a  feast  with  our  Lord.  It  is  his  meal.  We  rise  early  and  arrive  at 
Church  with  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  time  in  which  to  quiet 
ourselves  and  make  ready  for  communion  with  our  God.  We 
pray  the  service  with  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Notice,  we  PRAY  the 
service;  we  do  not  listen  to  it  read.  The  Prayer  Book  itself  is  to  be 
used.  Some  people  feel  that  they  have  heard  the  service  so  often 
that  they  know  it  by  heart.  They  forget  that  when  they  put  the 
book  aside  they  put  aside  one  of  the  means  by  which  God  seeks 
to  open  our  hearts.  By  not  using  the  Prayer  Book,  we  give  the 
false  impression  of  spiritually  "being  on  the  inside." 

What  is  the  intention  of  the  service?  If  we  knew  that  tomor- 
row we  were  to  come  into  the  presence  of  our  Master,  there 
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would  be  one  special  thing  we  would  want  to  do.  Maybe  a 
request  for  the  needs  of  someone  or  some  institution;  a  remem- 
brance of  a  loved  one  departed  this  life;  the  desire  to  be  reunited 
with  our  husband,  wife,  friend,  brother,  sister;  the  hope  of  being 
healed  in  mind,  body,  and  soul.  Such  is  the  intention  of  the  man 
or  woman  coming  to  the  Holy  Communion  where  we  expect  to 
meet  our  Lord. 

Of  course,  we  always  intend  to  give  thanks,  for  that  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  this  central  act  of  Christian  worship  and 
one  of  the  names  given  to  the  service,  the  Holy  Thanksgiving,  or, 
if  the  Greek  derivative  is  used,  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Our  preparation,  our  coming  to  the  service,  our  intentions, 
our  going  forth  into  the  world  is  a  thanksgiving  for  all  that  God 
has  done  for  us  even  before  we  asked.  He  loved  us  before  we 
loved  him.  We  are  thankful!  The  only  thing  that  is  going  to  give 
us  a  firm  foundation  is  preparation — preparation  for  life,  prepa- 
ration for  death — and  the  Church's  contribution  to  this  well 
prepared  communion,  which  ends  in  a  glorious  thanksgiving. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  glorious  experience  that  assures  us 
that  we  were  made  for  God  and  that  we  can  live  in  the  presence 
of  Christ  here  and  now  as  we  strive  to  fulfill  the  obligations  and 
privileges  of  this  earthly  life.  Our  daily  living  can  be  a  constant 
Holy  Eucharist  as  we  are  willing  to  die  over  and  over  again  in 
order  that  God  may  reign  in  the  world. 
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Prayer 

PRAYER  IS  A  HABIT.  EATING  IS  A  HABIT.  SLEEPING  IS  A 
habit.  Working  is  a  habit.  But  prayer  is  one  of  those  good 
habits  that  each  of  us  must  have  if  we  are  to  live  a  normal, 
healthy,  mental,  and  spiritual  life.  Most  of  us,  if  asked,  would  be 
satisfied  with  defining  prayer  as  talking  with  God,  communicat- 
ing with  the  beyond,  an  act  that  transcends  time  and  space. 

The  only  way  for  us  to  get  in  tune  with  God  is  to  pray.  That 
is  what  prayer  is:  getting  in  tune  with  God  and  finding  his  will 
for  us.  We  need  to  get  tuned  up;  we  need  to  talk  with  God.  You 
and  I  cannot  live  the  Christian  life  alone — though  we  usually 
pray  alone.  We  need  the  help  of  God.  We  need  the  power  of 
God. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  convince  others  of  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  power  to  change  lives,  we  must  be 
living  with  God  ourselves.  Our  own  inner  life  must  be  in  a 
healthy  state.  Our  own  contact  with  God  must  be  very  definite. 

Now  you  and  I  know  that  if  we  want  to  develop  our  minds 
we  must  study;  if  we  want  to  develop  our  bodies  we  must  exer- 
cise. Thus,  if  we  want  to  develop  our  souls  we  must  pray. 

I  am  not  a  mystic,  but  there  are  times  I  wish  I  were.  Mystics 
have  so  advanced  in  the  life  of  prayer  that  they  are  seemingly 
able  to  live  all  of  life  as  if  they  were  in  a  constant  and  unending 
conversation  with  God. 
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Religious  people  have  always  prayed,  but  it  was  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  who  gave  us  the  example  and  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian prayer.  Throughout  his  entire  ministry  our  Lord  constantly 
found  time  for  prayer.  Century  after  century  men  and  women 
have  devoted  themselves  to  it,  learning  the  principles,  perfecting 
methods,  developing  spiritual  techniques. 

God  has  made  prayer  a  spiritual  law  of  his  creation.  He  has 
planted  within  us  the  instinct  for  it.  Therefore,  when  we  think  of 
prayer  rightfully,  we  identify  it  with  holiness,  for  prayer  has  been 
called  "lifting  up  of  the  mind  to  God." 

To  say  that  people  are  religious  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
they  pray.  We  cannot  help  praying  if  God's  spirit  dwells  within 
us.  As  a  spiritual  director  said,  "What  keeps  prayer  going  is 
God."  But,  we  must  know  God! 

We  cannot  pray  unless  we  know  to  whom  we  pray.  Christianity 
is  concerned  about  a  life  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with  God.  We 
might  describe  mental  prayer  as  daydreaming  with  Christ. 

We  must  know  God  and  this  knowledge  comes  to  us  in  this  day 
and  age  through  his  Holy  Spirit.  For  what  is  prayer  but  to  connect 
every  thought  with  the  thought  of  God,  to  look  on  everything  as  his 
work,  to  submit  every  thought,  wish,  and  resolve  to  him,  to  feel  his 
presence  so  that  it  shall  restrain  us  in  our  wildest  joy. 

The  fact  that  our  Lord  in  his  hour  of  trial  went  into  the  garden 
and  on  his  knees  prayed,  "Let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  is  a  divine 
indication  that  prayer  is  a  necessity  of  our  human  nature  and  one  of 
the  privileges  of  every  child  of  God. 

To  force  prayer  as  a  duty  is  a  danger.  Christ  did  not.  He  never 
commanded  it.  He  never  taught  it  until  he  was  asked.  Like  our  Lord, 
we  often  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the  odds  seem  to  be 
stacked  against  us  and  where  to  act  seems  useless.  So,  like  our  Lord, 
we  throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Christ  did  it. 
He  believed  it,  and  that  is  enough.  For  he  was  wise  where  we  are 
foolish.  He  was  holy  where  we  are  evil.  We  must  rely  on  him. 
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We  can  gather  together  all  the  arguments  against  prayer  that  we 
may.  We  can  say  that  prayer  cannot  change  God's  will.  We  know 
that.  But  Christ  prayed.  Therefore,  we  must  pray. 

Spiritual  directors  advise  us  that  the  way  we  live  decides  the 
way  we  pray  and  our  behavior  afterwards.  For  humankind  has 
learned  that  every  wish  we  feel  is  a  prayer,  even  though  we  never 
express  it  before  God. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  erroneous  concepts  of  prayer.  A 
common  popular  conception  of  prayer  is  that  it  is  the  means  by 
which  the  wish  of  a  person  determines  the  will  of  God,  or  whatever 
we  desire  we  can  expect  him  to  give  us.  This  has  become  a  very 
popular  concept  of  prayer,  but  the  wishes  of  human  beings  do  not 
determine  the  will  of  God. 

Prayer  is  the  means  by  which  God's  power  is  released  into 
human  life  and  that  power  always  does  good.  We  are,  however, 
quickly  reminded  that  our  best  judgment  is  frequently  defective. 
There  is  the  possibility  that  maybe  we  are  wrong  when  we  think 
we  are  right,  and  maybe  we  are  right  when  we  think  we  are 
wrong,  so  we  pray  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Prayers,  of  course,  are  answered.  If  prayers  were  not  an- 
swered, there  would  be  no  sense  in  praying.  When  we  ask  God 
for  help,  we  must  accept  the  help  he  gives  us,  knowing  that  at  the 
moment  this  is  what  we  need  most.  The  answer  needn't  be 
expected  with  fire  from  heaven.  It  might  come  through  a  friend, 
in  a  book,  an  accident,  in  our  quiet  waiting  upon  God. 

We  cannot  use  God.  We  must  serve  him,  and  we  must  be 
loyal  and  obedient  to  his  will  for  us.  People  who  ask  God  to  stop 
the  immutable  laws  of  the  universe  to  satisfy  their  own  desires 
are  not  asking  just  that  God  do  what  they  want,  but  they  are 
asking  that  God  set  aside  the  whole  creation  as  he  formed  it  and 
established  it  and  create  a  whole  new  universe. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stop  praying  just  because  we  don't 
get  our  own  way.  The  object  of  prayer  is  not  the  success  of  its 
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petition  nor  is  its  rejection  a  proof  of  failure.  Test  it  by  the  case  of 
Christ.  The  only-begotten  Son  of  God  knelt  in  the  garden  at  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  trial,  but  his  prayers  did  not  succeed. 

Or  we  can  look  at  this  thing  from  the  other  side.  If  we 
should  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  answered  prayer  is  a 
proof  of  God's  favor,  we  would  quickly  become  unreasonably 
depressed  when  we  didn't  get  our  wish.  Christ's  petition  was  not 
granted  and  yet  he  was  the  one  well- beloved  of  his  Father. 

All  true  prayer  changes  the  human  will  into  submission  to 
the  divine  will.  Therefore,  prayer  is  always  centered  upon  God 
first  and  foremost.  Changing  our  passionate  selfish  desires  into 
submission  does  not  change  our  anxious  expectations  into  silent 
surrender  or  prove  that  we  have  not  the  spirit  of  true  prayer. 

Practically,  then,  we  can  say  that  we  should  pray  as  Christ 
did.  Our  Lord  prayed  until  he  ceased  to  pray.  We  can  pray  until 
prayer  makes  us  forget  our  own  wishes  and  causes  us  to  leave  it 
with  God's  will.  The  divine  wisdom  has  given  us  prayer  not  as  a 
means  to  obtain  the  good  things  of  earth  but  as  a  means  whereby 
we  learn  to  do  without  them.  Not  as  a  means  whereby  we  escape 
evil  but  as  a  means  whereby  we  become  strong  to  meet  it. 

As  the  Gospels  teach  us:  "There  appeared  an  angel  to  Jesus 
from  heaven,  strengthening  him."  This  was  the  true  reply  to  his 
prayer.  And  so  in  the  expectation  of  impending  danger,  our 
prayer  has  won  the  victory  not  when  we  have  warded  off  the 
trial  but  when,  like  Christ,  we  have  learned  to  say,  "Arise,  let  us 
go  to  meet  the  evil." 

Now  there  may  be  one  objection  made  to  all  of  this.  It  may 
be  said,  if  this  is  prayer,  then  I  have  lost  all  that  I  prized.  It  is  sad 
and  depressing  to  think  that  prayer  will  alter  nothing  and  bring 
nothing  that  I  wish.  All  that  was  precious  in  prayer  was  taken 
away  from  me. 

One  thing  in  reply  to  this:  We  may  have  lost  the  certainty  of 
getting  our  own  wish.  We  may  have  received  instead  the  com- 
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pensation  of  knowing  that  the  best  possible  thing  for  us  and  the 
best  possible  thing  for  all  will  be  accomplished.  Is  that  nothing? 
And  will  we  dare  to  say  that  prayer  is  of  no  benefit  to  us  at  all 
unless  we  can  reverse  the  spirit  of  our  Master's  prayer  and  say, 
"Not  as  thou  wilt,  but  as  I  will." 

Gradually  the  enveloping  atmosphere  of  prayer  becomes 
the  normal  environment  of  the  Christian  on  his  or  her  way  to 
God.  Occasional  kneelings  give  way  to  consistent  habits.  God  is 
over  all  and  in  us  all.  We  cannot  live  without  him.  We  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  live  with  him.  And  ultimately,  according  to 
teachers  of  prayer,  it  is  from  God  that  we  must  learn  to  pray.  A 
life  of  prayer  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Holy  Communion. 

Prayer  is  a  self-offering. 

This  is  the  basic  principle  involved  in  the  devotional  use  of 
the  service  of  Holy  Communion.  It  is  not  enough  to  offer  our- 
selves, but  we  must  offer  all  that  is  linked  with  our  lives — our 
family,  friends,  even  our  enemies.  This  is  an  offering  of  all  that 
we  are.  Thus,  each  time  we  receive  our  communion,  we  receive, 
in  a  real  sense,  a  new  birth,  a  being  raised  from  the  dead  by  God 
as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  And  in  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
we  go  back  into  the  world  as  he  would  go,  and  there  live  the  life 
of  God  among  people. 

One  day  when  Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  away  from  the 
crowd,  the  disciples  saw  their  Master  doing  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  things.  He  was  praying,  talking  with  his  Heav- 
enly Father.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  was  so  reverent — his  mind  was 
so  intent — that  the  disciples  felt  impelled  to  wish  that  they  could 
do  as  the  one  they  were  watching. 

Thus,  when  Jesus  had  finished,  they  exclaimed,  "Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray." 

Those  making  this  request  were  devout  Jews  and  thus  had 
prayed  from  childhood,  but  when  they  saw  Jesus  praying,  they 
felt  that  their  prayers  were  so  unworthy,  their  knowledge  of 
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prayer  so  slight  that  no  longer  could  they  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  lesson  in  prayer  than  that  which  they  asked  their  Master  to 
give.  Their  asking  was  rewarded  by  the  prayer  which  we  all 
know  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  family, 
the  holy  catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  which  is  in 
every  Prayer  Book  service,  and  which  forms  part  of  our  daily 
prayer  at  home  and  at  work. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  we  can  learn  the  purpose  of  prayer,  it 
is  in  his  prayer.  If  we  study  the  Holy  Gospels  carefully,  we  shall  see 
what  an  important  part  prayer  played  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Many 
people  if  asked  what  Jesus  did  when  on  this  earth  would  quickly  say 
that  he  worked  miracles  and  preached  to  people.  They  forget  that 
much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  prayer  and  worship. 

If  we  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  carefully,  we 
would  find  ten  actual  prayers  attributed  to  Jesus,  and  in  this  and 
the  other  Gospels  we  find  many  references  to  his  going  away  and 
praying  quietly.  We  read  of  Jesus  spending  a  whole  night  in 
prayer  before  choosing  his  disciples,  and  it  may  be  right  to  state 
that  never  did  he  take  up  any  important  work  without  first 
placing  it  before  his  Heavenly  Father  in  prayer. 

He  not  only  prayed  in  private  but  also  in  public  prayer  in 
the  synagogue  worship  every  Sabbath,  thus  setting  us  an  ex- 
ample to  join  in  worship  with  our  friends  in  church  every  Sunday 
and  at  special  times,  and  in  the  appointed  manner. 

We  may  remember  hearing  the  story  of  Jesus  sending  out 
seventy  of  his  disciples  to  teach  the  people,  and  when  they  re- 
turned full  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  regarding  the  results  of  their 
mission,  Jesus  himself  rejoiced  and  in  a  great  prayer  of  praise 
thanked  God  for  blessing  the  work  his  disciples  had  done. 

And  on  another  occasion  when  trial  and  temptation  sur- 
rounded Jesus,  he  prayed,  "Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done."  In  times  of  pleasure  and  sorrow  Jesus  prayed,  and  thus 
he  teaches  us  that  we  should  do  the  same. 
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Many  people  make  a  habit  of  praying  only  at  certain  times. 
It  is  quite  right  to  form  regular  habits  of  prayer — regularity  in 
this  subject  is  as  helpful  as  in  any  other,  and  the  prayer  habit 
needs  to  be  cultivated,  just  as  we  train  ourselves  in  such  habits  as 
punctuality  and  cleanliness — but  those  who  know  what  prayer 
really  is,  as  Jesus  did,  will  know  that  at  any  time  and  in  any  place 
they  can  talk  with  God. 

If  we  try  to  realize  that  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  is  always 
with  us,  we  can  always  talk  with  him.  It  may  not  always  be 
convenient  or  easy  to  pray  at  home,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
is  always  the  house  of  God.  It  may  be  that  we  will  find  it  difficult 
to  speak  with  God,  but  do  not  be  discouraged  if  this  be  so.  We 
must  learn  how  to  pray  as  we  learn  to  do  all  things  that  are 
worth  doing  in  life:  that  is  with  patience. 

We  shall  never  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  anything, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  prayer;  and  if  at  times  we  do  not 
know  what  to  say,  think  of  the  disciples  watching  Jesus  praying, 
and  then  say,  "Lord,  teach  me  to  pray."  We  will  find  that  this 
prayer  of  ours,  short  as  it  is,  will  be  answered.  Its  answer  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  the  world  has  ever  had. 

Without  knowing  it,  the  disciples  not  only  brought  a  blessing  on 
themselves  but  on  the  whole  world.  They  did  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  their  prayer  would  bring  the  help  it  has  brought,  and 
still  brings,  to  thousands  of  people;  they  did  not  know  it  would  be 
used  forever.  And  neither  do  we  know  the  power  our  prayers  may 
have  or  on  whom  they  will  bring  blessings. 

We  sometimes  hear  people  say  that  they  cannot  pray.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  true  to  state  that  they  are  afraid  to  pray  or 
that  they  are  too  shy  or  nervous.  Some  people  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  when  they  pray  they  must  be  talking  all  the  time. 
It  is  good  at  times  only  to  seek  the  presence  of  God  and  remain 
there  as  one  would  in  the  sun,  letting  the  brightness  of  his  perfec- 
tion stream  into  the  darkness  of  our  souls. 
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So  much  of  our  praying  is  like  screaming  in  an  empty  room: 
petition  upon  petition  intended  to  harness  God's  power  for  our  own 
selfish  ends.  Everybody  is  looking  for  a  blank  check  with  a  guarantee 
of  payment.  We  should  not  occupy  all  our  prayer  time  saying  our 
prayers;  we  should  train  ourselves  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  who 
has  a  message  for  us  and  work  for  us  to  do.  Try  to  be  quiet  for  a 
while.  Wait  patiently.  Use  the  prayer  of  Samuel,  "Speak,  Lord;  for  thy 
servant  heareth."  Prayer  may  be  difficult,  but  so  many  people  make  it 
more  so  because  they  forget  the  words  of  Jesus: 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 

If  we  ask,  he  will  show  us  the  way  to  pray.  He  will  not  solve  our 
difficulties  for  us,  but  he  will  help  us  to  find  the  way  out.  He  will 
unlock  the  door  which  perhaps  has  barred  our  way  along  the  path  of 
prayer. 

Prayer  must  not  always  take  the  form  of  asking;  the  Lord's 
Prayer  begins  with  worship.  It  contains  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  as 
well  as  one  for  our  spiritual  and  bodily  needs. 

We  who  are  earnest  about  cultivating  the  prayer  life  must 
be  prepared  to  live  a  life  of  great  self-discipline  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  will  mean  being  willing  to  give  up  other  interests  in  order  that 
we  may  have  time  for  prayer.  We  must  learn  to  know  God 
better,  and  to  know  him  at  all,  we  must  visit  with  him.  Such 
knowledge  of  God  comes  only  through  prayer,  for  in  prayer  we 
speak  to  him  and  he  speaks  to  us. 

All  of  us  should  have  a  specified  time  each  day  when  we 
take  time  for  God;  it  can  be  a  set  period — which  we  permit 
nothing  but  an  emergency  to  violate — when  we  can  give  our- 
selves wholly  and  sincerely  to  God.  It  may  be  only  three  minutes 
or  five  minutes.  The  length  of  time  depends  greatly  upon  the 
person  and  his  or  her  life.  The  first  moments  of  the  day  are  the 
very  best.  It  may  mean  getting  up  fifteen  minutes  earlier.  As  soon 
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as  we  awaken,  we  should  get  out  of  bed,  kneel  down — although 
this  is  not  always  necessary — and  say: 

I  thank  my  God  this  day. 
I  give  myself  to  God  this  day. 
I  ask  God  to  help  me  this  day. 

Follow  this  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  will  at  least  have 
started  our  day  with  God,  and  there  will  be  a  far  better  chance  of 
our  taking  him  with  us  wherever  we  go.  Another  good  time  to 
pray  is  when  we  lay  sleepless  during  the  night,  for  it  keeps  us 
from  being  too  concerned  about  ourselves. 

If  we  approached  anything  of  the  perfect  state  of  the  Christian 
life,  our  whole  life  would  be  a  prayer  and  our  prayer  would  be  our 
whole  life.  An  hour  in  prayer  can  be  one  of  the  richest  moments  in 
life.  It  is  not  only  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  way  of  life,  but  it  is 
a  God-given  opportunity  to  refresh  our  inner  life.  It  was  our  Lord's 
way  of  bridging  two  worlds  and,  likewise,  it  is  one  way  in  which  we 
can  draw  near  to  those  who  are  absent  from  us.  But,  remember,  we 
shouldn't  be  so  rigid  in  our  prayer  life  that  we  set  for  ourselves  a 
pattern  of  prayer  which  we  cannot  continue.  We  do  not  want 
the  hurdle  so  high  that  we  cannot  jump  it.  It  should  be  some- 
thing that  can  be  accomplished  and  something  that  we  might  be 
able  to  add  to  as  the  years  go  by. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  people  grow  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  life  but  do  not  grow  in  their  spiritual  life.  There  are 
moments  all  through  the  day  when  we  may  pray,  and  we  can 
add  to  our  life  of  prayer  by  doing  good  deeds  and  by  making 
communions  at  a  regular  time.  I  am  not  talking  about  frequency. 
I  am  talking  about  regularity.  It  was  Brother  Lawrence  who  said 
his  prayers  while  washing  dishes — not  a  long  drawn-out  prayer 
but  just  a  short  prayer  expressing  to  God  thanksgiving  or  inter- 
cession or  confession  for  something  at  the  particular  moment. 

A  problem  we  who  pray  come  across  at  one  time  or  an- 
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other  is  that  our  prayers  grow  cold.  It  is  natural  in  this  busy, 
complex  world  in  which  we  live  that  the  affairs  of  self-preserva- 
tion should  intrude  into  this  period  that  we  set  aside  for  God  and 
that  our  prayers  should  grow  cold. 

All  of  the  devotional  writers  down  through  the  centuries 
remark  about  this  disturbing  fact.  Phillips  Brooks,  one  of  the 
great  bishops  and  preachers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  a  way 
of  solving  this,  as  did  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the  Spanish  founder 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  many  others.  And  that  is,  when  prayers  grow 
cold,  kneel  in  silence  and  picture  in  your  mind  that  you  are 
kneeling  before  our  Lord.  Phillips  Brooks  used  to  sit  opposite  an 
empty  chair  and  imagined  that  our  Lord  himself  sat  in  that  chair. 

We  can  expect  things  from  prayer. 

First,  prayer  releases  a  hidden  power  within  us.  We  were 
made  by  God  and  we  were  made  for  God.  When  we  turn  to  God 
in  prayer,  we  return  to  the  source  of  our  life  and  strength  which 
renews  and  releases  power  within  us,  power  that  has  always 
been  there  but  has  never  been  set  free. 

Second,  prayer  helps  us  become  what  God  wills  us  to  be. 
When  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  prayed,  "Not  my  will, 
but  thine,"  he  was  begging  his  Heavenly  Father  that  he  might 
measure  up  to  the  full  stature  of  the  Savior  of  people  which  was 
what  God  willed  him  to  be. 

Third,  prayer  is  not  merely  filing  our  claims  and  petitions 
with  God.  Prayer  is  the  loving  and  the  adoring  of  the  Creator 
and  the  lover  of  all  human  souls.  We  do  not  just  jabber  along 
when  we  love;  rather,  we  pour  forth  and  offer  to  him  all  that  we 
possess.  We  feel  that  we  come  so  close  to  him  our  hearts  can  say, 

Breathe  on  me,  Breath  of  God, 
Till  I  am  wholly  thine, 
Till  all  this  earthly  part  of  me 
Glows  with  thy  fire  divine. 
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It  is  then  that  God  moves  into  our  lives,  our  hearts,  our 
minds,  our  bodies,  and  brings  to  pass  his  will  for  us. 

These  three  things,  at  least,  we  can  expect  from  prayer,  but 
at  no  point  can  we  take  out  the  measuring  rod  and  say,  "God 
did  this,  but  he  did  not  do  that." 

We  live  by  faith — in  thought,  in  prayer,  in  deed.  When  we 
stop  praying,  we  cease  to  have  faith.  When  we  try  to  pin  God 
down  to  this  and  to  that,  we  likewise  cease  to  have  faith.  It  is 
essential  that  we  remember  that  God  alone  knows  what  is  good 
for  us,  and  often  when  we  pray  for  stones,  he  gives  us  bread. 

There  is  nothing  more  humiliating  than  prayer.  We  kneel. 
This  is  not  a  required  act  of  God.  Some  people  sit,  others  stand. 
Kneeling  is  a  position  of  reverence,  and  in  the  long  practice  of 
the  Church,  it  has  been  found  to  be  helpful  to  the  prayer  life. 
Our  Lord  himself  knelt  when  he  prayed  and  religious  people 
have  always  felt  compelled  by  their  inner  emotions  to  bow  the 
knee  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine. 

We  fold  our  hands  in  silent  gesture.  We  have  come  to  the 
end  of  our  efforts.  We  leave  all  things  in  his  loving  hands.  "Into 
thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  How  does  one  do 
this?  It's  very  simple.  It  takes  time.  If  we  don't  take  time  we  will 
never  learn.  God  is  not  in  the  rush  we  are  in.  A  thousand  years 
are  as  a  day  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  takes  time  and  it  takes  a 
regular  time. 

There  is  no  shortcut  but  to  pray.  There  is  time  to  pray,  but 
we  must  surrender  it,  give  it  to  God.  With  this  surrender  of  time, 
there  will  be  a  surrender  of  self.  The  altar  of  the  human  ego  will 
be  replaced  with  the  altar  of  God.  Prayer  is  the  door  between  us 
and  God.  Take  time  to  open  it! 

We  always  want  God  waiting  for  us.  We  too  have  to  wait 
upon  him.  Then  we  come  before  him.  As  we  take  time  we  find 
ourselves  in  his  presence  because  he  is  waiting  for  us.  There  we 
stay  in  quietness,  not  babbling  out  our  little  petitions  like  our 
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street-corner  conversations — lengthy  monologues  about  our  per- 
sonal problems.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  one  is 
done  standing  and  the  other  kneeling. 

Spoken  prayer  is  sometimes  known  as  intellectual  prayer 
and  meditation  as  mental  prayer.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
prayer  is  conversation  with  God  in  which  the  soul  truly  lives,  but 
it  isn't  prayer  unless  God  is  included.  When  the  disciples  asked 
Jesus  to  teach  them  to  pray,  he  taught  them  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  petitions  of  which  demand  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  wor- 
shiper and  give  God  an  opportunity  to  take  part.  We  wait  in  the 
quietness  of  our  soul,  loving  him  as  he  loves  us.  And  then  our 
heart  opens  up  to  him. 

What  do  we  say  when  we  kneel? 

We  kneel  in  silence  in  his  spiritual  presence  and  call  on  him 
as  Father,  Almighty  God.  We  don't  ask  for  things  for  ourselves 
until  we  have  adored  God,  thanked  God,  confessed  our  unwor- 
thiness,  and  prayed  for  others!  We  always  begin  our  prayers 
with  an  act  of  love,  looking  right  at  God  in  adoration  and  say- 
ing, "I  love  thee,  God.  I  praise  thee.  I  worship  thee." 

In  thanksgiving  we  return  our  gratitude  for  the  abundance  of  his 
goodness  toward  us.  We  can  never  be  mankful  enough  for  the  love, 
the  protection,  the  care  which  God  has  given  us.  One  of  the  greatest 
sins  is  that  of  ingratitude.  So  many  sons  and  daughters  are  guilty  of  it. 
Let  us  not  be  ungrateful  to  Almighty  God!  Let  us  pray  that  as  we 
begin  more  and  more  to  be  thankful  to  him,  we  may  so  develop  that 
spirit  within  ourselves  that  it  may  spread  to  include  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  in  our  daily  life.  Think  of  all  the  many  things  God 
has  done  for  us  and  thank  him  for  them — our  home,  our  friends,  our 
possessions,  our  education,  our  religion.  Try  using  some  of  the  Psalms 
for  the  purposes  of  thanksgiving:  Psalms  103,  121,  124,  146,  147, 
and  148. 

In  confession  we  open  our  hearts  and  express  our  sorrow 
for  the  things  that  separate  us  from  God:  when  we  have  been 
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more  concerned  with  ourselves  than  we  should  be;  when  we 
have  left  God  out  of  our  lives  completely  and  ignored  him,  his 
power,  his  knowledge;  when  we  have  failed  to  trust  him,  when 
we  have  not  given  him  credit  for  loving  us  whom  he  has  created, 
when  we  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  handicap  rather  than  as  a 
loving  father. 

No  Christian  should  ever  go  to  sleep  without  having  con- 
fessed his  or  her  sins.  This  is  a  part — and  a  very  vital  part — of 
prayer  life.  We  must  be  willing  to  face  up  to  our  faults.  A  good 
measure  for  guidance  is  the  Ten  Commandments.  See  how  we 
have  lived  up  to  that  standard  during  the  day  and  confess  our 
failures  and  ask  for  God's  forgiveness. 

I  once  talked  to  a  man  who  had  been  married  for  five  years. 
He  was  particularly  happy  and  his  home  was  a  happy  home.  He 
told  me  he  and  his  bride  had  made  a  rule  before  they  were 
married.  It  was  that  they  would  never  go  to  sleep  at  night  with- 
out setting  straight  any  difficulty  that  had  arisen  between  them 
during  the  day.  He  said  he  had  experienced  the  sorrow  of  a 
broken  home  when  he  was  growing  up,  and  he  knew  his  father 
and  mother  came  to  the  point  of  divorce  because  they  had  never 
been  willing  to  face  problems  together.  The  problems  of  the  day 
look  so  much  bigger  the  next  morning.  If  they  are  cleared  away 
before  bedtime,  they  are  not  present  at  the  start  of  the  new  day. 

So  it  is  with  our  failures  and  our  sins.  If  they  are  confessed 
every  night — confessed  in  a  true  spirit  of  penitence — the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  forgiveness  will  be  very  real.  A  prayer  of  confession 
does  not  help  God  to  know  the  one  who  confesses.  To  God,  all 
hearts  are  open,  desires  known;  no  secrets  are  hid.  Confessors 
get  to  know  themselves.  If  we  have  adored  God,  thanked  God, 
and  compared  our  lives  with  the  qualities  of  God,  we  will  desire 
to  confess  our  sins,  for  we  will  have  recognized  our  own  unwor- 
thiness. 

In  intercession  we  pray  for  others,  our  enemies,  our  friends, 
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and  those  in  spiritual  and  physical  need.  Just  as  our  Lord  con- 
stantly intercedes  for  us,  so  now  we  intercede  for  others. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  bringing  God  any 
fresh  news  by  telling  him  anything  he  is  not  aware  of,  but  just  as 
the  father  of  a  household  knows  the  needs  of  all  his  children,  so 
any  individual  child  in  his  love  for  his  brother  or  sister  expresses 
this  love  and  this  need  and  discusses  it  with  his  father.  The 
seventeenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  is  the  great  intercessory 
prayer.  Read  it. 

If  prayer  is  the  means  by  which  God's  power  is  released  into 
human  life  and  the  prayer  for  others  is  made  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  then  every  Christian  is  constantly  under  strict 
compulsion  to  pray  for  others.  Through  our  prayers  for  others, 
we  express  our  love  for  them,  our  desire  to  see  them  through 
whatever  they  have  to  face.  The  more  we  love  them,  the  more  we 
will  pray  for  them. 

Yes,  and  it  works  the  other  way  around — the  more  we  pray 
for  them,  the  more  we  will  love  them.  Look  at  Jesus  as  our 
example.  Think  of  him  hanging  on  the  cross  praying,  "Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  This  is  the 
prayer  of  the  lover  of  souls! 

When  we  pray  for  others,  we  forget  our  own  suffering,  our 
own  troubles.  You  and  I  should  have  before  us  a  list  of  those 
people  for  whom  we  are  praying.  Not  necessarily  a  written  list, 
but  certainly  a  list  which  is  ever  in  our  minds.  We  need  to  offer 
intercessory  prayer  as  a  cure  for  our  own  selfishness.  Then  think 
of  the  good  we  can  do. 

If  we  believe  in  prayer  at  all,  we  must  believe  that  our 
prayers  help  those  for  whom  we  pray.  All  of  us  feel  better  when 
we  know  others  are  praying  for  us,  and  it  gives  us  the  strength 
we  need  to  go  on.  Then  praying  for  others  does  so  much  to 
break  down  hatred  and  bitterness.  We  cannot  pray  for  our  en- 
emies without  building  up  a  better  feeling  for  them.  Gradually, 
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as  we  pray,  the  hate  goes  out  of  our  heart,  and  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  very  thing  which  has  been  separating  us  from  God. 

Think  of  our  Lord  praying  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  We  read 
in  St.  John's  Gospel: 

He  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled  Jesus  therefore 

again  groaning  in  himself  cometh  to  the  grave. 

Here  we  see  Jesus  struggling  with  God  for  someone  else,  for 
Lazarus,  that  he  might  be  ready  when  the  time  came  to  raise 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  Then  call  to  mind  his  prayer  for  St.  Peter: 

Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  demanded  to  have  you,  that  he 
might  sift  you  like  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  for  you  that  your 
faith  may  not  fail;  and  when  you  have  turned  again,  strengthen 
your  brethren. 

He  knows  Peter's  great  weakness,  his  impetuousness.  He 
sees  Peter's  antagonist,  Satan,  trying  to  win  him  over.  He  prays, 
knowing  that  God  will  answer  his  prayer.  Who  can  say  this 
prayer  did  not  do  something  for  Peter?  Even  as  he  prayed  for 
Peter,  he  prays  for  you  and  me,  and  he  wants  us  so  to  pray  for 
others.  He  is  constantly  praying  for  us. 

In  petition  we  beg  for  the  things  which  we  believe  we  need 
with  the  faith  that  if  he  thinks  we  need  them  we  will  get  them. 
Yes,  this  means  praying  for  ourselves,  and  it  is  right  that  we 
should.  As  Episcopal  Bishop  Frank  E.  Wilson,  the  author  of 
many  tracts  on  prayer,  wrote:  "Even  if  our  requests  prove  to  be 
ill-judged  or  ill-timed,  we  should  still  make  them,  counting  on 
God  to  correct  them  in  his  answers."  Bishop  Wilson  added,  "We 
must  pray  the  best  we  know  how." 

Petition  is  a  very  important  part  of  prayer,  but  in  the  order 
of  things  it  comes  last — after  we  have  adored  and  praised  God, 
thanked  God,  confessed  our  own  unworthiness,  and  prayed  for 
others.  It  is  the  prayer  we  know  best — the  kind  which  we  some- 
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times  call  "the  gimme"  of  prayer,  the  prayers  in  which  we  ask 
for  things,  which  is  very  natural  and  very  necessary.  Let  us  not 
underestimate  the  importance  and  the  Tightness  of  petition.  It  is 
good  for  us  to  ask  God  for  those  things  we  need.  At  times  our 
requests  may  not  be  the  right  ones,  but  let  us  go  on  and  make 
them  anyway.  God  will  take  care  of  them  properly.  God  knows 
that  we  have  needs.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  expressing  our 
needs  just  as  they  confront  us  and  just  as  we  feel  them. 

Never  forget  it  was  Jesus  who  said,  "If  ye  shall  ask  any 
thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  said  it  and 
it  is  true.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to  him.  He  will  always  listen  to 
you.  Talk  to  him  quite  naturally — as  a  son  or  a  daughter  would 
talk  to  a  father  or  mother.  He  wants  you  to!  There  come  times  in 
all  of  our  lives  when  the  best  of  science  and  the  best  of  knowl- 
edge leave  us  in  doubt.  The  Church  teaches  us,  in  these  times,  to 
pray  in  order  that  we  may  perceive  and  know  that  we  will  be 
given  the  grace  and  power  to  follow  through.  This  is  not  just  a 
pious  answer  that  does  not  take  into  account  genuine  scientific 
knowledge.  There  are  many  things  which  I  am  sure  God  does 
not  expect  us  to  pray  about. 

If  we  should  see  a  young  child  running  out  in  front  of  a 
speeding  automobile,  we  certainly  would  not  stop  to  pray  to 
find  out  what  to  do.  God  did  endow  us  with  a  mind  and  the 
intention  that  we  use  it.  Here  we  use  our  common  sense  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  gained  from  our  experience  and  study. 

But  when  we  ask  the  question,  "How  do  you  know  what 
you  ought  to  do?",  we  are  talking  about  the  decisions  we  must 
make  about  the  profound  things  of  life:  the  matter  of  life  and 
death,  of  destiny,  where  science,  knowledge,  reason,  and  all  of 
our  human  efforts  provide  no  answers.  At  such  times,  turn  to 
God  and  pray.  We  shall  perceive  and  know. 

But  for  all  of  us,  the  effectiveness  of  this  Christian  scheme 
for  making  decisions  rests  in  the  realization  that  unless  we  accept 
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the  fact  that  there  is  something  in  this  life  and  in  this  world  that 
is  greater  than  we  are,  there  is  no  need  to  pray — instead,  go  buy 
a  book  on  medicine,  join  a  lonely  hearts  club,  take  a  course  in 
how  to  be  popular,  and  pick  roses  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  soberly  about  life  with  the  faith 
God  has  given  us,  then  when  in  doubt  pray.  Prayer  isn't  magic. 
Neither  is  it  like  a  slot  machine  where  we  drop  in  a  nickel  and  have 
our  fortune  told.  Prayer  is  a  discipline  and  a  way  of  life.  We  cannot 
wait  until  we  are  in  doubt  and  then  run  to  the  church  and  rattle  off  a 
few  prayers  and  get  a  sixty-four  dollar  answer.  Prayer  is  a  daily  diet 
that  is  essential  to  healthy  spiritual  living.  It  is  the  way  of  cultivating  a 
friendship  with  God  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  unseen  re- 
sources and  power  of  life.  It  is  something  we  just  cannot  do  without. 

There  are  a  million  and  one  excuses  for  not  praying,  and  I 
suppose  time  is  the  greatest  of  them  all.  We  have  to  take  time  out 
to  eat  in  order  to  live.  We  have  to  take  time  out  to  pray  in  order 
to  live.  And  if  we  do  not  eat  regularly,  we  become  physically 
sick,  and  if  we  do  not  pray  regularly,  we  become  spiritually  sick. 
The  profound  things  of  life,  the  things  that  really  count,  if  they 
are  genuine,  real,  and  lasting,  come  by  prayer. 

Those  who  have  continually  fed  on  God  know  that  there 
are  things  which  we  are  not  able  to  do  of  ourselves  and  which 
can  only  be  done  by  God's  special  grace  which  we  must  learn  at 
all  times  to  call  for  by  diligent  prayer.  As  a  spiritual  director  has 
written: 

Companionship  with  Jesus  Christ  will  carry  us  far  on  the  road 
toward  true  prayer.  Jesus  prayed,  earnestly  and  often!  Prayer 
seems  to  have  been  essential  to  him,  a  joy,  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  making  his  life  what  it  was.  How  can  we  think  we  can 
manage  without  it  if  he  could  not? 

He  submitted  himself  completely  in  life  and  prayer  to  the 
will  of  God.  Remember,  in  our  prayers  we  speak  not  only  to 
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God  but  we  speak  to  ourselves.  When  our  lives  have  a  feeling  of 
meaninglessness,  it  is  because  we  have  lost  our  contact  with  God. 
And  when  we  look  at  ourselves  and  say,  "What  am  I?",  it  is  because 
we  are  disappointed  with  the  way  we  have  lived  our  lives. 

But  as  we  pray  and  as  we  use  these  tested  and  proven  words 
of  our  Liturgy  and  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  we  are  pouring 
into  our  minds  and  our  hearts  and  our  souls  new  contacts  with 
God  to  whom  we  speak  and  new  acts  of  love  and  hope  and  faith 
which  restore  to  us  a  knowledge  of  our  God  and  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves  which  we  are  able  to  appreciate. 

The  greatest  problems  that  we  have  with  ourselves  come  from 
what  we  might  call  the  impulsive  sources  of  conduct:  those  impulses 
which  seem  to  break  forth  at  the  most  unexpected  moments  when  all 
of  our  guards  are  down  and  which  lunge  forward  and  cause  us  to 
behave  in  a  way  for  which  in  just  a  few  minutes  we  are  sorry  and 
embarrassed.  These  impulses  usually  find  their  expression  in  our 
language,  in  our  temper,  and  in  our  pride.  By  building  up  our  disci- 
plines in  order  that  we  may  bring  these  impulses  under  control,  we 
bring  our  living  into  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

When  our  Savior  knelt  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and 
said,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done,"  this  was  the  prayer  of 
one  who  had  fasted  and  who  had  prayed.  He  was  not  asking 
God  for  a  miracle,  but  he  was  offering  to  God  a  heart,  a  mind,  a 
body,  and  a  soul  which  had  been  prepared  to  serve  God  obedi- 
ently until  his  life's  end. 

All  that  Christians  need  to  do  is  emulate  that  presence  of  Jesus 
himself,  living  a  life  of  prayer  in  the  presence  of  God,  where  conscious 
communion  with  God  is  rarely  broken.  This  is  not  so  completely 
difficult  as  it  may  appear.  In  the  beginning  learn  to  approach  God  at 
frequendy  set  times  of  prayer  and  to  lift  up  your  heart  to  him  continu- 
ally in  brief  acts  of  prayer  in  the  midst  of  daily  occupations,  accepting 
your  daily  duties  in  the  world  as  those  given  to  you  by  God  to  be  done 
as  your  service  to  him  personally. 
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We,  whose  intention  is  so  to  live  our  daily  lives  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  make  of  our  whole  life  a  prayer,  even  though  the 
thought  of  God  be  not  in  the  forefront  of  our  consciousness  perpetu- 
ally and,  indeed,  cannot  be.  We  will  doubtless  offer  each  begun  and 
each  completed  work  to  God,  but  in  the  performance  of  it,  our 
service  to  God  requires  the  concentration  of  all  our  faculties  upon  the 
work  in  hand. 

This  concentration  on  work  is  prayer,  just  as  concentration  on 
prayer  in  set  times  of  prayer  is  work.  We  can  pray  by  the  labor  of  our 
brains  or  by  the  sweat  of  our  hands,  as  truly  as  by  the  strivings  of  our 
souls,  and  so  continually  live  the  life  of  prayer.  But  a  warning:  If  we 
neglect  prayer  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  we  soon  lose  the 
Godward  intention  in  our  work,  and  it  ceases  to  be  prayer.  If  prayer  is 
living  in  the  presence  of  God  and  we  are  seeking  the  presence  of  God, 
then  we  must  ever  turn  to  that  perfect  prayer:  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

Real  prayer  is  hard  work.  We  have  to  work  at  it,  and  there 
will  be  times  when  we  become  terribly  discouraged.  In  times  like 
these,  remember  that  the  greatest  saints  have  also  had  their  times 
of  discouragement.  Real  prayer  does  not  begin  with  fear  or  self- 
ish desire.  It  begins  by  saying,  "Lord,  teach  me  to  pray." 

■  ■  ■ 

Let  us  pray:  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  who 
knowest  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in 
asking;  we  beseech  thee  to  have  compassion  upon  our  infirmi- 
ties; and  those  things  which  for  our  unworthiness  we  dare  not, 
and  for  our  blindness  we  cannot  ask,  vouchsafe  to  give  us,  for 
the  worthiness  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus  Fraser  Jr.  was  consecrated 
Bishop  Coadjutor  in  1960,  became  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  1964. 
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The  Church 

THE  CHURCH  IS  ONE:  HOLY  AND  CATHOLIC  AND 
apostolic.  This  is  the  most  distinctive  teaching  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  one  that  is  lost  and  forgotten 
as  far  as  the  rest  of  non-Roman  Christianity  is  concerned.  The 
ecclesiastical  organization  may  be  of  humans,  but  the  Church, 
like  God,  is  one. 

It  is  holy  in  that  it  is  the  extension  in  history  of  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  but  sinful  insofar  as  we  are  its 
members.  Catholic  in  that  it  is  not  particularly  like  Judaism  but 
for  all  people,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times.  Apostolic  in  that  it 
has  remained  true  to  the  primitive  teachings  and  government  of 
the  Church. 

This  is  of  vital  importance  because  all  else — the  creeds, 
sacraments,  Scripture,  and  ministry — is  dependent  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  The  creeds,  both  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene, 
are  formularies  of  faith  determined  by  the  Church  as  bulwarks 
against  heresy.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  brought  together  at  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  in  397  A.D. 

The  Episcopal  Church  believes  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  We  hold  the  New  to  be  the  culmination  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Old  and  wherever  the  Old  is  contrary  to  the 
teaching,  character,  or  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  not  binding 
upon  Christians. 
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We  of  the  Episcopal  Church  hold  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  antecedent  to  and  is  the  source  of  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament;  because  the  Church  existed  before  the  New 
Testament,  the  Christian  faith  was  believed  and  taught,  and  the 
sacraments  were  administered  before  any  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  written.  Therefore,  the  Bible  is  not  used  to  originate 
doctrine  but  to  test  it.  We  say  that  "The  Church  teaches,  the 
Bible  proves." 

The  Church  believed  in  and  administered  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  before  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  but  its  justification  in  so  doing  is  clearly  demonstrated  from 
Scripture.  As  stated  in  Colossians  1:18,  "And  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church:  who  is  the  beginning,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead; 
that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  preeminence."  Here  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  place  of  Christ  in  human  life  and  human  history. 

When  we  became  endowed  with  freedom,  we  became  in  a 
real  sense  a  free  agent.  Henceforth,  we  must  be  either  a  partner 
or  a  foe  of  the  divine  will.  Even  the  most  thoroughly  converted 
Christian  plays  both  these  contradictory  roles  at  the  same  time. 
The  responsibility  for  human  destiny,  both  the  eternal  destiny  of 
the  individual  life  and  the  destiny  of  humankind  on  this  planet,  is 
in  human  hands. 

God's  purpose  for  us  can  now  be  realized  only  through  the 
submission  of  our  human  wills  to  the  divine  will.  The  responsi- 
bility is  ours.  The  salvation  is  of  God,  working  through  us.  This 
explains  the  nature  and  function  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  the  only  institution  in  the  community  that  de- 
clares that  life  is  sacred.  The  Church  does  this  publicly  and 
sacramentally  through  birth,  marriage,  and,  with  great  emphasis,  at 
death.  The  Church  in  our  community  points  to  love  instead  of  hate, 
faith  instead  of  fear,  hope  instead  of  despair.  Here  is  the  resource  for 
purposeful  and  meaningful  living. 
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Life  is  given — not  human-made.  The  theologian  Paul  Tillich 

said: 

The  doctrine  of  creation  is  not  the  story  of  an  event  which  took 
place  "once  upon  a  time."  The  doctrine  of  creation  does  not 
describe  an  event.  It  points  to  the  situation  of  creatureliness  and 
to  the  divine  creativity. 

What  have  we  to  offer?  Participate,  pray,  and  pay.  We  tip 
until  we  tithe  and  then  we  begin  to  give. 

The  Church,  like  everything  else  in  the  world,  has  its  prob- 
lems. Theologian  John  Baillie  confessed: 

Christianity  has  no  meaning  for  me  whatsoever  apart  from  the 
Church,  but  I  sometimes  feel  as  though  the  Church  as  it  actually 
exists  is  the  source  of  my  doubts  and  difficulties. 

And  yet,  the  Church  is  necessary.  It  is  important  that  we  know 
our  tradition  so  that  we  may  know  who  we  are.  It  is  important  to 
know  our  family,  whether  they  were  successes  or  failures,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  who  we  are.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Church. 

Unless  we  know  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Christian  faith,  we  will  not  know  the  Christian  God  and  we  will 
never  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  We  will  never  know  the 
significance  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  meaning  of  sacraments  and  church  discipline,  the  relevance  of 
ethics  and  morals  to  our  day-to-day  decision  making. 

In  brief,  unless  we  know  our  tradition,  the  Church  and  the 
Christian  faith  will  become  hollow  and  shallow  and  will  lose  their 
power  and  the  role  they  should  play  in  developing  and  determining 
the  course  of  our  lives.  The  result  will  be  that  the  need  human  beings, 
young  and  old,  have  for  a  religious  life  will  drive  them  to  all  sorts  of 
spiritual  fads,  amoral  and  nonethical  ways  of  life  so  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  times  will  become  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry — whatever 
makes  us  happy — because  tomorrow  we  may  die. 
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In  this  kind  of  undisciplined  life,  there  is  no  vision,  no 
direction,  or  no  purpose  that  is  either  strong  or  constructive.  It 
all  makes  for  weakness,  a  loss  of  identity,  immortality,  a  land 
without  vision,  and  finally  collapse.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Church 
or  any  institution  as  it  is  of  a  nation.  It  is  as  true  of  an  individual 
as  it  is  of  a  family.  Being  confirmed  and  instructed  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  Christian  faith  is  not  enough.  We 
must  not  lose  our  memory  of  God  and  how  he  has  acted  in 
history  and  how  he  does  act. 

The  model  of  life  that  he  gave  us  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
knowledge  to  know  and  the  power  to  follow  that  model  comes 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  is  at  the  center,  the  beginning,  and  the 
end  of  the  tradition  of  every  person  and  every  nation.  This  truth 
must  never  fade  from  our  memory. 

Therefore,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  way  to  dilute  the 
Christian  Gospel.  There  is  no  way  that  we  have  learned  thus  far  to 
improve  upon  it.  Furthermore,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  way  of  the 
Christian  life  is  God-ordained  and  not  human  conceived.  If  we  were 
able  to  outline  a  better  way  to  heaven  than  God,  then  we  would  be 
greater  than  God.  We  must  never  forget  that  although  we  are  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  are  individuals  who  enjoy  freedom,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  finite. 

Oddly  enough,  we  never  enjoy  this  freedom  until  we  accept  our 
finiteness.  We  are  unable  to  transcend  ourselves,  which  is  a  by-prod- 
uct of  this  freedom,  unless  we  have  accepted  our  dependency  upon 
God.  We  know  by  clinical  experience  that  the  person  who  denies 
dependence  upon  God  is  the  one  who  suffers  anxiety.  The  person 
who  is  suffering  from  anxiety  is  at  the  same  time  destroying  his  or  her 
freedom.  In  other  words,  only  by  accepting  our  finiteness  and  our 
dependency  upon  God  do  we  enjoy  the  freedom  which  God  has 
given  us.  So  let  us  try  to  remove  some  of  the  intellectual  difficulties 
which  prevent  many  good  people  from  becoming  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  which  we  call  the  Church. 
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Along  with  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman,  English  theologian 
and  writer,  I  want  to  confess  that  we  can  no  more  argue  people  into 
faith  than  we  can  torture  them  into  it,  but  a  simple  and  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  Christian  position  prefaced  by  a  true  exposition  of 
some  of  the  misconceived  versions  of  Christianity  can  prevent  intelli- 
gent people  from  rejecting  Christianity  because  it  appears  to  be  both 
intellectually  and  morally  absurd. 

The  history  of  human  thought  is  chock-full  of  these  mis- 
conceived versions,  and  they  are  in  each  case  called  a  heresy. 
Historically,  we  associate  heresy  with  unfair  trials  and  the  burn- 
ing of  good  people  who  would  not  be  limited  in  their  thought. 
By  heresy  we  mean  any  attempt  to  make  God  in  our  own  image, 
for  that  is  what  these  misconceived  versions  of  universal  and 
apostolic  Christianity  all  finally  turn  out  to  be.  Whoever  said 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Christian  thought,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  misconception  of  the  Christian  Gospel  which  has  not  al- 
ready appeared  on  the  theological  scene  and  which  has  not  been 
sent  down  in  defeat  before  the  bulwarks  of  orthodoxy. 

Of  course,  all  Christians  are  guilty  of  some  of  these  heresies, 
if  not  all  of  them,  just  as  they  are  of  every  other  sin  in  the 
calendar,  for  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  be  orthodox — that  is,  to  not 
merely  recite  but  give  full  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith — as  it  is  to  be  humble  or  chaste.  But  if  we  are  to  become 
Christians,  we  have  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  for  while  it  condemns  us  it  likewise  saves  us. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  to  make  our  public  confession 
of  belief  in  a  Church  of  which  a  contemporary  poet  writes: 

Christianity  is  a  way,  not  a  state,  and  a  Christian  is  never  some- 
thing one  is,  only  something  one  can  pray  to  become,  aware 
always  both  of  one's  infinite  capacity  for  rebellion  and  self- 
deception  and  of  the  infinite  patience  and  love  of  God. 
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People  who  have  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and 
Savior  are  expected,  even  by  the  unchristian  world,  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  that  Lord  and  Savior.  Their  attitudes  and  conduct  are 
looked  upon  as  reflections  of  their  obedience.  They  are  also 
expected  to  be  loyal  and  steadfast  in  their  profession  of  faith  and 
not  to  be  like  young  children  whose  fancies  change  from  day-to- 
day and  minute-to-minute. 

If  they  do  change  their  allegiance,  adult  Christians  are  ex- 
pected to  declare  themselves  and  not  to  give  the  impression  of 
fickleness  in  matters  so  important  as  that  of  their  Lord  and 
Savior  and  the  total  allegiance  of  their  lives.  We  all  recognize 
people,  clergy,  the  visible  Church  on  earth  as  human  and  subject 
to  error;  therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  perfection  from 
any  single  individual  or  group.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  say,  "I 
am  not  surprised  that  so  many  people  are  so  bad  but  that  so 
many  people  are  so  good." 

We  tend  to  emphasize  the  bad  things  in  life  and  forget  to 
give  equal  emphasis  to  the  good  things  in  life.  This  again  is  part 
of  our  humanness.  But  we  Christians  can  never  afford  to  become 
complacent.  We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  of  our  profes- 
sion of  faith:  Jesus  Christ  and  him  alone  as  our  Lord  and  Savior. 

Much  of  the  problem  facing  the  contemporary  institutional 
church  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  will  not  get  out  of  the  way  so 
people  can  see  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Christ.  The  problem  is 
not  the  electronic  church,  the  new  Prayer  Book,  or  the  clergy 
meeting  their  own  needs  rather  than  those  of  the  people.  It  is, 
sadly  and  most  often,  the  institutional  church  itself.  Oh,  I  know 
all  too  well  that  the  institution  is  necessary,  but  it  need  not  get  in 
the  way  of  the  Gospel. 

This  became  all  too  clear  to  me  when  I  was  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  "Contemporary  Spirituality"  at  a  university  meeting 
with  clergy.  It  was  then,  and  for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  a 
clergyman  ask  me,  "Bishop,  do  you  really  believe  in  God?  Can 
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you  honestly  say  that  you  believe  in  God?"  I  gave  the  most  honest 
answer  that  I  may  ever  have  given  to  a  group  of  clergy:  "God  may  be 
all  that  I  believe  in."  The  priest  who  asked  the  question  truthfully 
responded,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  believe  in  God,  but  I  do  believe  in  the 
Church."  How  sad  for  a  man  ordained  for  over  twenty-five  years  to 
have  the  institution  as  his  god. 

It  is  church  people  who  worship  the  institution  who  keep 
raising  such  questions  as  "What  is  our  function?",  "Why  do  we 
exist?",  "What  is  the  church's  purpose?" 

The  answers  that  they  get  produce  all  of  the  Mickey  Mouse 
that  consumes  our  time,  money,  and  energy  and  in  the  long  run 
turns  into  disappointing  experiences.  We  do  not  need  gimmicks 
and  Mickey  Mouse.  We  need  to  be  on  our  knees  regularly  in  the 
presence  of  God,  not  just  in  church  but  in  the  office,  the  home, 
on  the  golf  course,  or  mountain  trail,  and  feed  on  the  food  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  We  need  a  deeply  committed  and  serious  spiri- 
tual life,  but  we  must  recognize  that  Christian  spirituality  is  not  a 
form  of  narcissism.  It  is  not  an  easy  do-it-yourself  exercise. 

Christian  spirituality  as  taught  and  modeled  by  Jesus  is:  "Take 
up  your  cross  and  follow  me."  "He  who  would  save  his  life  will  lose 
it,  and  he  who  would  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  save  it."  "What  if 
you  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  your  soul?" 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  have 
a  tendency  to  divide  people  into  two  groups:  those  who  have 
faith  and  those  who  are  skeptics,  the  religious  and  the  irreligious. 
It  should  be  clear  that  these  are  false  categories.  We  are  always 
dealing  with  alternate  faiths  and  alternate  religions.  But  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  irreligion,  for  every  one  who  has  a  purpose  in 
life  has  a  faith  and  has  a  religion.  If  it  is  not  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, it  is  another  religion. 

The  modern  alternatives  to  the  Christian  faith  have  made  a 
god  out  of  a  "system  of  nature"  or  a  "system  of  reason."  The 
striking  thing  about  these  alternatives  to  the  Christian  faith  is 
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that  the  members  of  these  other  religions  are  willing  to  sell  all 
they  have  and  to  use  the  greatest  ingenuity  to  bring  their  reli- 
gions to  fruition  and  prosperity.  The  alarming  thing  about  these 
alternatives  is  that  each  one  operates  as  if  the  God  of  the  Bible, 
the  Living  God  of  history,  is  dead.  And  yet  they  possess  a  skill 
and  a  zeal  that  cause  Jesus  to  say  to  our  day,  "The  sons  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  own  generation  than  the  sons  of  light." 

Just  because  a  person  uses  the  word  God  and  the  name 
Jesus  does  not  make  him  or  her  a  Christian.  Because  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  light,  we  have  often  been  taken  in  by  the  use  of  these 
words.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  and  more  universal  illustration 
of  this  than  the  liberals  and  the  humanists.  They  say  over  and 
over  that  all  one  need  do  in  this  world  is  to  follow  the  Golden 
Rule:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

They  never  stop  to  think  that  the  Golden  Rule  was  not 
given  to  us  as  a  final  measuring  rod  or  as  an  isolated  ethical 
standard.  The  Golden  Rule  was  given  to  us  in  the  same  context 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Beatitudes,  and  the  command  "to  be 
perfect  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  The  Golden  Rule  as 
an  isolated  ethical  standard  does  not  include  God  or  the  power 
of  God  that  each  human  being  must  have  in  order  to  keep  the 
Golden  Rule.  It  is  within  the  church  that  people  talk  glibly  of 
Christian  politics,  Christian  economics,  Christian  medicine — 
none  of  which  has  ever  existed  or  ever  can  exist.  The  laws  of 
politics,  medicine,  and  economics  are  not  revealed  laws  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  Bible  gives  us  religious  answers  to  religious  questions.  It 
does  not  give  us  economic,  political,  and  scientific  answers.  The  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  of  arminishing  returns,  of  thermodynamics 
are  the  same  for  Christians  and  for  non-Christians  alike.  Illness  does 
the  same  thing  to  a  Christian  that  it  does  to  a  non-Christian.  When 
we  talk  of  Christian  medicine,  Christian  politics,  Christian  econom- 
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ics,  we  lead  people  to  believe  in  some  sort  of  panacea  that  will  usher  in 
a  world  Utopia.  And  this  is  not  true! 

What  we  should  talk  about  is  converting  people  to  orthodox 
Christianity  so  that  we  may  have  Christian  people  and  Christian 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  politics,  economics,  science,  and  medicine.  It 
makes  every  bit  of  difference  in  the  world  whether  the  surgeon  be- 
hind the  knife  in  an  operating  room  is  a  Christian  or  a  non-Christian. 
It  makes  every  difference  whether  the  employer  is  a  Christian  or  a 
non-Christian  in  the  life  of  American  industry. 

The  strength  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  effectiveness  in 
all  fields  rests  with  each  one  of  us.  We  are  the  Church. 

Our  job  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tian faith  so  that  we  may  be  as  wise  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
this  world  and  will  not  be  taken  in  by  their  trickery.  Our  job  is  to 
join  in  the  worship  of  God  through  Christ  both  in  our  personal 
lives  and  in  the  corporate  life  of  our  congregations  so  that  we 
may  attain  power  and  zeal  to  outwitness  the  disciples  of  all  the 
alternatives  to  Christianity.  Then  our  politics,  our  economics, 
our  science,  our  churches,  and  all  the  other  fields  of  life  will  take 
on  new  meaning,  new  purpose.  We  will  share  in  the  victory  that 
God  has  won  for  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  his  Church,  we  must  not 
become  blind  to  the  fact  that  religion  can  be  used  for  selfish 
reasons  to  the  detriment  of  humankind.  History  is  not  unaware 
of  the  Church  as  an  instrument  of  evil  and  a  political  tool  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  hungry  for  power.  Religion  per  se  is  not 
necessarily  good.  And  a  religious  revival  is  something  to  be  feared 
if  it  is  not  closely  guarded  by  critical  thinking  which  is  an  endow- 
ment from  Almighty  God. 

Our  Lord  lived  in  an  age  when  religious  enthusiasm  of  a 
sort  was  widespread.  Religious  leaders  had  such  a  strong  control 
over  the  lives  of  people  that  the  temple  became  the  headquarters 
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of  all  civil  and  religious  life  and  our  Lord  found  it  necessary  to 
clean  out  the  temple. 

God  endowed  us  with  the  power  of  reason  so  that  we  could 
analyze  the  behavior  of  people  and  be  able  to  discern  the  loving 
will  of  God  in  contrast  to  the  selfish  will  of  people. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  dangerous  age 
where  the  priest  offers  to  manipulate  God,  where  the  politician  prom- 
ises Utopia,  and  the  merchant  will  intrigue  us  with  useless  articles. 

Our  only  defense  against  this  age  and  the  only  contribution 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  to  the  preservation  of  those  things 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  be  good  and  true  and  eternal  is 
critical  thinking.  Through  critical  thinking  we  will  become  a 
redemptive  force  in  society.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
conflicts  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  will  bring  us  into  a 
clearer  understanding  of  people  and  the  meaning  of  God. 

We  have  been  blessed  to  be  in  a  land  which  has  been  founded 
upon  freedom  of  mind,  and  spirit,  and  heart.  We  must  be  true  to  this 
blessing  by  thinking  critically,  living  courageously,  and  loving  God. 
And  in  loving  God,  serve  God  through  unity  and  renewal. 

Prophets  announce  that  God  is  dead,  the  institutional 
Church  has  become  useless,  and  the  values  and  traditions  of 
Christianity  no  longer  have  any  real  meaning.  A  verse  from  the 
German  poet,  Hoederlin,  written  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  may  best  describe  the  present:  "But  alas!  Our  generation 
walks  in  night,  dwells  as  in  Hades,  without  the  divine." 

Society  and  its  structures  are  torn  by  war,  by  poverty,  civil 
dissension,  gross  immortality,  and  most  of  all  by  a  lack  of  faith. 
This  makes  urgent  and  immediate  a  renewal  of  the  Church — not 
a  renewal  to  save  itself  or  an  institutional  structure  but  a  renewal 
of  the  Church  to  save  the  world.  The  Church  must  not  be  over- 
come by  the  darkness  which  in  many  respects  it  has  brought  on 
itself,  but  it  must  see  itself  face-to-face  and  in  tears  of  repentance, 
if  necessary,  and  then  arise  and  sacrifice  with  joy  and  thanksgiv- 
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ing  to  save  the  world.  It  is  not  all  a  matter  of  dollars  or  change;  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  heart. 

If  all  of  human  life  were  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  em- 
ployed but  remained  separated  and  segregated  into  a  closed-caste 
system,  then  our  lot  would  be  likened  to  Dives  as  compared  with 
Lazarus.  We  would  be  in  a  tormenting  hell  begging  for  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  The  deepest  concern  of  the  renewal  of  the  Church  is 
that  it  be  not  in  words  alone  but  in  deeds.  God  spoke  in  and 
through  his  Word,  but  his  Word  was  also  a  deed,  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  are  to  be  his  disciples,  we  must  not  limit  ourselves  to 
discipleship  of  the  Word  only,  but  in  this  day  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  we  should  be  disciples  of  the  deed.  But  for  fear  that  we 
interpret  all  of  this  as  another  do-good  philosophy,  it  must  be 
clear  to  us  that  the  Christian's  efforts  in  today's  world  must  not 
be  limited  to  a  program  to  inspire  hope  or  even  temporary  relief 
of  real  human  needs. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  capable  of  caring  for  the  basic 
needs  of  its  entire  population,  if  it  will  only  direct  its  technical 
resources  in  this  direction.  What  is  needed  is  the  creating  and 
shaping  of  new  social  structures  to  enable  the  dispossessed  to 
care  for  their  own  needs.  When  this  happens,  they  will  no  longer 
be  dispossessed.  Neither  patronization  nor  bureaucratic  efficacy 
is  any  substitute  for  the  basic  sense  of  human  dignity  that  comes 
from  caring  for  one's  own  needs,  individually  and  as  part  of  a 
community. 

For  the  Christian,  it  can  all  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence: 
When  Christ  calls,  and  we  believe  he  has  called,  then  we  respond 
as  one,  with  distinction,  and  with  open  and  obedient  hearts  and 
hands. 

The  most  the  average  layperson  sees  of  the  Church  is  a 
Sunday  morning  service.  As  a  performance,  it  compares  rather 
poorly  with  the  legitimate  theater,  but  often  we  find  a  personal 
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warmth  and  sense  of  presence-of-something  that  draws  us  to- 
gether and  brings  us  back  the  next  Sunday.  It  is  becoming  crystal 
clear  that  whatever  it  is  that  we  find  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
four  walls  of  a  building  if  our  efforts  to  reach  the  world  are  to  be 
effective. 

It  might  be  better  for  our  church  services  to  take  the  form  of 
a  procession  through  the  streets  of  our  cities.  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  effective  than  sitting  in  a  beautiful  church 
building.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  is  not  to  preserve  real  estate 
but  to  bring  hope  and  meaning  and  a  knowledge  of  the  good  life 
to  all  of  God's  people.  Self-maintenance  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  is  certain  death.  Going  out  among  the  people  and  along 
the  highways  and  the  marketplace  is  life. 

God's  presence  is  not  to  be  found  only  at  the  holy  altar  of 
the  Church.  God's  presence  can  be  found  in  homes,  and  facto- 
ries, and  schools,  and  sick  beds  throughout  our  cities.  We  need 
to  go  out  to  these  smaller  units  to  recognize  them,  encourage 
them,  to  strengthen  them,  to  help  them  all  to  unite  in  a  bold 
confrontation  against  those  forces  that  destroy  the  meaning  of 
human  life,  that  drain  the  hope  from  living,  that  remove  dignity 
from  being  a  human,  that  blind  people  to  the  fact  that  God  loves 
all  people  and  he  is  still  in  command. 

There  are  many  characteristics  of  an  alive  Church.  Let  us 
look  at  four  briefly. 

First,  preaching.  By  preaching  I  do  not  mean  a  few  soft- 
spoken  words  to  comfort  the  guilty  without  the  pain  of  facing 
our  Savior.  By  preaching  I  mean  the  proclamation  of  the  mighty 
works  of  God  in  history:  what  God  has  done,  what  God  can  do, 
what  his  promises  to  us  are,  and  what  we  must  do  to  keep  our 
part  of  the  covenant.  Good  preaching  is  simple,  clear,  coura- 
geous, and  in  the  terms  of  our  daily  lives  and  the  present,  the 
now.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  the 
oratory  of  a  cleric  will  do  any  more  than  inspire. 
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The  sermons  that  count — the  sermons  that  will  move  moun- 
tains— will  not  be  preached  in  pulpits.  These  sermons  will  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  people  as  they  strive  to  apply  to  their  daily  responsibilities 
and  citizenship  the  truth  of  God  as  they  find  it  in  their  authentic 
relationship  to  the  Living  God.  Here  is  where  the  faith  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  real  sermons  about  the  real  Christ.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
Church  will  have  an  opportunity  to  change  the  world. 

Second,  study  of  the  Bible.  A  congregation  in  which  God 
speaks  is  one  where  the  Bible  is  not  a  churchly  appointment  but 
the  basic  document,  the  living  Word,  on  which  all  decisions  and 
actions  are  determined.  This  means  a  congregation  where  the 
clergy  and  the  people  come  together  under  the  Bible  and  hon- 
estly seek  meaning  for  their  lives. 

This  is  not  the  typical  Bible  class  that  sparkles  with  anecdotes 
and  bits  of  poetry,  but  where  people  present  struggle — and  more 
often  than  not  painfully — as  they  take  this  record  of  the  revelation  of 
God  apart,  looking  for  some  insight  into  their  own  condition  in  their 
own  world.  Neither  is  this  a  pious  exercise  with  one  saying,  "Here  is 
Christ,"  and  another  saying,  "Here  is  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  study  of 
the  Bible  is  as  reverent  and  as  serious  a  pursuit  as  the  scientist  re- 
searching the  basic  truths  of  human  life. 

Third,  the  pastoral  ministry.  It  has  become  expected  of  the 
clergy  to  give  endless  hours  both  day  and  night  to  the  respectable 
person  who  suffers  from  a  headache,  a  wandering  spouse,  a 
hangover,  or  an  undisciplined  child.  These  are  jobs  for  the  clergy, 
but  they  do  not  form  the  essence  of  a  real  pastoral  ministry. 

A  real  pastoral  ministry  is  found  where  the  congregation  is 
in  fact  a  therapeutic  group.  This  is  a  congregation  which  has 
day-to-day  struggled  with  its  own  problems  so  that  it  can  wel- 
come another  human  being  who  is  hurting  and  offer  him  or  her 
the  support  that  is  needed  and  the  experience  of  living  under 
God  that  is  needed  so  that  some  real  therapy  and  healing  may 
take  place  in  that  person's  life.  And  in  this  ministry,  one  of  the 
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most  important  factors  that  is  essential  is  that  the  person  who  is 
hurting  will  feel  welcome.  The  stranger  on  entering  the  door  of  a 
church  knows  whether  he  or  she  is  welcome. 

Last,  worship.  We  are  a  sacramental  and  Eucharist-cen- 
tered Church.  The  Liturgy  announces  this  fact  loudly  and  clearly 
to  all  who  care  to  hear.  This  places  a  demand  on  all  who  partici- 
pate to  make  an  offering  of  their  efforts  that  is  the  best  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  the  Church  in  its  worship 
will  be  a  gathering  place  for  all  the  little  expressions  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  community,  where  they  may  gather  up 
the  concerns  and  experiences  of  the  smaller  groups  into  a  single 
offering  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

Worship  in  the  Church  is  where  personal  and  small-group  wor- 
ships are  transformed  into  a  full,  corporate  expression  of  the  love  and 
obedience  of  God  so  that  we  experience  the  mighty  army  of  God 
marching  on  to  his  Kingdom  And  this  worship  should  be  so  con- 
ceived that  as  we  feel  its  impact  we  find  ourselves  rurining  head-on 
into  an  inescapable  choice  between  Christ  and  ourselves,  a  choice 
from  which  we  cannot  escape,  a  choice  from  which  everything  begins 
anew,  not  once  but  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  at  this  point,  if  just  for  a  moment,  that  we  share  in  the  new 
life,  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  Church  becomes  alive  and  fulfills  its 
purpose  and  meaning.  But  what  about  those  people  who  make  it  a 
point  not  to  go  to  church,  not  to  investigate  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  faith,  not  to  consider  Christianity  a  "live  option"  in  provid- 
ing the  answers  to  the  life  situations  of  today? 

America  is  only  about  fifty  percent  Christian — and  that  is 
in  name  only!  That  means  the  Church  is  in  trouble  and  this  may 
prove  to  be  good. 

Serious  divisions  or  gaps  are  developing  between  clergy  and 
laity,  Liturgy  and  theology,  evangelism  and  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
proclaiming  the  Gospel;  the  traditional  image  of  the  priesthood 
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and  the  day-to-day  life  the  clergy  actually  live;  attendance  at 
church  and  obedience  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  life;  the 
Church's  claims  in  social  action  and  the  conduct  of  its  personal 
life,  both  individually  and  corporately.  Each  of  these  gaps  helps 
to  create  an  attitude  of  the  world  toward  the  Church,  which  is 
currently  described  as  "phony."  The  trouble  in  which  the  Church 
finds  itself  rests  with  its  structures  and  procedures  which  have 
become  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  clergy  and  laity  alike  and  they 
refuse  to  bend  and  accommodate  to  the  needs  of  the  present  and 
the  future. 

The  percent  of  committed,  instructed,  and  disciplined  Chris- 
tians is  known  only  to  God,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  much  smaller 
than  we  would  like  to  think. 

As  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  modern  men  and  women 
are  strangers.  They  may  or  may  not  have  attended  Sunday 
School,  and  if  they  did,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  learned  very 
little  or  give  it  as  the  reason  for  not  attending  church  now.  In 
their  lifetime,  the  Church  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Bible 
and  unfortunately  left  not  a  small  number  of  souls  shipwrecked 
on  the  shores  of  prohibition,  science,  psychology,  and  social 
action.  As  a  result,  the  language  of  the  Church  today  sounds 
only  a  little  clearer  than  mumbo  jumbo.  Words  like  atonement, 
earnest,  judgment,  sin,  word,  light,  spirit,  sacrifice  are  either 
misunderstood  or  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

Modern  men  and  women  are  strangers  to  the  Church  and 
more  or  less  are  Biblically  illiterate.  However,  modern  or  con- 
temporary people  are  basically  no  different  from  people  of  any 
other  period  of  history.  Each  is  a  child  of  God  made  in  the 
Creator's  own  image.  Modern  people  outside  the  Church  have 
been  so  conditioned  by  their  environment  and  the  failures  of 
their  culture  and  the  Church  in  the  past  that  they  are  danger- 
ously near  becoming  incapable  of  religion. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  are  outside  the  Church — 
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good  people,  intelligent  people,  some  of  them  your  friends  and  my 
friends — have  no  hesitancy  or  embarrassment  in  calling  the  Church  a 
"whited  sepulcher,"  an  institution  for  pale  curates  and  pious  old 
ladies.  Our  creeds  and  teachings  are  to  them  nothing  short  of  "theo- 
logical gobbledygook."  In  a  mild  sort  of  way,  they  feel  sorry  for  us, 
but  they  are  gende  and  tolerant,  and  they  suffer  the  void  the  parson 
fills  when  praying  over  the  food  at  public  functions. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  These  people  are  not  cynics.  They 
are  good  people.  They  are  sincere  people.  They,  too,  want  to 
preserve  the  fine  things  in  our  American  way  of  life.  They,  too, 
are  seeking  the  truth  about  life  and  history.  In  a  sense,  they  are 
the  "Church  outside  the  Church,"  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
Church  in  our  day  must  devote  a  large  proportion  of  its  time, 
effort,  and  money.  Among  these  people  we  find  some  of  our 
ablest  leaders  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  education,  science,  and 
politics — and  not  a  few  of  our  own  children.  It  is  with  them  as 
well  as  with  us  that  the  future  of  our  nation  and  our  world 
depends! 

The  Christian  Church  is  not  on  vacation.  The  Church  and 
Christianity  face  an  emergency.  Nothing  essential  can  be  omit- 
ted. Nothing  superfluous  can  be  retained.  The  Christian  Church 
must  learn  how  to  serve  others  rather  than  specializing  on  main- 
taining what  she  has.  When  we  cease  to  serve  our  Lord,  we  die 
spiritually  and  very  shortly  physically.  When  we  find  our  Lord 
only  in  our  own  little  group  and  not  in  people  around  the  world, 
we  deny  our  Lord. 

The  Christian  Church  is  not  an  in-group  but  an  outward- 
bound  group.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  not  to  itself  but  to 
the  world.  All  we  do  or  say  must  be  based  on  the  worship  of  a 
God  that  we  know.  Too  many  of  us  worship  an  unknown  God. 
To  worship  an  unknown  God  is  to  walk  blindly  through  the 
fires  of  life  and  turn  brave  challenges  into  a  singeing  hell. 

The  world  is  trembling  with  revolutions  of  information, 
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knowledge,  rebellion,  and  population.  Humankind  must  act  like 
it  knows  its  goals,  its  way,  and  its  God.  Contemporary  people 
must  have  a  contemporary  sense  of  God — not  the  vague,  unin- 
formed recollections  of  their  childhood  which  they  may  choose 
to  call  "ancient  certainties."  Scripture  commends  the  faith  of  a 
child,  not  the  knowledge  of  a  child.  All  that  we  do  or  say  must  be 
based  on  the  worship  and  love  of  a  God  that  we  know;  that  God 
for  the  Christian  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Jesus,  the  Christ. 

At  this  period  in  history,  the  function  of  a  parish  is  to  establish  at 
every  level  of  life  a  creative  relationship,  that  is,  an  open  dialogue,  a 
two-way  conversation — very  specifically  between  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  rural  and  urban — in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Christ.  This 
open  dialogue  must  be  on  the  issues  of  people  and  the  world:  war, 
race,  poverty,  youth.  It  must  be  a  dialogue  which  includes  industry, 
all  Christian  bodies,  and  most  importandy,  the  people  outside  of  the 
formal  structure  of  the  Church. 

There  are  good  orthodox  grounds  for  doing  this. 

First,  the  God  of  the  Bible  does  not  operate  only  in  and 
through  religious  institutions  and  programs.  We  need  only  recall 
the  liberation  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  conquest  of  the 
Land  of  Promise,  the  defeat  and  exile  of  the  Jews  and  their 
deliverance  from  captivity  to  show  that  God  has  always  acted 
through  historical  events.  At  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  was  not  a  religious  event;  it  was,  by  contrast,  a 
political  event  and  a  civil  trial.  The  events  of  our  day — the  wars, 
the  racial  crises,  urban  and  rural  problems — must  and  need  to  be 
faced  by  the  Christian  community. 

A  second  classical  and  orthodox  reason  for  this  dialogue  is 
that  the  God  of  the  Bible  discloses  himself  as  present  for  us  in 
grime  and  blood  of  the  cross  as  well  as  in  weddings  and  festivals. 
The  incarnation  signifies  that  God  is  present  in  the  life  of  all 
humans,  that  God  takes  our  human  life  with  life  and  death 
seriousness.  A  Church  which  does  not  identify  with  the  world 
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with  the  same  thorough  solidarity  that  God  does  not  only  be- 
trays its  mission  but  will  never  convince  the  world  of  its  sincerity. 

And  if  another  reason  is  needed  for  this  dialogue,  it  is  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  continually  reveals  and  interprets  the  Word  of 
the  Bible  to  every  new  generation  of  people.  No  text  or  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  is  fixed  and  closed  for  all  time.  If  the  Church  is  to  be 
in  this  world  and  if  God  works  in  this  world,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  God's  people  to  discern  their  action.  The  world  has  moved 
out  of  the  Victorian  era  into  the  Space  Age. 

The  Church,  too,  is  now  faced  with  turning  another  corner 
in  its  history.  We  must  not  turn  our  backs  and  run,  but  we  must 
take  the  offensive.  We  must  be  on  the  attack.  We  must  be  willing 
to  stir  up.  We  must  be  confident  enough  to  confront  the  failures 
and  evils  of  the  world.  The  least  the  Church  can  do,  if  it  intends 
to  be  a  live  option  in  this  day  in  which  we  live,  is  to  establish  on 
every  level  of  life  a  creative  relationship:  a  wide-open  dialogue  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  the  Christ  with  the  whole  community  in  which 
it  is  set.  This  will  call  for  open  doors,  open  hearts,  and  open 
pocketbooks. 

A  church  member — a  true  church  member — has  a  quality 
of  life  that  is  found  nowhere  in  the  world  save  in  the  one  true 
Church  of  God.  Modern  people  need  not  suffer  from  despair 
that  all  the  good  things  in  life  are  going  bad,  for  the  Church  is 
not  only  the  rallying  ground  which  believes  in  people  but  will 
give  them  a  faith  in  God  and  a  communion  with  God  that  lives 
in  the  dimension  of  eternity.  The  true  Christian  is  not  one  who  is 
merely  a  Christian  in  the  outward  sense  of  the  word  but  who  is  a 
Christian  inwardly. 

Christianity  is  not  just  a  matter  of  sacraments  and  services  and 
law  and  Gospel;  Christianity  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  mind  and 
spirit. 

As  Christians,  we  know  that  there  is  a  way  out,  that  there  is 
forgiveness  for  each  one  of  us.  We  know  that  there  is  nothing  that  a 
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human  can  do  that  God  cannot  forgive.  We  know  that  even  if  we  are 
faithless  it  does  not  disturb  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

God  is  eternal,  constant,  unchanging  in  his  love  and  concern  for 
us.  He  is  always  ready  and  able  to  forgive  us,  so  we  need  not  be  too 
concerned  about  what  those  outside  of  the  Church  diink  of  our 
witness — if  we  are  humble  enough  as  a  person  and  as  a  nation  to 
admit  that  we  are  wrong,  that  we  are  dependent  upon  God.  The  God 
we  profess  is  able  to  handle  our  faithlessness,  our  injustices,  our 
hatreds,  and  our  prejudices — if  we  will  only  confess  them  and  repent 
for  our  wrongdoings. 

Even  though  we  may  be  a  Christian  nation  and  may  be  the 
strongest  and  the  most  blessed  at  this  moment,  we  can  lose  all  we 
have  through  pride.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  Jews  were  the 
chosen  nation.  They  kept  the  law.  But  because  of  their  blindness  from 
pride,  God  was  only  able  to  do  business  with  the  Gentiles. 

We  must  beware  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  same  sin  and 
force  God  to  turn  elsewhere — away  from  the  Christian  Church, 
away  from  the  United  States — to  other  people  to  carry  out  his 
will.  Like  the  nature  of  God,  his  will  is  unchangeable  and  eter- 
nal. There  is  no  possible  chance  that  God's  will  can  be  defeated. 
There  is  a  chance  that  we  can  defeat  ourselves  by  being  too 
prideful  of  what  we  have  done. 

So  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  God  is  one  and  he  will  not  leave 
us  comfortless.  The  Gospel  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  people. 
We  are  all  in  need  of  God.  We  are  all  in  need  of  a  Savior.  And  he 
is  available  for  all  people  of  all  times  and  places.  The  Church  of 
God  is  one.  The  followers  of  the  Gospel  and  the  people  of  God 
must  live  in  love  and  unity.  And  when  our  decisions  cast  any 
doubt  on  all  of  this,  just  know  that  "if  it  is  of  men,  it  will  fail;  but 
if  it  is  of  God,  nothing  will  be  able  to  overthrow  them." 
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Life  after  Death 

THE  GREATEST  MYSTERY  ABOUT  LIFE  IS  DEATH.  FROM 
what  we  can  determine  about  life,  a  human  is  a  body  in 
which  there  dwells  a  personality.  In  this  life  of  space  and 
time,  they  are  married  to  each  other.  At  death  the  body  and  the 
personality  part  company.  The  body  decays  into  the  physical 
elements  out  of  which  it  came:  "Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust."  Soon  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  personality,  the 
ego — that  which  is  "I" — does  not  perish. 

My  existence  was  never  completely  dependent  on  my  body. 
I  used  the  body  from  the  day  of  conception  to  the  day  of  death. 
Now  I  use  it  no  more.  I  am  still  conscious,  with  memory  and 
reason  and  power  to  love. 

Whatever  happens  to  "me"  depends  on  whether  I  have  tried  to 
do  God's  will  or  whether  I  have  consistendy  and  knowingly  rejected 
God.  God  makes  this  evaluation,  but  what  happens  to  me,  I  have 
done  to  myself.  And  further,  whatever  happens  to  me,  living  or  dead, 
I  am  under  the  power  and  the  government  of  God. 

It  must  be  understood  that  since  my  body  and  my  personal- 
ity have  parted  company,  since  I  am  no  longer  "in"  the  body  but 
"out"  of  the  body,  there  are  no  restrictions  of  time  or  space. 
Time  and  space  are  aspects  of  physical  existence.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  say  what  manner  of  life  the  dead  live. 

Human  language  is  incompetent  to  express  things  that  are 
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neither  temporal  nor  spatial.  We  can  only  use  symbolic  language 
or  what  we  call  picture  taking. 

St.  John  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  tells  us,  "In  my  Father's  house  are 

many  mansions  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you        I  will  come 

again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also."  This  is  symbolical  language.  This  is  picture  taking. 

All  descriptions  of  life  after  death  are  meant  to  be  taken 
symbolically.  When  we  talk  of  the  resurrected  body,  we  are 
talking  symbolical  language  because  we  do  not  know  what  that 
body  is  like — except  it  is  "I"  in  a  body  that  is  not  restricted  by 
time  and  space.  It  is  the  same  as  my  old  earthly  body,  in  the  sense 
that  I  still  continue  to  be  my  same  old  self,  but  it  is  not  a  body 
made  out  of  the  physical  elements  that  was  buried. 

It  is  not  a  physical  body  at  all.  It  is  a  resurrected  body  in  the 
sense  that  I  am  risen  from  the  dead  forever — not  from  an  earthly 
grave  but  from  the  state  of  being  dead,  that  is,  without  any 
physical  body  through  which  I  previously  expressed  myself. 

I  am  then  in  heaven  or  hell.  But  neither  heaven  or  hell  is  a 
place.  They  are  states  of  being.  Heaven  is  a  state  of  being  in  the 
same  kind  of  life  God  lives.  The  people  with  him  are  freed  from 
time  and  space  and  sin.  Hell  is  a  state  of  being  where  personali- 
ties are  cut  off  from  God's  presence.  It  is  a  state  of  being 
self-frustrated  because  the  self  lacks  the  perfect  harmony  of  be- 
ing with  him  who  is  eternal  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness. 

But  this  is  still  picture  language.  We  simple  people  must  have 
picture  language  to  understand  that  which  is  out  of  time  and  space. 
Someone  might  say,  "Why  bother  with  picture  language  since  there  is 
no  scientific  evidence  for  survival  after  death?" 

There  is  no  scientific  evidence  for  survival  after  death,  and 
the  so-called  evidence  from  psychic  investigators,  thus  far,  is 
inconclusive.  However,  we  must  recognize  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  scientific  evidence  against  belief  in  survival  after  death. 
There  cannot  be  any  scientific  evidence  either  way.  Science  deals 
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with  what  can  be  observed  with  the  five  senses  and  then  mea- 
sured and  classified.  Life  after  death  has  no  elements  capable  of 
being  perceived  by  the  senses. 

The  argument  for  life  after  death  is  the  argument  of  "pur- 
pose." Everything  has  a  meaning  in  this  universe.  It  would  seem 
then  that  human  life  has  a  meaning,  that  it  amounts  to  some- 
thing. But  if  human  life  ends  with  the  death  of  the  body,  it  gets 
nowhere,  accomplishes  nothing,  fulfills  no  purpose.  It  has  never 
been  possible  for  a  human,  a  thinking  human,  on  a  basis  of  this 
life  only,  to  make  life  anything  but  meaningless  nonsense. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  my  life?  I  am  born  in  pain.  I  go 
through  the  trials  of  boyhood  and  the  strains  of  adolescence.  It  is 
all  preparatory.  Even  an  undergraduate  does  not  really  think 
that  he  is  living.  He  is  getting  ready  for  life.  Life  is  in  the  future. 
Through  my  years  of  maturity  and  strength  and  power,  I  go  on, 
working,  learning,  sinning,  repenting,  struggling.  I  endure  it  all 
and  with  it  the  pains  of  misunderstanding  and  rejection  and  the 
growing  bitterness  of  almost  intolerable  loneliness.  Life  does  not 
arrive.  I  never  grow  up.  I  am  still  a  child.  It  is  still  preparatory, 
and  I  know  it.  Life  is  still  ahead  of  me.  If,  when  I  come  to  have 
some  vague  notion  of  how  to  be  a  man  and  live  like  one,  all  that 
happens  is  extinction,  it  is  better  that  I  had  never  been  born.  In 
those  terms,  life  is  a  ghastly  nightmare  and  the  gods  are  fiends. 

Do  we  put  our  trust  in  the  worth  of  seventy  years  or  so 
spent  in  fruitless  search  for  an  earthly  happiness  to  which  we 
know  we  will  never  come?  Do  we  put  our  trust  in  an  increas- 
ingly agonized  appeal  for  love  and  lovers  which  we  find  never 
pierces  through  those  walls  which  isolate  our  lonely  soul?  Do  we 
put  our  trust  in  years  which  will  end  in  disease,  decay,  senility, 
and  that  is  all? 

Do  we  believe  in  that?  Then  is  our  faith  more  a  thing  of 
reason  than  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  a  future  life?  There 
may  be  no  evidence  for  a  belief  in  life  after  death,  but  all  the 
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evidence  is  against  any  disbelief!  Let's  put  it  this  way:  There's  a 
gambler's  chance  that  life  goes  on  after  death. 

Which  way  do  we  want  to  play  our  cards?  The  Christian 
believes  in  eternal  life,  which  is  a  new  kind  of  life,  life  with  a  new 
quality  to  it.  Eternal  life  is  life  lived  in  conscious  and  increasing 
personal  contact  with  the  Eternal  God.  It  is  purposeful  life,  re- 
lieved from  futility.  It  gets  somewhere  now.  Eternal  life  is  lived 
here  on  earth  to  some  degree  by  those  who  believe  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

When  death  comes,  they  go  on  doing  more  adequately  what 
in  part  they  learned  to  do  here.  All  human  beings  some  day  will 
die — some  old,  some  young,  grandparents,  mother,  dad,  you, 
and  I.  God  teaches  us  this  lesson  slowly  and  in  a  kindly  way.  He 
gave  us  the  power  of  love  and  faith  and  hope  and  the  wisdom  to 
discover  the  mysteries  of  this  great  universe.  He  also  taught  us 
about  life  and  about  death  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

On  that  first  Easter,  God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  to 
teach  us  that  all  who  die  shall  live  again.  If  Christ  was  not  raised 
from  the  dead,  then  the  preaching  of  the  Church  is  in  vain  and 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  is  in  vain.  The  Church  is  even  guilty  of 
misrepresenting  God  because  it  has  always  testified  that  God 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead.  If  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
then  Christ  has  not  been  raised. 

If  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  then  our  faith  is  futile,  and  we 
are  without  hope,  and  Christians  are  of  all  people  the  most  to  be 
pitied.  But  the  truth  is  Christ  has  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
he  is  the  first  to  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Death  first  came  to  the 
human  race  by  a  man,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  came  by 
a  man.  The  man  who  brought  death  is  called  Adam,  and  the 
man  who  brought  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  called  Jesus. 

But  some  will  ask:  How  are  the  dead  raised?  With  what 
kind  of  body  do  they  come?  We  know  that  nothing  comes  to  life 
except  it  first  dies.  And  when  it  comes  to  life,  God  gives  it  a  body 
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as  he  has  chosen.  Not  all  flesh  is  alike.  There  is  one  kind  for 
humans,  another  for  animals,  another  for  birds,  and  another  for 
fish.  There  are  heavenly  bodies  and  there  are  earthly  bodies. 

So  it  is  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  That  which  was 
perishable  is  raised  imperishable,  that  which  was  weak  is  raised  in 
power,  that  which  was  a  physical  body  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  The 
body  is  first  physical  and  then  spiritual.  The  first  man  Adam  was 
from  the  earth,  and  the  second  man  Jesus  was  from  heaven. 

We  in  turn  bear  the  image  of  both  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery.  That  which  died  because  it  was  perish- 
able will  be  raised  imperishable  and  shall  be  changed.  The  perishable 
nature  will  put  on  immortality.  Then  it  all  comes  to  pass:  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory. 

For  those  of  us  who  demand  a  more  sophisticated  explanation, 
let  us  try  again:  If  Jesus  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  then  human 
death  becomes  the  end  and  crown  of  life.  If  death  is  the  end  and 
crown  of  life,  then  all  that  counts  for  me  in  this  world  is  what 
transpires  between  my  birth  and  my  death.  This  immediately  puts  the 
emphasis  on  me  and  not  on  you  or  ours.  The  central  focal  point  of  all 
life  then  for  each  one  of  us  is  "I."  And  life  becomes  a  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  my  "I"  against  your  "I." 

If  there  is  nothing  beyond  life,  then  the  only  judgment  we  need 
fear  is  the  judgment  of  those  about  us.  This  simplifies  the  problem. 
Those  about  us,  just  like  ourselves,  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  their  "I,"  for  like  ourselves  the  only  important  thing  to  them  is  their 
"I."  Therefore,  it  is  simple  to  handle  their  judgment  of  us  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  "I. "  This  removes  all  moral  judgment,  and  we  have  finally 
eliminated  all  judgment  by  taking  the  fear  out  of  judgment.  We  now 
have  a  safe  little  world  for  "I." 

The  only  concern  left  for  us  is  to  defend  it  by  any  means  we 
have  at  hand.  That  means  chaos,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
And  it  is  the  sudden  death  which  again  threatens  the  preserva- 
tion of  "I"  and  we  are  left  in  a  morbid  state  of  despair.  If  there  is 
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no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  we  are  of  all  people  the  most  to 
be  pitied.  Our  faith  is  futile.  Our  hope  is  futile.  Life  itself  is  futile. 

But  since  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we  are  of  all 
people  the  most  happy.  We  can  be  steadfast,  immovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  for  our  labor  is  not  in  vain.  In 
our  experience  with  our  favorite  doll,  our  pets,  our  friends,  our 
parents,  and  ourselves,  we  learn  that  all  people  die.  And  in  the 
life  of  his  Son,  God  has  taught  us  that  after  death  we  shall  all  be 
given  another  body  to  live  again.  Now  I  am  not  sure  what  life 
after  death  will  be  for  our  goldfish  and  birds  and  dogs,  but  I 
know  that  God  is  so  wonderful  that  whatever  is  good  for  them 
he  will  give  it  to  them. 

But  I  do  know  that  what  Jesus  taught  us  is  true  for  you  and 
for  me:  We  will  be  given  another  body,  not  one  like  we  have  in 
this  world  which  breaks  and  gets  tired  and  sick  and  aches  and 
pains  and  grows  old,  but  he  will  give  us  a  body  which  we  call  an 
immortal  body,  the  kind  of  body  that  we  need  to  live  with  him. 
And  we  also  know  that  in  this  life  after  death,  all  tears  shall  be 
wiped  away  from  our  eyes,  and  there  will  always  be  something 
constructive  to  do  in  the  presence  of  God,  which  will  bring  us 
happiness  forever  and  ever. 

In  order  for  there  to  be  such  a  thing  as  life  after  death,  there 
must  be  some  one  who  controls  both  life  and  death,  for  only  such  a 
one  could  make  available  after  the  physical  death  of  this  body  a  new 
life,  life  after  death.  This  controller  we  Christians  call  God. 

This  raises  some  personal  and  very  significant  questions: 

•  Does  the  one  whom  we  accept  as  the  controller  of  our  life 
have  the  power — and  does  he  give  promise — of  a  life  after  death? 
It  is  here  that  we  find  the  authority  for  belief  in  life  after  death 
and  not  in  the  testimony  of  any  now  living,  earthbound  persons, 
for  their  testimony  might  be  only  wishful  thinking. 

•  Does  that  which  controls,  which  gives  meaning  to  our  life, 
also  give  promise  of  life  after  death?  The  final,  the  absolute,  the 
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only  controller  of  life  to  whom  all  things  are  subject  is  God — 
capital  G — and,  if  you  believe  in  the  Christian  faith,  is  your  God. 
Anything  else  is  a  human-made  idol  and  is  written  with  a  small 
letter.  This  God  is  the  God  of  life  and  death,  of  heaven  and  earth, 
of  all  things  seen  and  unseen,  God  of  gods,  Lord  of  lords.  This  is 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  will  remember  our  Lord's  question  of  Peter,  "Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  am?  .  .  .  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  And  Peter 
answered,  "Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  That  is, 
the  one  who  came  from  the  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  of  lords  in  the 
human  flesh  of  Jesus. 

•  Does  this  god  give  promise  of  life  after  death?  Here  by 
faith  rests  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  St.  Peter  in  his  Epistle  writes 
that  this  God  of  gods  is  a  gracious  God  who  hath  called  us  into 
eternal  glory.  He  not  only  gives  promise  but  calls  us,  and  the 
invitation  is  written  large  in  the  life  which  he  gave  to  Jesus  after 
his  crucifixion  and  death.  This  is  not  a  promissory  note  that 
might  not  be  paid  in  case  of  a  business  recession.  God,  in  raising 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  has  given  us  a  down  payment  on  eternal  life 
after  death.  And  God  is  so  anxious  that  we  accept  his  invitation. 

Like  the  man  with  a  hundred  sheep  who  had  lost  one  and 
the  woman  with  ten  pieces  of  silver  who  had  lost  one,  he  searches 
us  out  until  he  finds  that  one. 

Our  God  is  the  God  of  life  and  death,  the  sole  giver  of  life 
after  death,  and  he  is  calling  us  unto  that  eternal  life  where  his 
Son  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  is  already  living. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  history  of  humankind,  death  has  been 
an  insurmountable  hurdle  in  people's  thinking.  There  is  a  life  for 
our  dead,  but  it  is  not  a  life  that  sends  the  "good"  back  to  inspire 
and  the  "evil"  back  to  haunt.  The  dead  do  not  come  back  and 
walk  our  streets.  The  dead  enter  a  life  in  a  new  world  where  they 
either  commune  with  their  God  and  their  Christ  or  by  their  own 
desire  shut  themselves  out  from  their  God  and  their  Christ. 
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All  through  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Great  Apostle  tells  us 
about  the  people  of  this  world  and  the  people  of  the  world  to 
come.  St.  Augustine  writes  about  the  City  of  Man  and  the  City 
of  God.  Very  simply,  these  great  Christian  scholars  are  trying  to 
tell  us  that  this  world  into  which  we  are  born  and  live  and 
breathe  is  not  the  only  world.  There  is  a  world  of  the  living  and 
there  is  a  world  of  the  dead.  There  is  a  world  which  we  can  see 
and  a  world  which  we  cannot  see.  The  dead  enter  this  world  we 
cannot  see.  As  St.  Paul  says,  "Now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly;  but  then  shall  we  see  face  to  face." 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  sacramental  life  of  the  Church: 
This  is  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  To  the  living,  the  unseen  is  made 
known  through  outward  and  visible  signs  that  we  can  touch  and  see 
and  feel  and  taste.  But  both  worlds  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

God  is  in  the  world  we  cannot  see,  and  it  is  in  the  same  world, 
outside  of  time  and  space,  that  our  dead  are  living.  One  world  is  the 
world  of  the  material  things  and  the  other  world  is  the  world  of 
spiritual  things.  Christ  came  into  the  material  world  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  he  took  upon  himself  a  material  body,  so  he  could  bring 
us  evidence  of  this  spiritual  world.  When  he  died,  he  returned  to  this 
spiritual  world  where  we  will  go  when  we  die. 

We  cannot  see  the  wind,  but  we  can  feel  the  wind.  We  can 
see  where  it  blows  and  what  it  blows,  but  we  cannot  see  the 
wind.  We  can  feel  its  effects  and  its  power,  but  it  remains  unseen. 
So  it  is  with  the  spiritual  world:  We  cannot  see  it,  but  we  can  feel 
its  effects.  Christ  is  dead  and  he  has  entered  this  unseen  world 
where  our  dead  are  living  with  him. 

We  believe  that  the  dead  are  alive  with  a  new  body  in  a  new 
world  and  that  they  are  in  full  communication  with  one  another. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  writes  that  we  "are 
compassed  about  with  ...  a  cloud  of  witnesses."  These  are  the 
dead  who  are  living  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  although  they  may 
be  able  to  see  us,  we  cannot  see  them.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
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primitive  idea  that  our  dead  walk  the  streets,  hide  in  closets,  and 
haunt  us  in  our  evil  days. 

We  were  created  for  God,  and  in  the  world  where  God 
lives,  we  spend  our  time  loving  and  praising  God.  Christians 
believe  that  in  this  world  we  can  live  in  two  worlds:  the  world  of 
material  things  and  the  world  of  spiritual  things.  Practicing  Chris- 
tians feel  while  they  are  in  this  world  that  they  can  keep  one  foot 
on  earth  and  one  foot  in  heaven.  And  they  know  that  finally  the 
day  will  come  when  they  must  take  the  one  foot  off  this  earth 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  plant  both  feet  in  heaven. 

We  the  living  can  have  a  foretaste  of  the  unseen  spiritual 
world  where  Christ  is  King  and  the  faithful  dead  sing  his  praises. 
When  we  say  "I  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  this  is 
what  we  are  professing.  When  we  kneel  at  the  altar,  we  enter  this 
spiritual  world  where  we  commune  with  the  presence  of  the 
Risen  Christ.  And  when  we  commune  with  the  presence  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  then  we  are  surrounded  by  that  host  of  witnesses, 
the  dead  who  are  living. 

This  is  a  bold  adventure:  to  dare  to  remain  in  the  seen 
world  and  to  move  out  into  the  unseen  world.  In  a  sense  it  is  a 
frightening  experience,  but  for  the  faithful  believer  it  is  filled 
with  joy.  There  is  a  satisfying  comfort  to  be  with  those  we  love 
as  we  kneel  and  commune  with  the  spiritual  presence  of  our 
Crucified  and  our  Risen  Lord. 

Let  us  look  deeper.  When  one  is  forced  to  face  death,  and 
especially  sudden  death,  petitions — such  as,  "Grant  us  grace 
always  to  live  in  such  a  state  that  we  may  never  be  afraid  to  die; 
so  that  living  and  dying  we  may  be  thine" — rise  up  and  assume 
new  proportions  of  spiritual  depth  and  understanding.  For  ex- 
ample, "Grant  us  grace  so  to  live  that  we  may  never  be  afraid  to 
die."  The  key  to  death  is  life.  And  the  key  to  life  is  death. 

What  does  this  mean? 

For  the  Christian,  death  is  a  fact,  death  is  a  reality,  but 
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death  is  not  final.  If  death  is  final,  if  death  is  the  end,  then  the  fact 
of  death  is  without  meaning.  But  the  moment  one  accepts  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  an  historical  reality  and  as  a  pattern  for 
all  life  and  all  death,  then  death  becomes  a  meaningful  fact  and 
not  the  end  but  the  corridor  to  a  new  life. 

What  does  it  mean  that  death  is  the  key  to  life?  If  we  live  life 
without  ever  permitting  the  fact  of  death  to  have  a  real  place  in 
our  perspective  of  life,  then  it  is  a  false  view  of  life.  For  every- 
thing that  is  living  must  die.  But  for  the  Christian,  everything 
that  dies  has  entered  into  a  corridor  to  a  new  life.  This  may  seem 
a  little  bit  abstract  to  some,  but  this  is  the  Christian  understand- 
ing of  life  and  death.  And  the  key  to  the  Christian  understanding 
of  life  and  death  is  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  why  we  call  him  the  Lord 
of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Let  us  go  back  to  this  petition:  "Grant  us  grace  so  to  live 
that  we  may  never  be  afraid  to  die."  How  do  we  live  so  that  we 
may  not  be  afraid  to  die?  If  we  can  accept  the  Christian  interpre- 
tation that  the  key  to  death  is  life  and  the  key  to  life  is  death,  then 
we  have  some  kind  of  foundation  on  which  to  build  so  that  we 
may  live  without  being  afraid  to  die.  Because  then  we  live  know- 
ing that  Christ  is  the  Lord,  the  master,  the  governor,  the 
interpreter,  the  controller  of  both  life  and  death. 

Therefore,  life  must  be  lived  in  such  a  way  that  in  all  that 
we  do,  in  all  that  we  say,  and  wherever  we  go,  Christ  is  the 
interpreter  of  what  we  think  and  believe  and  how  we  act.  In 
other  words,  everything  that  we  do  must  be  consecrated  to  God. 
This  does  not  mean  that  one  must  live  a  self-righteous,  sticky, 
unpleasant  existence.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  stop 
doing  this  and  stop  doing  that  in  the  moralistic  and  puritanical 
sense  of  the  word.  It  means  simply  that  life  cannot  be  lived  as  a 
wild  gesture  to  seize  upon  happiness.  Life  must  be  disciplined  by 
the  recognition  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  he 
directs  this  ship  of  life  on  its  course. 
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We  may  conduct  a  mutiny,  we  may  rock  the  boat,  we  may 
jump  overboard,  we  may  exert  every  influence  to  cause  the  cap- 
tain of  our  souls  to  deviate  from  the  will  of  God,  to  abandon  his 
command,  but  our  efforts  will  be  fruitless  because  he  was  with 
God  at  the  Creation,  he  is  the  Redeemer  of  all  life  and  history, 
and  at  the  end  he  will  be  the  final  arbiter  and  judge. 

And  how  do  we  accomplish  this  in  our  daily  lives?  How  do 
we  consecrate  our  friendships  to  the  will  of  God?  It  is  not  by 
running  around  baking  a  cake  or  being  a  little  do-gooder.  It  is  by 
realizing  more  fully  the  influence  of  our  life  on  the  lives  of  others. 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  what  influence  we  have  upon 
other  people?  Do  we  understand  the  needs  of  our  friends?  And 
seek  the  grace  to  help  them?  Or  do  we  fail  to  make  the  effort  to 
understand  the  needs  of  other  people? 

It  isn't  our  financial  power  or  our  stature  or  our  social 
position  alone  that  influences  people.  The  greatest  influence  one 
has  upon  another  is  the  ability  to  understand  the  needs  of  friends. 
Nothing  is  colder,  nothing  is  more  lonely  than  to  be  in  need  and 
have  no  one  recognize  our  need.  We  can  consecrate  our  friend- 
ships to  God,  not  by  some  artificial  attempt  to  be  friendly  but  by 
a  genuine  attempt  to  understand  the  needs  of  those  with  whom 
we  live  and  work  and  play. 

How  can  we  consecrate  happiness  to  God? 

Really,  it  is  very  simple.  We  should  never  let  our  happiness 
run  so  wild  as  to  forget  that  all  true  happiness,  lasting  happiness, 
and  the  final  happiness  of  people  comes  from  living  in  the  abid- 
ing presence  of  Almighty  God.  Certainly  it  is  all  right  to  have  a 
good  time  on  a  golf  course,  or  at  a  party,  or  at  a  theater.  We  do 
not  have  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  our  fun  and  play  to  say  our 
prayers.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  and 
happiness  find  their  lasting  perfection  in  the  source  of  all  life  and 
all  joy:  the  God  who  raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

We  should  never  make  the  mistake  of  putting  our  religious 
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life  in  one  compartment  and  our  business  life  in  another,  and  our 
social  life  in  a  third.  We  cannot  really  separate  our  social  life 
from  our  working  life  and  our  praying  life.  We  are  one  person 
and  all  of  these  things  are  a  reflection  of  what  transpires  within 
our  heart  and  our  mind  and  our  soul. 

What  are  we  doing  with  our  life?  Are  we  living  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  will  not  be  afraid  to  die?  There  is  a  way  that  it 
can  be  done — not  a  pious  way,  not  a  way  that  will  make  us 
stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  There  is  a  simple  way:  by  recogniz- 
ing that  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  living  and  Lord  of  the  dead. 

As  the  German  philosopher,  Martin  Heidegger,  said,  "A  man 
does  not  begin  to  really  live  until  he  contemplates  his  own  death." 
This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  death  gives  meaning  to  life.  We 
cannot  separate  the  beginning  of  a  story  from  the  end  of  a  story.  Nor 
can  we  separate  birth  from  death.  What  we  can  fail  to  do  is  to  live  this 
life  against  the  understanding  that  it  will  end  with  death,  and  this 
makes  all  of  the  difference  in  the  world. 

To  better  understand,  let  us  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
life.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain:  Life  is  given  to  us.  We  do  not 
ask  for  it.  We  do  not  know  when  it  is  going  to  come.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  has  a  mysterious  beginning  and  it  is  here.  This  leads  us 
to  this  question:  Who  gave  it?  Here  is  the  watershed  of  a  great 
deal  of  our  thinking  because  we  are  not  really  so  interested  as  to 
who  gave  it  but  what  is  the  giver  like.  We  who  accept  and  believe 
the  Christian  faith  are  convinced  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  By  this  we  mean  that  only  those 
who  know  God  and  love  him  will  ultimately  find  in  life  meaning 
and  purpose  which  are  the  gifts  of  a  good  Creator. 

It  should  be  perfectly  obvious,  as  it  is  logical,  that  if  life  has 
no  purpose  and  meaning,  death  has  no  purpose  and  meaning. 
But  if  life  does  have  purpose  and  meaning,  then  death  has  pur- 
pose and  meaning.  If  life  is  the  creation  of  a  prankster  or  a  cynic, 
then  life  itself  can  only  be  a  cynical  existence  that  has  a  tragic 
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ending.  But  if  life  stems  from  a  good  Creator,  then  we  cannot 
conceive  of  death  as  a  thief  who  robs  life  of  its  meaning  but 
rather  that  death  is  an  inevitable  stage  in  life. 

The  tragedy  of  death,  as  St.  Paul  has  so  clearly  outlined,  is 
not  dying  but  is  sin.  For  sin,  which  is  egocentric  living,  blinds  us 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  anything  in  the  universe  bigger  than 
ourselves  so  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  good  God  as  a  Cre- 
ator, but  we  think  of  ourselves,  as  silly  as  it  may  be,  as  something 
which  created  ourselves  out  of  nothing.  The  only  end  to  such  a 
creation  could  be  to  return  to  nothing.  Therefore,  this  egocentric 
living  is  the  sting  of  death  and  not  death  itself  nor  the  act  of 
dying.  So  the  Christian  says,  "Submit  yourself  to  life  and  its 
meaning  and  death  will  not  be  defeat  but  death  will  be  a  vic- 
tory." If  we  fight  life  to  have  life  revolve  around  us,  then  life  will 
lose  its  meaning  and  death  will  be  a  thief.  But  if  we  submit 
ourselves  to  the  good  Creator,  we  will  find  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  our  life,  or,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  "He  who  would 
lose  his  life  will  save  it." 

I  have  never  been  too  impressed  by  all  the  literature  on 
purgatory  and  paradise  because  I  cannot  find  any  satisfactory 
revelation  of  God  to  that  effect.  It  all  sounds  to  me  like  a  person 
drawing  blueprints  of  a  house  he  or  she  has  never  seen.  But 
many  people  find  these  categories  very  helpful.  Purgatory  is  the 
recognition  that  when  we  die  we  are  not  ready  to  enter  into  the 
full  presence  of  God,  so  in  purgatory  we  continue  the  Christian 
growth  that  began  in  our  lives  on  earth.  Purgatory  is  a  kind  of 
first  installment  of  heaven.  We  suffer  our  growing  pains.  We  are 
purged  of  our  sins.  And  all  of  this  has  a  happy  side  which  is 
called  paradise.  We  are  cleansed.  We  continue  to  grow.  And  as 
we  wait  to  approach  the  presence  of  God  we  rejoice.  The  happy 
side  of  the  intermediate  state  is  paradise. 

But  all  of  this  takes  it  for  granted  that  everyone  is  to  enter 
into  the  final  Kingdom  of  God.  So  there  is  a  logical  need  for  an 
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opposite — or  hell.  That  does  not  mean  anybody  has  to  be  in  hell,  but 
hell  is  a  logical  opposite  for  those  who  are  determined  to  reject  God.  If 
the  purpose  of  God  is  to  include  all  people  in  his  Heavenly  Kingdom, 
then  being  excluded  from  the  purpose  of  God  is  hell. 

I  like  the  way  C.  S.  Lewis  puts  it  in  his  book,  The  Great 
Divorce.  It  is  a  kind  of  allegory  with  a  wee  bit  of  humor.  Lewis 
portrays  hell  as  a  place  from  which  people  can  go  to  heaven 
anytime  they  want.  All  they  have  to  do  is  catch  a  bus  and  ride  up 
to  heaven.  Their  only  problem  is  that  when  they  get  to  heaven 
they  do  not  like  it.  Heaven  is  a  place  where  the  entire  population 
has  been  remade,  transformed  into  the  image  of  God. 

They  are  unselfish  people  who  live  harmoniously  and  hap- 
pily, so  when  selfish  people  get  into  heaven,  it  is  hell  for  them. 
They  are  utterly  and  completely  miserable  because  wherever 
they  turn  they  find  unselfish  love  and  happiness.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  heaven  that  pleases  them,  so  they  rush  back  to  hell.  And 
when  they  get  back  where  they  were,  they  move  further  and 
further  away  from  the  bus  station  because  they  do  not  like  to  be 
too  near  to  other  selfish  people.  So  hell  is  the  community  where 
people  are  always  moving  out  to  radical  loneliness,  isolation, 
and  exclusion — but  exclusion  first  from  fellowship  with  God.  So 
we  can  describe  hell  either  in  terms  of  heat  or  cold;  the  basic  idea 
is  the  opposite  of  a  full  and  final  fellowship  with  God. 

There  are  two  further  points  we  should  make. 

First,  it  is  unequivocally  clear  from  the  whole  revelation  of 
God  that  God  is  not  going  to  put  anybody  in  hell  against  that 
person's  will.  After  all,  the  most  characteristic  action  of  God  was 
to  permit  his  only  Son  to  suffer  and  to  die  to  save  us  all.  This 
does  not  give  us  the  license  to  bargain  with  God,  to  buy  him  off, 
or  to  cheat  him  in  doing  our  part.  It  simply  means  that  the  door 
to  hell  is  always  locked  on  our  side. 

Second,  God  is  never  going  to  coerce  us  into  his  fellowship. 
He  is  not  going  to  browbeat  us.  He  is  not  going  to  wield  any 
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kind  of  big  stick  to  get  us  through  that  straight  and  narrow  gate. 
We  need  him  a  lot  more  than  he  needs  us.  But  no  one  can  be 
dogmatic  about  who  is  and  who  is  not  going  to  heaven.  Thank 
goodness,  this  is  not  our  decision!  We  know  certain  things  and 
there  are  other  things  about  which  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
These  questions  we  must  leave  open. 

The  prayer  of  the  Church  and  the  endless  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  is  that  everybody  shall  be  saved.  That  is  why  the 
Church  must  always  be  zealous  and  anxious  for  new  members 
and  for  more  members.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  Church's 
existence.  No  matter  which  side  of  the  line  we  may  be  on — in  life 
or  in  death — we  are  still  living  members  of  Christ's  holy  catholic 
Church.  We  all  belong  to  the  same  Church  and  we  participate  in 
the  same  life  of  prayer  with  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Francis,  and  all  the  rest. 

Now  we  in  life  who  are  facing  death  have  a  right  to  know 
this  truth.  Otherwise,  there  is  a  curtain  of  doubt  between  the  sick 
and  the  loved  ones  which  makes  the  proper  rapport  and  com- 
munication at  the  closing  hours  of  a  life  impossible.  If 
uninformed  as  to  the  real  danger,  the  patient  is  literally  cheated 
out  of  the  opportunity  to  say  many  things  which  his  or  her  heart 
and  mind  might  have  urged  him  or  her  to  say. 

No  Christian — no  one  anywhere — really  wants  to  die  with- 
out the  opportunity  to  confess  their  sins.  We  may  not  think  that 
our  loved  ones  have  anything  to  say,  but  we  never  really  know 
and  have  not  that  right  to  decide.  We  grow  in  stature  and  in 
grace  as  we  face  the  crises  in  life.  This  growth  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  living  and  one  of  the  joys  of  life.  To  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  face  one's  own  death  is  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  grow 
in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Whether  we  think  a  person  is  able  to  take  the  news  of 
approaching  death  or  not,  it  is  every  person's  right  to  know  that 
God  has  given  him  or  her  time  to  prepare.  Then  we  can  keep  the 
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greatest  appointment  of  our  lives:  the  hour  of  death.  It  is  a  divine 
act  because  we  by  ourselves  can  accomplish  no  part  of  it.  We 
who  believe  in  Christ  know  that  as  we  stand  between  the  poles 
of  life  and  death  we  are  not  alone.  We  are  living  in  a  companion- 
ship with  him  who  will  lead  us  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  into  our  Heavenly  Father's  house. 

Now  there  are  many  people  who  look  upon  this  type  of 
thinking  as  a  fool's  paradise.  When  people  live  with  the  convic- 
tion that  death  is  the  end,  there  is  no  need  for  moral  and  spiritual 
effort.  Life  becomes  a  game  in  which  the  prize  goes  to  those  who 
are  able  to  get  the  most  by  giving  the  least.  This  kind  of  living 
destroys  all  of  the  moral  fiber  that  is  created  by  courage  and 
honesty,  faith  and  love,  cleanness  and  sincerity.  What  does  it 
matter  how  we  live  in  this  life  if  we  must  never  face  ourselves 
again?  What  does  it  matter  if  we  can  get  the  most,  give  the  least, 
and  never  have  to  face  our  Creator? 

But  this  is  not  the  Christian  faith.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
means  that  all  people,  good  and  bad  alike,  shall  be  raised  again 
from  the  dead;  and,  as  they  once  possessed  an  earthly  body,  so 
then  shall  they  possess  a  heavenly  body. 

The  life  that  we  live  in  this  world  is  not  without  meaning  in  the 
next.  And  it  is  the  life  in  the  next  which  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to 
the  life  we  live  in  this  world.  There  is  little  hope  for  a  real  revival  of 
Christianity  unless  there  is  first  a  revival  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  As  long  as  people  think  that  they  can  live 
as  they  choose  and  get  away  with  it  and  never  have  to  face  themselves 
again,  they  will  always  try  to  slip  by. 

When  we  read  or  witness  the  tragic  death  of  a  person  by  an 
accident,  there  will  always  be  that  well-meaning  soul  who  stands 
by  and  says,  "This  is  the  will  of  God."  When  people  say  very 
glibly  that  death  is  the  will  of  God,  then  they  are  quickly  bearing 
witness  to  their  ignorance  of  the  whole  divine  redemptive  drama 
in  human  history.  The  purpose  of  God  is  to  create,  the  will  of 
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God  is  to  redeem,  and  the  fulfillment  of  God's  purpose  is  life 
eternal  with  him. 

The  best  that  we  human  beings  know  is  that  death  is  a  fact 
of  life,  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage  on  this  earth,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  more  complete  life  with  the  Creator  of  all  life,  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  we  stand  in  history  on  this 
present  day  and  look  back  upon  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  our  Savior,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  that  the  purpose  of  this 
revelation  was  to  assure  humankind  that  God  wills  the  best  for 
all  of  us  and  that  he  has  within  his  power  both  life  and  death, 
and  that  in  his  governance  and  in  his  love  these  things  shall 
always  be  redeemed  to  something  better.  God  is  not  a  Franken- 
stein who  enjoys  the  destruction  of  that  which  he  has  created. 
God  is  a  loving  father  who  wills  that  his  children  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  find  the  fulfillment  of  their  creation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  face  death  in  the  lives  of  our  loved 
ones  quickly  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  is  what 
happens  to  our  imagination.  In  facing  death,  we  quickly  learn  that  we 
cannot  sit  down  and  analyze  it  and  record  the  facts  and  draw  a  very 
convincing  conclusion.  It  is  difficult  to  go  back  over  the  events  and  see 
why  our  loved  ones  were  where  they  were,  when  they  were,  or  how 
they  happened  to  be  afflicted  with  this  particular  disease,  or  why  it 
struck  them  and  not  someone  else. 

These  mysteries  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  fathom.  We  all 
know  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  losing  a  loved  one  is  our  own 
selfishness.  We  hate  to  lose  anything.  The  loss  is  greater  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  it  back.  Death  takes  our  loved  ones 
away  from  us.  And  when  death  is  preceded  by  an  illness  where 
we  must  stand  by  helpless  to  do  anything  to  keep  death  from 
moving  in,  the  loss  seems  still  harder  to  take.  We  not  only  lose  a 
battle  with  death  but  a  loved  one  as  well. 

We  will,  in  time,  follow  our  loved  ones  through  death  into 
eternal  life.  This  was  the  comfort  our  Lord  brought  to  his  dis- 
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ciples  in  John  15  when  he  said,  "Where  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye 

know        Where  I  am,  there  you  may  be  also. "  Death  is  a  humbling 

experience.  It  cuts  us  all  down  to  the  same  size.  No  one  escapes  it.  We 
all  take  the  same  path  from  life  to  death  to  life  eternal. 

My  own  personal  feelings  are  these:  If  we  trust  God,  if  we 
have  admitted  our  selfishness,  if  we  have  entered  the  unseen 
world  through  prayer,  then  we  will  no  longer  demand  an  impos- 
sible blueprint  of  the  hereafter  but  will  have  perfect  assurance 
that  even  though  separated  from  our  loved  ones,  we  are  near  to 
each  other  in  a  sphere  of  life  where  God  is  All  in  All.  This  is  what 
we  speak  of  as  the  Communion  of  Saints  which  not  only  binds 
us  together  with  our  dead  but  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to 
come  when  death  claims  us. 

Jesus'  ascension  was  the  completion  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  new  function  as  mediator  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  The  plan  of  God's 
salvation  was  working  itself  out  in  such  a  way  that  we  might 
know  that  not  only  was  death  conquered  but  there  was  also  the 
way  open  for  all  humanity  through  the  humanity  of  Jesus  to  be 
joined  with  God.  It  was  the  consummation  of  the  age-long  pur- 
pose of  God  that  the  preordained  destiny  of  his  people  in  his 
creation,  hindered  only  by  sin,  was  again  open  to  him. 

The  offer  of  life,  full  and  complete  in  the  presence  of  God, 
was  made  to  all  humankind.  God  in  his  own  good  time  came  to 
the  aid  of  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  We  were  created  in  the  image 
of  God  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  the  mystery  of  love:  God 
so  loved  us  that  he  came  as  a  man  to  redeem  us. 

He  who  taught  us  to  love  one  another  and  who  gave  unto 
us  the  hope  of  victory  over  life's  final  struggle — the  struggle  of 
death — is  praying  for  us.  What  a  consolation  and  a  comfort  for 
the  believer!  A  friend,  a  companion  in  the  trials  of  this  world — 
one  who  himself  has  faced  the  world  at  its  worst — is  our  pilgrim 
along  the  way. 
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Thus  the  gap  has  been  closed.  Life  beyond  death  is  not  only 
a  certainty,  it  is  no  longer  a  strange  land  at  the  other  side  of  a 
deep  abyss.  Instead  of  wanderers  in  a  strange  land,  we  now 
become  people  with  a  home  and  a  purpose  and  a  destination. 
Heaven — life  in  the  presence  of  the  Majestic  and  Almighty 
God — is  our  native  land. 

Let  us  not,  however,  infer  that  we  do  not  belong  to  this 
earth,  for  we  do  but  only  in  the  sense  that  we  live  here  and  are 
responsible  for  our  decisions  here.  But  the  evaluation  of  our  lives 
and  the  fulfillment  of  our  lives  will  be  finally  made  when  our 
bodies  have  returned  to  the  earth  and  the  way  of  our  life  has 
been  presented  to  God.  We  have  the  promise  that  someday  we 
may  also  be  with  him  who  once  lived  among  us  and  has  as- 
cended into  heaven.  This  is  also  the  mystery  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  sacraments. 

By  Holy  Baptism,  Christ  binds  us  unto  himself.  As  he  died 
physically  and  rose  from  the  dead  to  redeem  us,  so  we,  by  inten- 
tion and  promise,  died  to  the  works  of  sin  so  that  we  can  be 
raised  to  the  life  of  righteousness  which  is  the  life  in  Christ,  a  life 
in  the  works  and  faith  of  Jesus. 

In  the  Holy  Communion,  Christ  descends  to  us  in  his  spiri- 
tual nature  so  that  through  the  bread  and  wine  he  may  become 
"one  with  us  and  we  with  him."  This  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
prayer  and  the  devotional  life.  It  is  a  calling  down  of  God  into 
ourselves  and  a  going  forth  of  ourselves  to  God.  A  calling  of  God 
into  ourselves,  for  our  Blessed  Lord  says,  "Shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?"  A  going  forth 
of  ourselves  to  God,  for  "the  Spirit"  which  he  hath  given  us 
works  in  us. 

We  find  that  it  is  not  we  alone  who  pray,  if  we  pray  aright, 
but  he,  our  Lord,  is  praying  for  us  and  in  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
which  he  hath  given  us.  This  is  the  plan, of  Christian  salvation 
and  whether  we  try  to  explain  it  in  terms  that  are  psychological 
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or  theological,  it  is  the  ultimate  hope  and  the  immediate  impera- 
tive to  try  to  join  our  lives  with  that  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  So  when  our  hearts  are  most  longing  for  that  inde- 
scribable gift  of  the  presence  of  God,  we  come  to  the  Holy 
Communion.  When  the  celebrant  says,  "Lift  up  your  hearts," 
we  joyously  answer,  "We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,"  for  we  are 
making  ready  our  hearts  and  minds  for  that  gift  of  union  with 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  which  is  the  foretaste  of  our  salva- 
tion and  our  eternal  life  with  God. 

We  want  and  we  need  what  he  has  to  give  us.  We  want 
eternal  life  and  he  is  eternal  life.  We  can  live  in  time  and  space 
without  fear.  We  can  watch  the  years  roll  by  and  look  forward 
to  tomorrow  with  joy,  for  while  time  passes  we  can  be  partakers 
of  time  that  never  passes.  We  can  enjoy  some  of  the  blessings  of 
eternity  here  and  now.  So  let  us  draw  near  with  faith.  Confess 
our  sins.  Accept  God's  forgiveness.  For  we  need  not  fear.  We  are 
children  of  eternity! 
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The  Way 

ONE  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  TFiAT  FACES  CHRISTIANS  OF 
any  age  is  the  difference  between  what  they  profess  and 
what  they  practice.  The  extent  of  this  difference  is  usu- 
ally determined  by  a  person's  honesty.  We  will  remember  a 
certain  young  ruler  who  came  to  our  Lord  and  asked  him,  "Good 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?" 

And  immediately  and  pointedly  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Why  callest 
thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God.  Thou 
knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  kill, 
Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness,  Defraud  not,  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother." 

And  the  young  ruler  said,  "Master,  all  these  have  I  observed 
from  my  youth." 

And  we  gather  from  the  Scripture  that  Jesus  looked  upon  this 
young  man  with  understanding  and  sympathy,  for  the  Scripture  says, 
"Jesus,  beholding  him  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him,  One  thing  thou 
lackest:  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  take  up  the  cross, 
and  follow  me." 

At  this  the  young  ruler's  countenance  fell,  and  he  immediately 
found  his  spirit  torn,  for  he  was  one  who  had  great  possessions. 

Jesus  looked  round  about  and  said  to  his  disciples,  "How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
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God!"  And  the  disciples  were  amazed  at  his  words,  but  Jesus 
said  again,  "Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God!  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

And  the  disciples  were  so  astonished  that  they  said  to  Jesus, 
"Who  then  can  be  saved?"  And  Jesus  looking  on  them  said, 
"With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God:  for  with  God  all 
things  are  possible."  And  then  the  persistent  Peter  began  to  say 
to  him  and  question  him,  "Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  have  fol- 
lowed thee." 

Jesus  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath 
left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 
or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecu- 
tions; and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life.  But  many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last;  and  the  last  first." 

Many  people  interpret  this  parable  to  mean  that  material 
possessions  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  is  a  very  simple  interpretation  of  this  parable,  and  it  misses 
the  point  completely.  This  is  not  a  parable  that  is  concerned  with 
wealth  versus  poverty.  Poverty  in  and  of  itself  does  not  guarantee 
eternal  life  any  more  than  riches  or  material  possessions  make  it 
impossible  to  have  eternal  life. 

The  point  that  Jesus  was  getting  at  was  honesty.  How  honest 
was  this  young  man?  The  young  man  came  to  him  and  with  a  very 
flattering  manner  addressed  him,  "Good  Master."  Immediately  Jesus 
saw  through  the  young  man  and  he  began  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  his  thinking  when  he  said,  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?"  In 
other  words,  "Young  man,  you  must  come  straight  to  the  point. 
There  is  no  need  in  flattering  me  because  that  will  not  change  the 
truth.  Your  problem  is  to  be  honest  with  yourself."  And  then  the 
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young  man  continued  with  his  question,  "How  can  one  inherit  eter- 
nal life?"  And  Jesus  again,  putting  his  finger  right  on  the  pulse  of 
things,  said,  "You  know  the  law.  Do  you  keep  the  law?"  And  the 
young  man  responded,  "Oh,  I've  kept  that  from  my  youth." 

And  then  Jesus,  looking  at  him  and  loving  him,  for  he  knew  and 
understood  human  nature  for  what  it  was,  put  the  young  man  to  the 
test:  "Young  man,  how  honest  are  you?  You  tell  me  you  want  eternal 
life.  Do  you  really  want  eternal  life,  or  are  you  more  interested  in  the 
things  which  you  possess?"  Now  it  could  have  been  prestige  or 
power  or  looks  or  social  position.  It  could  have  been  anything  else 
other  than  material  possessions. 

What  our  Lord  was  saying  is,  "Where  do  you  put  your  trust?" 
If  we  put  our  trust  in  our  physical  prowess,  keenness  of  mind,  or 
physical  attractiveness,  ability  to  make  money,  ability  to  be  the  life  of 
the  party,  whatever  it  is  that  we  put  trust  in,  that  is  our  God. 

So  Jesus  could  have  mentioned  anything.  In  this  man's  case, 
it  happened  to  be  material  riches.  Jesus  didn't  say  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  riches.  He  said,  "How  hard  it  is  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  could 
have  said,  "How  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in  beauty"  or  "for 
them  that  trust  in  power"  or  "for  them  that  trust  in  the  ability  of 
self-pity  to  wrangle  out  of  other  people  their  subsistence  and 
patronage."  He  could  have  chosen  anything. 

The  point  was,  "Young  man,  how  honest  are  you  being? 
Do  you  really  trust  in  God?  Or  do  you  trust  in  other  things?" 
This  threw  the  disciples  for  a  loss.  And  they  said,  "But,  Master, 
we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee.  What  does  it  mean  in  our 
case?  We  haven't  riches.  Does  it  mean,  therefore,  that  we  are 
going  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God?"  And  Jesus  replied, 
"Any  man  that  has  given  up  all  and  placed  his  trust  in  me  will 
have  all  that  he  needs,  including  even  persecutions,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  eternal." 

But  once  again  the  question  was  the  same  for  the  disciples: 
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"How  honest  are  you?  Are  you  following  me  in  order  to  gain 
reward?  Are  you  following  me  just  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  are  you  following  me  because  you  trust  in  God, 
because  you  love  God,  and  you  desire  to  surrender  your  life  to 
him?"  And  then  comes  that  very  cryptic  saying:  "Many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first." 

And  what  Jesus  means  very  simply  is:  There  are  many 
people  who  give  the  appearance  of  following  Christ,  of  being 
loyal  and  faithful,  but  who  really  are  not  honest;  therefore,  when 
the  final  reckoning  is  made,  these  shall  be  last. 

And  there  are  many  who  appear  to  be  last,  who  do  not 
have  any  of  the  outward  signs  and  symbols  and  mannerisms  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Yet,  because  they  are  honest  with  themselves 
and  honest  with  their  God  and  honest  with  their  fellow  human 
beings,  they  shall  be  first. 

This  difference  between  what  we  profess  and  what  we  prac- 
tice is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  faces  all  Christians, 
because  the  extent  of  this  difference  is  determined  by  honesty 
and  for  many  of  us  honesty  is  a  lost  virtue. 

The  Epistle  of  Saint  James  provides  Christians  with  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  definition  of  honesty.  The  author 
doesn't  call  it  that — but  that's  really  what  it  is — when  he  says, 
"A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways." 

A  dishonest  person  is  a  person  who  is  divided  in  purpose 
and  in  intent.  An  honest  person  is  one  who  has  a  single  purpose 
in  mind  to  achieve  the  will  of  God  for  himself  or  herself,  for 
neighbor,  community,  and  God's  sake. 

A  dishonest  person  is  double-minded  and  unstable  in  all 
ways.  A  dishonest  person  is  caught  in  the  same  trap  as  the 
person  who  tells  a  lie.  It  takes  a  second  lie  to  get  out  of  the  first, 
a  third  for  the  second,  a  fourth  for  the  third,  and  so  on  until  one 
has  a  pyramid  of  lies.  And  so  it  is  with  dishonesty.  One  dishonest 
act  requires  another  until  finally  people  become  so  steeped  in 
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dishonesty  that  they  begin  to  rationalize  what  they  are  doing, 
and  then  they  reach  the  epitome  of  all  fraud  when  they  begin  to 
think  of  dishonesty  as  the  best  they  can  do. 

It  is  not  riches  or  poverty,  power  or  lack  of  power,  intellect  or 
lack  of  intellect  that  will  keep  us  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  much 
as  it  is  dishonesty.  Unless  people  are  honest  with  themselves,  with 
their  family,  with  their  God — perhaps  we  should  say  until  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  our  family,  our  community,  our  Church,  and 
our  God — we  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Now  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  dishonesty  manifests  itself,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  are  all  victims  of  it.  And  unfortunately,  it  always  crops  up 
in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

Years  ago  a  warm  personal  friend  of  mine  changed  jobs.  His 
new  job  was  an  improvement  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  he  was 
apparently  very  happy  and  well  satisfied  with  it.  I,  too,  believed  he 
was  happy  and  satisfied  with  it — until,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion, he  announced  to  me  that  he  had  changed  his  moral  standards. 

This  came  to  me  like  a  bolt  of  lightning.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  receive  it,  and,  finally,  I  said  to  him,  "Do  you  mean  you 
have  changed  what  you  believe?"  And  he  said,  "No,  but  in  order 
to  be  a  success  in  this  job,  I  must  now  outwardly  oppose  some  of 
the  things  which  I  enjoy  doing." 

This  was  hard  for  me  to  accept  from  a  friend,  so  I  began  to 
question  him  and  to  test  his  thinking.  I  was  more  shocked  at  his 
ability  to  rationalize  the  honesty  of  outwardly  opposing  a  thing 
he  inwardly  enjoyed  doing  than  I  was  with  the  harm  of  doing  the 
things  he  opposed.  This  is  what  we  know  as  spiritual  dishonesty: 
People  who  profess  moral  and  spiritual  standards  not  only  find 
difficulty  in  practicing  what  they  profess  but  have  no  intention 
of  practicing  what  they  profess. 

I  can  sympathize  with  people  who  have  difficulty  in  practic- 
ing what  they  profess  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  tension 
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between  these  poles  of  where  God  intends  for  us  to  be  and  where 
we  are  by  our  human  weaknesses. 

We  must  be  struggling  to  achieve  that  which  God  wills  for 
us  to  do.  But  people  who  relax  in  the  weakness  of  their  human- 
ity and  have  no  intention  of  practicing  that  which  they  profess 
are  spiritually  dishonest.  And  we  find  this  in  many  other  fields, 
for  this  kind  of  behavior  is  the  political  field  where  dishonesty  is 
often  glorified  with  the  term  "strategy." 

Those  who  attend  a  great  number  of  meetings  and  who  often 
become  involved  in  controversial  issues  recognize  the  ability  of  people 
to  vote  for  something  which  they  oppose.  And  when  we  question 
them  about  their  vote,  they  are  quick  to  tell  us  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
strategy.  No  one  has  a  right  to  judge  the  spiritual  and  moral  struggles 
of  another,  but  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  both  within  the  Church  and 
outside  of  the  Church  I  am  often  confused  by  my  brethren  and  others 
who  believe  one  thing,  vote  for  another,  and  call  it  strategy.  And  I  do 
not  know  any  subject  in  which  I  have  seen  any  more  of  this  kind  of 
behavior  than  I  have  in  the  Church's  handling  of  the  problem  of 
integration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Christians  are  called  upon  to  be  honest  in 
their  vote.  Now  I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  God  can 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  but  for  the  life  of  me  it  is  a  mystery  to 
understand  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  this. 

If  we  believe  that  this  is  a  major  problem  in  the  life  of  the  South 
and  the  nation  today,  then  if  people  are  called  upon  for  nothing  else, 
they  are  called  upon  to  be  honest. 

A  double-minded  person  is  unstable  in  all  ways. 

If  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  life  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
committed  to  people  who  have  not  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to 
stand  upon  their  feet  and  to  declare  honesdy  what  they  believe,  then  I 
am  convinced  that  the  leadership  of  our  churches  and  our  nation  will 
take  us  into  greater  confusion  and  unrest. 

People  outside  of  the  Church,  regardless  of  how  they  feel  on  the 
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subject,  will  find  this  kind  of  behavior  a  dishonesty  which  they  cannot 
accept  and  which  I  personally  believe  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
accept  in  order  to  be  Christians. 

Now  what  is  true  in  this  field  and  in  people's  spiritual  lives  is 
also  true  in  their  intellectual  lives.  A  newspaper  recorded  the  feelings 
of  an  outstanding  church  leader  who  said  that  although  he  intellectu- 
ally accepted  the  historical  and  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible,  he  found 
it  to  be  ineffectual  in  bringing  people  to  church.  He  was  calling  on 
other  clergy  to  teach  and  to  preach  that  which  they  had  intellectually 
repudiated.  We  can  call  it  by  any  name  that  we  desire,  but  basically  it 
is  intellectual  dishonesty. 

And  what  is  true  about  our  church  leaders,  whether  lay  or 
clergy,  is  true  about  the  rank  and  file  of  church  membership.  We 
must  try  to  decrease  the  difference  between  what  we  believe  and 
what  we  profess. 

When  we  take  upon  our  lips  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  when  we  permit  ourselves  to  become  baptized  and 
confirmed  members  of  the  Church,  we  are  professing  to  God 
and  to  our  fellow  human  beings  that  we  have  surrendered  our 
lives  to  Christ.  And  when  we  have  surrendered  our  lives  to 
Christ,  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  try  to  practice  what  we 
profess.  And  when  we  find  ourselves  unable  by  the  weaknesses 
of  the  human  flesh  to  do  so,  then  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
sinned  against  God  and  his  community  and  then  strive  anew  to 
practice  our  religion. 

And  how  can  we  do  that?  By  following  the  Christian  im- 
perative to  carry  the  good  news  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
contemporary  people.  In  other  words,  the  necessity  of  mission. 
So  great  is  the  need  for  Christian  mission  that  one  hardly  knows 
where  to  begin.  An  easy  and  clear-cut  entrance  to  the  subject  of 
need  can  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  moral  depravity. 

The  optimists  among  us  hate  to  admit  the  fact  of  increase 
and  try  to  rationalize  the  situation  by  saying  that  things  have 
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always  been  this  way.  But  those  persons  who  are  not  afraid  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  declare  that  we  live  in  an  age  without 
standards. 

Modern  society  has  lost  its  sense  of  shame.  We  no  longer 
feel  responsible  to  keep  our  body  clean,  our  mind  free  from 
dishonest  thinking  and  planning,  and  our  soul  in  a  right  relation- 
ship to  our  Creator.  We  no  longer  submit  to  any  judge  for  our 
behavior — moral,  political,  or  economic.  Instead  of  a  God  of 
forgiveness,  we  have  created  a  god  of  legitimate  excuses. 

The  idea  of  men  and  women  as  responsible  people  is  in 
danger  of  disappearing  with  the  loss  of  belief  in  a  Living  God. 
Against  this  godlessness,  no  matter  how  sophisticated  it  may  be, 
the  Church  must  wage  a  hostile  warfare.  There  is  no  enemy 
more  dangerous  that  the  nice  person,  the  good  friend,  the  re- 
spectable citizen  who  sins  against  God  and  community. 

A  second  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  mission:  If  we 
seriously  enter  the  Church  through  the  Christian  initiatory  rites  and 
understand  what  we  have  done,  then  we  are  by  the  nature  of  our 
membership  bound  to  spread  the  Christian  faith.  We  are  pledged  by 
our  baptism  to  preach  Christ  in  our  lives.  We  are  to  be  witnesses  for 
him  in  our  homes  and  among  our  friends,  in  office  and  workshop,  as 
citizens,  and  in  public  service.  We  are  to  display  a  distinctive  quality  of 
life,  making  it  plain  at  all  times  and  wherever  we  may  go  that  it  makes 
a  difference  to  be  a  Christian. 

The  challenge  to  the  individual  Christian  and  to  the  whole 
Church  is  to  present  with  renewed  confidence  and  courage  the 
Gospel  of  reconciliation  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  will 
be  good  news  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  this  need,  and  to 
others  it  will  be  foolishness.  But  as  Christians,  we  dare  to  be 
fools  for  Christ's  sake.  The  uncompromising  command  of  our 
Lord  that  "Ye  must  be  bom  again"  must  be  made  clear  to  all,  and  the 
truths  of  our  faith  made  known  in  the  common  speech  and  familiar 
terms  to  all  people. 
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The  universal  command  of  our  Lord  at  his  ascension,  "to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  to  baptize  all  people,"  and  the  subse- 
quent gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  confined  to  the  twelve 
apostles,  or  an  ordained  ministry,  but  they  were  given  to  every- 
one who  should  ever  become  a  member  of  his  Body,  the  Church. 
This  is  the  essence  of  our  Christian  calling  and  our  Lord's 
weapon  for  the  expansion  of  his  Church. 

The  third  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  mission  is 
this:  The  birth  of  Christ  was  God's  way  of  giving  of  himself  to 
answer  our  need.  The  life  he  lived  on  this  earth  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  was  a  continual  giving  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  There- 
fore, in  order  for  his  Body  to  continue  to  live  among  us  as  the 
Church,  it  must  continue  to  give  of  itself  or  it  will  become  en- 
tangled in  our  original  sin  of  self-centeredness  and  will  strangle 
itself  to  death.  Christ  will  be  crucified  all  over  again  on  the  very 
altars  set  apart  to  worship  him  as  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

People  today  often  poke  fun  at  the  church  of  their  acquain- 
tance. The  local  congregation  has  been  divided  by  personalities 
in  the  choir  or  in  some  women's  groups.  Or  the  local  congrega- 
tion labors  endlessly  with  suppers  and  bingos  to  overcome  a 
hopeless  deficit.  Some  point  at  these  failings  and  chuckle.  Those 
who  care  are  embarrassed. 

But  the  cure  for  these  ills  does  not  rest  in  a  fairy  godfather 
as  treasurer  or  an  archangel  for  the  organist  but  in  the  congrega- 
tion continually  giving  of  itself  as  our  Lord  gave.  It  is  no  trite 
saying  that  our  Lord  gave  us:  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  A  church  or  congregation  which  ceases  to  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Christian  mission  will  die.  The  conviction  of  the 
individual  Christian  and  the  corporate  Church  must  be  "Love  in 
practice" — the  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

How  is  this  to  be  done? 

If  it  is  God  in  Christ,  Jesus  the  Savior  of  the  world,  that  we 
are  to  present  today,  then  we  must  present  the  whole  Christ.  It  is 
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often  easier  and  less  embarrassing  to  present  one  particular  side 
of  his  life  and  work.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  and  anything 
less  than  the  whole  truth  will  make  a  lie  of  all  we  say. 
How  is  this  to  be  done? 

There  is  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  to  be  preached,  driving 
home  the  events  of  the  Gospel  story,  together  with  their  meaning 
as  historical  events. 

There  is  the  Christ  of  history  to  be  proclaimed,  his  victories 
down  through  the  centuries,  and  how  his  Body,  the  Church,  has 
molded  civilization  and  initiated  all  movements  of  social  better- 
ment and  reform. 

There  is  the  Christ  of  personal  experience  to  be  declared: 
the  witness  of  his  ever-abiding  presence  which  brings  the  peace 
of  forgiveness  and  grants  the  power  to  live  victoriously  in  the 
assurance  of  eternal  life. 

This  is  the  whole  Christ,  the  message  for  which  the  modern 
world  is  starving,  the  only  hope  of  individual  and  world  peace, 
the  necessity  of  the  Christian  mission,  perfected  for  us  by  the 
only  one  true  Christian,  Jesus  Christ.  Only  he  wholly  accepted 
his  Father's  will  and  was  obedient  unto  death. 

All  the  rest  of  us  are  at  best  reflections  or  shadows  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Reflections  of  him  are  called  saints.  These  are  people  in 
whose  lives  or  deaths  we  see  reflected  something  of  Jesus'  life 
and  death.  But  they  are  only  reflections.  Each  of  these  people 
repentantly  says,  "Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  a  sinner." 

One  of  my  favorite  saints,  Augustine  of  Hippo,  after  being 
lectured  by  his  mother  for  his  affair  with  a  young  lady,  fervently 
prayed,  "O  God,  make  me  good,  but  not  right  now." 

Even  the  saints  had  sins  of  omission  and  commission — as 
St.  Paul  phrased  it,  "I  do  not  do  the  good  I  want,  but  the  evil  I  do 
not  want  is  what  I  do."  Few  of  us  are  reflections  of  Jesus.  Most 
of  us  are  shadows.  Some  shadows  are  light  and  some  are  dark. 
In  short,  some  of  us  do  better  than  others. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  baptized,  confirmed,  make  our  com- 
munion, work,  and  give  to  the  Church  are  people  on  a  journey 
between  life  and  death.  We  start  like  Abraham  on  a  journey 
under  God.  Sometimes  we  are  in  green  pastures  beside  still  wa- 
ters. Sometimes  we  are  lost  in  the  desert.  Sometimes  we  are  on  a 
mountaintop  and  sometimes  in  the  valley  of  death. 

There  are  times  when  we  are  oppressed,  possessed,  in  sla- 
very forced  to  make  bricks  out  of  straw.  Then  along  comes 
someone  or  some  event  that  liberates  us,  and  we  are  free  again  to 
continue  our  journey.  But  slowly  we  become  aware  that  there 
are  things  expected  of  us  which  we  do  not  like  and  again,  "I  do 
not  do  the  good  I  want,  but  the  evil  I  do  not  want  is  what  I  do." 

We  rebel  against  the  expectations  God  has  of  us.  We  do  not 
like  his  expectations.  They  do  not  please  us  or  make  us  feel 
good.  We  rationalize.  We  negotiate.  We  rebel.  We  do  the  evil  we 
do  not  want  to  do  and  that  is  why  we  are  at  best  shadows.  Some 
light.  Some  dark. 

As  we  know  Abraham  continued  on  his  journey.  God  did 
not  give  up  on  him  or  his  people.  God  kept  sending  them  mes- 
sages— as  we  would  say  today — "I  desire  mercy,  not  church 
rituals.  Let  righteousness  and  justice  flow  like  the  streams  of  the 
mountains.  Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God." 

The  people  had  eyes  to  see,  but  they  didn't  see;  ears  to  hear, 
but  they  didn't  hear.  But  God  did  not  give  up.  He  sent  his  Son, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  Jew,  to  be  his  living  Word,  so  people  could 
see  and  hear. 

The  people  who  say  God  does  not  hear  the  prayers  of  Jews 
forget  that  it  was  a  Jew  who  taught  us  to  pray.  Jesus  was  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  He  came  to  live  like  us,  eat  and  sleep  like  us,  love  like 
us,  suffer  like  us  in  order  that  we  might  get  the  message. 

What  happened?  We  rationalized,  negotiated,  rebelled.  God 
gave  us  a  living  model,  but  the  model  was  too  much  for  us,  so  we 
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destroyed  it.  But  before  we  got  to  that  point,  Jesus  saw  what  was 
coming.  He  gathered  his  few  followers  around  him  and  invited 
them  to  supper.  In  a  loving  way  he  told  them,  "You  have  eyes  to 
see  but  see  not,  ears  to  hear  but  hear  not.  You  profess  to  believe 
but  believe  not."  He  tried  to  explain  once  more.  He  took  bread 
and  broke  it.  He  took  wine  and  poured  it  out.  "This  is  my  Body. 
This  is  my  Blood.  As  my  Body  is  broken  and  my  Blood  is  poured 
out,  so  must  your  body  be  broken  and  your  blood  poured  out." 

That  is  obedience.  That  is  love.  That  is  freedom  under  God. 
That  is  discipleship.  This  time  they  thought  they  heard  and  un- 
derstood, but  they  rationalized.  Peter  said,  "Lord,  I  am  with  you 
all  the  way,"  but  Jesus  knew  Peter  was  only  a  reflection  or  a 
shadow.  I  bet  that  Jesus  smiled  when  he  said,  "Before  the  sun 
rises,  Peter,  you  will  deny  me."  And  Peter  wept.  "I  do  not  do  the 
good  I  want,  but  the  evil  I  do  not  want  is  what  I  do." 

Evil  won  and  Jesus  was  crucified.  He  was  dead.  But  God 
did  not  give  up.  He  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  and  sent  him  back 
among  his  closest  friends.  They  didn't  recognize  him.  They  were 
afraid.  They  doubted.  They  didn't  know  what  to  do.  With  the 
best  of  intentions,  they  were  confused. 

So  finally  Jesus  reminded  them,  "I  will  not  leave  you  with- 
out comfort.  My  Spirit  will  come  and  live  among  you  in  prayer, 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  when  two  or  three  of  you  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name." 

So  the  journey  continues.  Death  comes  to  all  of  us,  some- 
where along  the  way,  but  God  does  not  give  up.  We  have  the 
model,  as  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  so  shall  we  be  raised 
from  the  dead.  Yes,  even  those  of  us  who  are  only  light  shadows 
shall  be  raised  from  the  dead.  And  the  journey  will  continue  for 
our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

They  will  keep  on  trying,  rationalizing,  negotiating,  and 
rebelling.  There  will  be  deserts  and  green  pastures.  There  will  be 
valleys  of  death  and  mountaintops.  Some  of  our  children  will  be 
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reflections  of  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  light  and  some  of 
them  will  only  be  shadows. 

In  God's  own  good  time,  he  will  bring  all  things  together 
under  his  rule.  God  just  does  not  give  up.  In  the  meantime,  thank 
God,  there  is  at  least  one  true  Christian,  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
one  we  are  taught,  in  our  instruction  for  confirmation,  to  respect 
and  adore.  He  is  the  person  whom  we  call  Savior  and  whom  we 
teach  and  believe  will  save  the  world. 

He  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  success  that  the  world 
and  we  as  adults  require  of  ourselves  and  others.  He  had  no 
formal  schooling.  He  never  went  to  college.  He  had  few,  if  any, 
friends.  He  never  was  president  of  anything.  He  never  really  had 
a  job  or  earned  a  living.  He  had  no  home  or  apartment.  He  never 
married.  He  just  wandered.  The  courts  of  his  day  condemned 
him  to  death  as  a  revolutionary.  He  died  with  two  public  en- 
emies, and  his  own  family  did  not  claim  the  body. 

Why  would  we  want  children,  adults,  our  loved  ones  to  respect 
and  adore  such  a  person?  What  is  this  authority  that  we  want  all 
people,  especially  our  loved  ones,  to  respect  and  follow — that  author- 
ity which  is  so  different  and  even  in  conflict  with  everything  else  that 
we  value  and  require  of  ourselves?  Jesus  is  the  authority  of  life  and 
death,  faith  and  hope,  love  and  joy. 

How  should  we  love? 

There  are  thousands  of  suggestions  in  the  press,  in  books, 
lectures,  for  women,  men,  and  teenagers.  If  we  want  the  real 
answer — and  we  want  the  love  that  inspires,  enriches,  and  makes 
us  feel  warm  and  whole  and  free — turn  to  Jesus. 

Where  do  we  find  that  faith  and  hope? 

If  we  want  substantial  confidence  in  ourselves,  in  others, 
and  in  life  that  provides  joy,  turn  to  Jesus. 

How  do  we  get  the  most  out  of  life? 

If  our  days  are  filled  only  with  busyness,  our  nights  with  empti- 
ness and  our  only  purpose  is  the  absence  of  purpose,  turn  to  Jesus. 
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Whom  do  we  call  on  when  we  must  die? 

As  long  as  we  survive,  there  is  a  holding  on  to  the  success  of 
this  world,  but  when  we  face  the  totality  and  all-inclusiveness  of 
death,  then  stocks,  property,  and  even  children  cease  to  be  im- 
portant, for  there  is  nothing  and  no  one  to  lead  and  accompany 
us  on  that  journey  but  Jesus. 

Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Savior,  wasn't  much  of  a  success,  for  he 
was  in  conflict  with  most  of  the  things,  the  thoughts,  and  values 
that  we  prize  and  hold  dear. 

But,  we  want  those  whom  we  respect  and  adore,  especially 
our  loved  ones,  to  know  that  when  the  chips  are  down,  when  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  things  that  count  the  most — love,  hope,  faith, 
fear,  guilt,  and  death — we  must  get  from  where  we  stand  to 
where  Jesus  stands  in  order  for  the  world,  our  loved  ones,  and 
you  and  me  to  be  saved. 
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Reflections 


OU  CANNOT  BE  AROUND  AS  LONG  AS  I  HAVE  BEEN  AND 


be  very  much  of  a  secret.  I  am  not  particularly  transpar- 


JL  ent,  and  I  am  not  a  righteous  Calvinist.  I  am  just  a 
Calvinist.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  my  theology  and  devotional 
life  came  from  because  I  do  not  know.  It  has  been  a  given  with 
me.  It  may  be  that  it  was  from  my  grandmother,  who  was  very 
much  of  a  Bible  reader,  a  convinced,  strong  woman  who  had  a 
great  influence  on  my  life.  But  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have 
had  the  conviction  that  God  is  real. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  dead  are  dead,  but  yet  alive.  Just 
as  God  is  real.  Maybe  what  I  mean  when  I  say  God  is  real  is  that 
God  is  ever-present  and  available. 

I  am  not  sold  on  the  eminence  as  opposed  to  the  transcen- 
dence. It's  just  that  I  am  not  interested  in  any  debate  about 
whether  God  exists  or  God  does  not  exist:  God  is  real. 

If  I  do  not  close  him  out,  which  I  sometimes  do  because  I 
feel  that  God  intrudes  into  my  life,  he  does  intrude  and  kind  of 
juggles  things  a  little  the  way  I  do  not  want  it.  I  like  to  have 
control  of  my  own  life.  That's  a  very  important  thing  to  me. 
And  sometimes  God  intervenes,  but  God  is  real.  An  example  of 
this  involves  a  true  story. 

Bill  Price  (the  Rev.  William  Perm  Price)  was  my  student 
bishop  when  I  was  in  seminary.  We  were  at  All  Saints'  Mission, 
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Sharon  Chapel  (Alexandria,  Virginia),  which  is  now  a  rather 
thriving  congregation. 

It  came  time  for  my  first  sermon.  Prior  to  that  time,  through 
high  school  and  college,  I  had  had  some  success  and  recognition 
in  the  area  of  declamation,  public  speaking,  and  debating.  I  had 
been  on  the  American  Team  debating  Oxford  University.  So 
standing  up  and  speaking  to  people  was  no  problem  at  all.  But 
that  first  sermon — I  was  cold,  sweaty,  petrified — my  mind  went 
blank,  and  I  remember  very  clearly  a  very  strange  feeling:  My 
head  felt  like  it  was  getting  a  little  harder  than  it  was. 

There  is  a  story  about  Sharon  Chapel  and  Phillips  Brooks 
(who  later  became  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts). 
When  it  came  time  for  him  to  preach  his  first  sermon  there,  he 
escaped  through  the  back  window.  I  got  to  thinking  about  that 
and  I  could  not  get  out.  I  was  just  petrified.  I  can't  remember 
ever  being  as  frightened — butterflies  and  everything.  And  then,  I 
don't  know  how,  I  got  started. 

In  the  1928  Prayer  Book,  one  of  the  verses  goes,  "And  take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me. "  From  there  on,  the  way  my  theol- 
ogy developed  was  pretty  much  Prayer  Book  phrases.  Oh,  I  did 
all  the  reading,  but  it  was  the  Prayer  Book  phrases  that  hung 
with  me.  They  kind  of  moved  into  the  front  of  my  consciousness 
while  I  was  dealing  with  nature,  people,  and  God.  The  Prayer 
Book  phrases  continued  to  hang  there:  "We  may  evermore  dwell 
in  Him  and  He  in  us. . . .  Live  in  such  a  state  that  we  may  never 
be  afraid  to  die  so  that  living  and  dying,  we  may  be  Thine." 

As  I  think  back,  this  is  how  my  theology  developed.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  St.  Paul  whom  I  have  always  thought  hung  the 
moon:  "I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I  who  live, 
but  Christ  who  lives  in  me. "  It  was  only  at  this  point  that  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  had  any  meaning  for  me  whatsoever. 

See,  I  went  to  seminary  in  a  very  strange  time.  I  went  in  1938. 1 
had  studied  the  summer  before  at  the  University  of  Jena  in  Germany. 
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I  knew  we  were  going  to  have  a  tremendous  war,  and  we  seminarians 
were  wasting  our  time  talking  about  Abraham  and  Moses  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  all  that  kind  of  nonsense.  But  this  is 
where  the  theology  began  to  form. 

There  were  other  people  who  influenced  me  along  the  way. 

The  book  then  being  used  for  confirmation  study,  The  Epis- 
copal Church  for  Today ^  was  written  by  George  Park  Atwater. 
He  was  my  rector.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  I  was  in  an  Episcopal 
Boys  Choir  run  by  Frank  Wright,  a  graduate  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  he  raised  us  by  the  English  system. 

We  rehearsed  an  hour  every  Tuesday,  every  Thursday,  two 
hours  every  Friday  night,  and  prior  to  the  Friday  night  rehearsal 
you  had  to  box  and  wrestle,  and  in  the  summer  you  had  to  go  to 
camp  for  three  weeks.  You  also  had  to  sing  two  services  on 
Sunday  and  that  included  chanting  all  the  Psalter  for  the  morn- 
ing and  the  afternoon  services.  We  all  wore  those  little  bow  ties 
with  the  collars,  and  we  had  to  have  our  shoes  shined.  We  had  to 
line  up  for  inspection — that  English  inspection! 

Well,  after  I  was  introduced  to  George  Atwater  as  the  new 
boy  in  the  choir,  he  took  a  look  at  me,  picked  me  up,  and  turned 
my  head  upside  down — I  remember  this  clearly — and  said, 
"Here  is  a  young  man  who  needs  a  good  shaking." 

Frank  Wright,  with  all  his  discipline,  said  to  me  one  day, 
"Thomas,  stand  up,"  and  I  stood  up.  And  he  said,  "Thomas, 
you  were  born  dumb,  but  you  don't  have  to  stay  that  way."  I 
remember  thanking  him  and,  undisturbed,  taking  my  seat. 

Just  after  Marjorie  (Mrs.  Fraser)  and  I  were  married  and  we 
were  away  on  our  honeymoon,  we  were  playing  golf.  We  found 
ourselves  playing  with  a  Quaker  doctor.  He  was  the  doctor  at 
the  hotel  where  we  were  staying  at  Lake  Mohawk,  New  York. 
The  doctor  said  to  me  one  day,  just  as  I  was  about  to  tee  off, 
"Young  man,  you  are  frequently  wrong,  but  never  in  doubt." 

These  things  have  hung  with  me,  and  they  were  right. 
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My  rector's  son,  David  Atwater,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  got  me  started  reading  Karl  Menninger.  That  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  human  mind.  And  so  my  pilgrimage  on 
that  subject  began.  From  there  I  went  to  Gordon  Allport,  who 
was  at  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Harvard.  This  study  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  all  this  stuff  that  I  sometimes  get 
needled  for,  particularly  by  my  fellow  bishops. 

Douglas  Steere,  a  Pendle  Hill  Quaker,  led  me  and  an  atheistic 
classmate  to  a  familiarity  with  the  devotional  classics.  That  classmate 
had  never  been  baptized  and  I  do  not  know  if  he  had  ever  been  inside 
a  church,  but  he  introduced  me  to  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  which  was  quite  an  addition  to  my  life. 

At  my  first  adult  conference  I  worked  with  Adele  Streesman, 
who  was  a  medical  doctor  and  psychiatrist  with  the  New  York  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  I  was  a  sharp  young  thing  just  out  of  Virginia 
Seminary.  For  a  long  time  there  wasn't  anything  that  I  could  learn 
because  I  knew  it  all  when  I  graduated.  I  could  answer  any  question 
anybody  was  smart  enough  to  ask.  As  far  as  formal  education,  I  was 
overeducated  and  underemployed — and  I  knew  it.  At  breakfast  one 
morning,  sitting  opposite  Adele,  she  just  looked  at  me  with  her 
plain  face  and  said,  "You  know  Tom,  you  cannot  be  as  smart  as 
you  think  you  are."  I  was  about  to  respond,  "Oh,  yes  I  can," 
when  God  struck  me  mute. 

I  long  ago  abandoned  any  pretense  at  being  a  scholar.  There 
was  a  day,  however,  when  I  first  left  the  seminary  that  I  knew  that  I 
spoke  as  if  I  were.  My  education  since  then  has  been  a  process  of 
learning  what  I  do  not  know.  Further,  I  do  not  assume  that  there  is 
any  one  form  or  pattern  or  rule  of  spiritual  life  that  should  be  adopted 
and  practiced  by  all  people.  Each  one  of  us  is  at  a  different  place  in  our 
pilgrimage.  I  made  my  confessions  to  Father  Alan  Whittemore  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He  held  my  retreat  when  I  was  ordained 
deacon,  my  confession  and  retreat  before  I  was  an  ordained  priest, 
my  confession  and  retreat  before  I  was  consecrated  a  bishop.  For 
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years  I  reported  to  him  once  a  month  and  for  years  Marjorie  and  he 
corresponded  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  confessor  for  our  fam- 
ily. He  died  shortly  before  I  was  consecrated. 

Another  important  thing  in  my  life,  which  has  occupied  a  large 
part  of  my  life,  has  been  the  relationship  of  theology  and  politics.  In 
the  1930s,  most  of  us  were  isolationists  and  pacifists.  I  used  to 
demonstrate  as  a  pacifist.  You  know,  neither  psychologically 
nor  any  other  way  could  I  claim  to  be  a  pacifist,  but  I  used  to 
demonstrate  against  war  and  for  peace.  Pacifists  in  the  1930s 
lived  in  a  political  and  psychological  wasteland,  such  as  that 
portrayed  in  Cabaret.  That's  where  we  lived,  intellectually  and 
spiritually. 

And  then  suddenly,  there  was  this  reversal  in  our  lives,  and 
we  came  out  for  an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  We  felt  that  we  had  to  join 
the  Russians,  and  the  great  argument  then  was  whether  you 
were  a  Communist  or  a  Fascist.  If  you  wanted  to  align  with  the 
Russians,  you  were  a  Communist,  and  if  you  didn't  want  to,  you 
were  a  Fascist.  So  all  of  these  things,  you  see,  were  influencing  us 
politically — and  still  influence  us.  You  know  you  don't  get  away 
from  these  things.  Maybe  you  ought  to  grow  and  change,  but 
some  of  us  don't  grow  very  much  or  change  very  much. 

Now  you  know  everyone  talks  about  World  War  II  and  the 
atom  bomb,  and  I  understand  all  that,  but  you  have  no  idea 
what  it  meant  to  the  people  of  this  country  when  the  war  ended 
with  an  atom  bomb.  It  was  not  until  very  much  after  the  fact 
that  it  got  to  us.  It  was  people  like  John  Foster  Dulles  who 
brought  some  balance  to  our  postwar  thinking. 

I  don't  know  if  you  ever  heard  of  the  "Six  Pillars  of  Peace," 
but  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  some  young  people  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  never  made  such  an  ass  out  of  myself  as  I  did 
that  night.  I  served  on  a  team  with  Charlie  Gilkey  (Dr.  Charles 
Whitney  Gilkey).  We  went  there  by  train,  because  there  were  no 
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planes,  and  I  got  the  worst  cold  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  got  there 
and  here  were  fifteen  hundred  young  people  in  the  place.  I 
couldn't  see  and  I  couldn't  breathe.  I  had  been  listening  to  these 
big  shots  stand  up  and  reel  it  off.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  up 
and  reel  it  off,  and  boy  I  did!  It  was  all  off.  It  was  the  worst  bomb 
out  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life.  And  one  I  will  never  forget. 

And  then  there  were  the  writings  of  Archbishop  William 
Temple  (English  clergyman,  diplomat,  and  writer)  on  labor  and 
justice  and  peace.  And,  of  course,  one  of  the  big  influences  in  my 
life  was  the  Rev.  Albert  T.  Mollegen  (professor  of  Christian 
ethics  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary).  It  was  Molly  who  led 
me  into  the  Fellowship  of  Socialists  Christians.  It  was  there  that 
I  met  Arthur  Lichtenberger  (who  later  became  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A.).  They  were  the  two  shin- 
ing young  lights  of  the  Church  in  those  days.  We  used  to  meet  at 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
being  part  of  this  Fellowship  was  that  you  had  a  chance  to  sit 
and  listen  to  mind-blowing  conversations  and  debates  among 
people  like  theologians  Reinhold  Niebuhr  (a  founder  of  the  Fel- 
lowship) and  Paul  Tillich,  and  all  of  this  theology  that  was 
coming  out  of  Germany  onto  the  American  scene. 

I  never  heard  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer;  I  missed  out  on  him,  but 
when  he  died,  my  gang,  or  my  generation,  we  had  Jesus  and  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  who  we  thought  came  out  of  the  same  mold.  Both  died 
young,  both  courageously,  both  spoke  what  they  did.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting that  only  Paul  Tillich  of  all  that  gang  remained  fairly  firm  and 
fairly  immovable  in  his  socialistic  position.  All  of  the  others  modified 
their  position.  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  I  find  it  hard  to  place  myself 
politically.  I  am  very  uncomfortable  in  the  Republican  Party;  I  am 
very  uncomfortable  in  the  Democratic  Party.  Someone  said  to  me, 
"You're  just  uncomfortable." 

Well,  out  of  all  of  this,  we  learned  from  this  kind  of  a 
pilgrimage  that  sin  is  more  than  a  cultural  lag  or  a  theological 
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concept  or  an  emotional  weakness  or  a  psychological  aberration 
or  something  else.  For  us,  sin  is  real  and  structured  in  people  and 
in  institutions  and  systems  and  programs  and  even  the  Church. 

Another  conviction  on  which  I  am  clear  and  certain  is  this: 
We  must  maintain  our  own  integrity.  We  cannot  be  blown  about 
by  what  our  friends  and  neighbors  do  and  think.  It  must  be  an 
enlightened  integrity  and  not  prejudice.  The  difference  between 
enlightened  integrity  and  prejudice  is  the  freedom  to  change 
when  convinced  by  reason  and  experience. 

Another  of  the  difficult  lessons  of  life  which  all  of  us  must 
learn  is  "to  do  the  things  we  do  not  want  to  do."  This  means 
that  we  cannot  always  have  our  own  way,  that  we  must  gra- 
ciously accept  the  responsibility  for  day-to-day  living.  If  this 
lesson  is  not  learned  in  our  youth,  it  tortures  us  in  our  adult  life. 
We  may  not  like  the  tasks  that  we  have  to  face,  but  it's  far  easier 
to  face  them  with  the  help  of  God  than  it  is  to  try  to  avoid  them 
without  God's  help.  This  is  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn  because  life 
is  filled  with  situations  where  we  must  do  the  things  we  do  not 
want  to  do.  We  may  have  all  of  the  fine  qualities  of  character 
and  mind  and  soul,  but  unless  we  can  accept  the  commission  to 
carry  out  that  which  we  do  not  want  to  do,  we  are  destined  to 
despair  and  self-discontent.  If  we  can  only  see  that  in  learning  to 
carry  out  these  difficult  assignments,  we  are  being  prepared  for 
leadership  in  life,  then  doing  the  thing  which  we  do  not  want  to 
do  will  be  so  much  easier.  Happiness  and  success  do  not  come 
by  selfish  desire.  Happiness  and  success  are  at  the  end  of  a 
difficult  road  which  is  filled  with  situations  where  we  must  learn 
to  do  that  which  we  do  not  want  to  do. 

■  ■  ■ 

Now  to  my  fear  as  a  bishop. 

Joe  O'Brien  (the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  O'Brien),  who  used  to  be 
in  this  diocese,  asked  me,  "Don't  you  ever  get  scared?"  And  I 
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said,  "Yes,  but  I  never  tell  anybody."  And  I  guess — more  as  a 
bishop  than  as  a  priest  or  as  a  human  being — I  had  a  fear  of 
being  phony.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  is  a  terrible  bind  you  get 
yourself  into  because  you  can  be  phony  by  trying  not  to  be. 
Never  have  I  felt  more  responsible  in  trying  to  make  decisions  to 
be  for  real.  Let  me  explain. 

Black  is  never  more  beautiful  than  when  it  is  an  eight-year- 
old  girl  in  a  freshly  laundered,  starched  white  dress  and  white 
lace  panties.  The  place  was  St.  Anna's  Church  in  Littleton  (North 
Carolina).  It's  a  little  frame  building  that  sits  on  bricks  outside 
of  Roanoke  Rapids. 

It  was  during  the  early  sixties.  I  arrived  there  one  Sunday 
afternoon  for  confirmation.  Incidentally,  most  of  that  congrega- 
tion lives  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  they  had  come  back  to  St. 
Anna's  for  the  service.  This  gorgeous  little  gal  said  to  me,  "My 
mother  won't  let  me  be  confirmed,  and  I  want  to  be  confirmed." 
So  I  said,  "Let's  go  over  and  sit  down."  There  was  nothing  to  sit 
on  but  the  little  steps  of  the  church.  I  asked,  "How  old  are  you?" 
She  replied,  "Eight,"  and  then  she  added,  "Will  you  confirm 
me?"  I  thought  and  thought  because  I  could  see  her  mother 
standing  over  there  looking  at  me,  so  I  said,  "Well,  when  you 
learn  the  Offices  of  Instruction,  I  will  confirm  you." 

In  those  days,  we  confirmed  fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  year. 
So  when  I  came  around  two  years  later,  there  she  was,  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  So  we  went  over  and  sat  on  the  steps.  The 
little  girl  knew  her  Offices  of  Instruction  by  routine. 

On  the  day  that  I  confirmed  that  child,  there  had  just  been  a 
series  of  riots — bloody  racial  riots — and  when  I  put  my  hands 
on  the  head  of  that  child — whom  I  learned  to  love  deeply  and  to 
respect — and  said,  "Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy  child,"  I  was  afraid 
I  was  a  phony.  Would  I  really  lay  down  my  life  for  this  child? 

That  Sunday  I  had  four  services  and  I  got  home  rather  late. 
When  I  got  down  to  say  my  prayers,  the  only  thing  I  had  to  say 
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was,  "Dear  God,  save  me  from  being  a  phony."  I  saw  that  little 
girl  years  later  and  she  was  on  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

How  do  you  handle  this?  I  can  only  tell  you  the  only  way  I 
could  ever  handle  this:  The  beginning  of  wisdom,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  know  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  cannot  do.  Then  you 
are  free  to  be  yourself.  When  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  can 
achieve  some  measure  of  being  yourself,  then  you  will  know  for 
whom  you  are  willing  to  die. 

■  ■  ■ 

I  have  to  say  that  life  has  been  better  to  me  than  I  have 
deserved.  I  have  done  everything,  I  think,  I  have  wanted  to  do — 
both  good  and  bad.  And  I  have  done  the  bad  good.  I  have  been 
almost  every  place  I  wanted  to  go.  That's  "almost"  because  I 
have  got  one  that's  eating  away  at  me  now — those  of  you  who 
know,  know  how  badly  I  suffer  the  wanderlust. 

When  I  was  very  young,  everybody  used  to  be  sent  some  place. 
I  kept  thinking,  "I  hope  I  get  important  enough  to  be  sent  some 
place."  Now  I  am  always  looking  for  somebody  to  go  for  me.  You 
come  eventually — or  I  feel  that  I  have — to  a  point  when,  instead  of 
going  some  place,  you  find  yourself  asking,  "What  has  it  done  for 
your  soul?  Has  it  brought  you  any  closer  to  God?" 

It's  then  that  you  realize  that  all  of  these  things  you  thought  you 
wanted  to  do  are  fancy  and  valueless,  things  to  which  each  of  us 
attaches  too  much  importance.  That's  when  I  begin  to  long  for  and 
head  back  to  the  desert  to  join  a  community  of  Benedictine  monks 
who  seek  Christ  in  the  desert.  The  desert  speaks  emphatically  to  my 
spiritual  life  in  a  way  nothing  else  does. 

Our  religion  began  in  the  desert.  When  God  was  ready  to 
give  the  law  to  Moses,  he  called  him  up  into  a  high  mountain 
away  from  the  world,  and  then  sent  him  back  into  the  world  to 
communicate  the  divine  will  to  his  people.  After  Paul  had  spent 
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the  whole  first  part  of  his  life  persecuting  the  followers  of  Christ, 
we  find  a  great  gulf  in  his  biography,  a  time  he  spent  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia  where  he  reflected  on  the  enlightenment  he  received  on 
the  Damascus  road.  Paul  didn't  learn  anything  new  in  the  desert, 
but  he  did  learn  how  to  reevaluate  what  he  already  knew.  This 
not  only  changed  his  life  but  the  whole  life  and  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

A  host  of  other  outstanding  lives  which  are  the  basis  of 
Western  civilization  did  not  make  their  vital  and  lasting  contri- 
bution to  history  until  they  had  withdrawn  from  life,  reflected, 
and  returned  new  and  changed  persons.  The  essence  of  Christian 
genius  is  born  in  the  quiet  reflection  of  people  as  they  withdraw 
and  then  return  to  life.  This  is  the  formula  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  personality  and  society. 

In  the  midst  of  a  complex,  technological  age,  our  souls  are 
sometimes  lost  and  dried  out  in  a  spiritual  desert.  Then  there  are 
times  when  the  desert  is  watered,  it  blooms,  and  it  becomes  a 
fragrant  valley  where  death  and  resurrection  become  realities. 

For  me,  the  desert,  with  its  scorching  heat  by  day  and  its 
cold  winds  by  night,  is  a  combination  of  the  unknown  of  the  sea 
and  the  misty  peaks  of  the  mountains,  both  of  which  declare  the 
penetrating  presence  of  God. 

■  ■  ■ 

What  have  I  learned? 

One,  travel  light.  Don't  be  burdened  with  transient  values. 

Second,  your  most  important  possession,  from  my  point  of 
view,  may  be  your  library — a  balanced  library.  Not  pabulum,  but  the 
classics,  including  theology,  the  Bible,  the  devotional  classics,  and 
Francis  de  Sales,  Benedict,  Bernard,  Christianity  and  culture,  and  a 
little  bit  of  politics,  and  a  little  bit  of  economics. 

Third,  never  read  a  worthwhile  book  just  once.  A  book  is  a 
friend,  and  a  book  is  a  lover,  and  never  love  just  once.  I  have  two 
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books  that  I  have  read  and  reread  and  reread:  Christ  and  Cul- 
ture by  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  and  Elements  of  the  Spiritual  Life 
by  Father  H.  P.  Harton. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  God  is  real.  You  know,  if  he  isn't, 
we're  wasting  our  time,  we're  playing  games,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  a  show.  It's  phony  and  it's  Cabaret  all  over  again. 

■  ■  ■ 

I  was  ordained  on  June  6,  1941.  December  7,  1941,  was 
Pearl  Harbor  Day  (and  his  bishop  would  not  release  him  for 
military  chaplaincy).  The  Church  and  her  clergy  were  called  to  a 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  ministry.  On  the  second  Sunday  after 
Easter  in  1951, 1  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina.  On  February  2,  1960,  in  the  very  early 
years  of  the  racial  crisis,  I  was  elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

Almost  all  of  my  ordained  life  has  been  served  in  crisis 
ministry.  It  hasn't  been  easy,  but  it  has  been  rewarding,  chal- 
lenging, and  exciting.  Out  of  the  strife  and  stress  of  these  years, 
there  have  come  some  of  my  most  treasured  friendships  and 
spiritual  growth  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  achieved.  It 
is  in  suffering  and  crises  that  one  is  able  to  find  a  small  place  in 
his  or  her  heart  for  the  Living  God. 

Knowing  what  I  know  today,  I  would  do  it  all  over  again.  I 
would  probably  make  the  same  mistakes,  but  it  has  been  fun.  It  has 
always  been  my  conviction  that  the  ministry  should  be  fun.  I  have 
always  found  it  to  be  so.  But  these  many  years  as  a  bishop  have 
changed  my  life  and  that  of  each  member  of  my  family.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  been  my  joy  to  watch  and  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  the 
Church  in  the  diocese  and  to  experience  the  growth  of  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Seventy-five  percent  of  your  ministry  in  one  place 
is  a  long  time,  but  it  builds  tradition  and  creates  numerous  and 
indelible  friendships,  both  within  the  Episcopal  family  and  out- 
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side  that  family.  After  forty-two  years  of  ordained  ministry 
(forty-eight  years  at  his  death),  twenty-three  as  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  (twenty-eight  years  at 
his  death),  I  felt  the  need  to  put  aside  the  daily  responsibilities  of 
episcopal  administration  and  return  to  the  trenches  where  the 
battles  of  life  are  being  fought. 

Decisions  about  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  are  all  impor- 
tant to  the  life  of  the  institutional  church  and  its  members,  but  after 
two  decades  of  making  decisions  in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  the 
survival  of  an  institution,  I  realized  I  was  looking  for  the  places  where 
the  Gospel  is  relevant  to  life  situations.  What  I  found  I  was  asking 
myself  was:  "Have  you  a  real  ministry  apart  from  all  of  the  creden- 
tials of  tide,  collar,  ring,  cross,  and  vestments?  Have  you  a  valid 
ministry  apart  from  the  services  of  ordination  and  church  law?  Can  a 
bishop  who  has  been  in  administration  still  rninister  to  people?"  I 
searched  for  ways  I  might  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  as  they 
relate  to  retirement. 

Retirement  is  a  mixture  of  many  things.  It  is  a  time  when 
we  remove  ourselves  from  a  busy  work  schedule  and  enjoy  the 
rewards  of  our  life  and  family.  It  is  a  time  when  we  realize  that 
we  are  getting  older  and  the  years  of  this  life  are  getting  shorter. 
It  is  a  time  when  we  change  jobs  and  seek  new  horizons.  It  is  a 
time  when  we  reflect  and  share  our  experience  and  knowledge 
with  others  when  asked  to  do  so.  It  is  a  time  when  we  go  back 
through  our  writings  and  papers,  and  if  we  find  anything  worth- 
while, put  some  of  our  thoughts  in  print.  Retirement  is  a  little  bit 
of  all  of  these  things.  But,  oddly  enough,  when  we  try  to  say 
what  we  hope  we  will  feel  inside,  it  comes  out  best  in  the  words 
of  a  hymn,  the  tune  of  which  is  called  "Resignation": 

My  shepherd  will  supply  my  need; 

Jehovah  is  his  name; 

In  pastures  fresh  he  makes  me  feed, 
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Beside  the  living  stream. 

He  brings  my  wandering  spirit  back, 

When  I  forsake  his  ways, 

And  leads  me  for  his  mercy  sake, 

In  paths  of  truth  and  race. 

When  I  walk  through  the  shades  of  death, 

Thy  presence  is  my  stay; 

One  word  of  Thy  supporting  breath 

Drives  all  my  fears  away. 

Thy  hand,  in  sight  of  all  my  foes 

Doth  still  my  table  spread; 

My  cup  with  blessings  overflows, 

Thy  oil  anoints  my  head. 

The  sure  provisions  of  my  God 

Attend  me  all  my  days; 

0  may  Thy  house  be  my  abode 
And  all  Thy  works  my  praise 
There  would  I  find  a  settled  rest, 
Where  others  go  and  come; 

No  more  a  stranger  or  a  guest, 
But  like  a  child  at  home. 

1  am  grateful  to  the  Pastoral  Care  Department  of  the  Duke 
University  Medical  School  for  permitting  me  (in  the  summer  of 
1981)  to  serve  ten  weeks  as  a  chaplain,  with  responsibilities  in 
the  surgical  intensive  care  unit,  the  medical  and  surgical  unit  for 
children,  infants  to  six  years,  and  the  oncology,  hematology,  and 
pulmonary  units. 

The  Duke  Medical  Center  is  a  highly  respected  research 
and  teaching  hospital  located  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  When 
I  talked  with  the  people  in  the  Pastoral  Care  Department  and 
with  the  director,  the  Rev.  Wesley  Aitken,  they  questioned 
whether  I  would  be  able  to  do  this  nondenominational  work  in  a 
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hospital  in  my  own  diocese.  Would  I  be  recognized  even  though 
I  would  be  wearing  a  coat  and  tie  instead  of  my  ring,  cross,  and 
collar  and  I  would  be  known  simply  as  a  chaplain? 

This  was  one  concern  which  proved  groundless.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  nobody  really  cared  whether  I  was  an  Episcopalian,  a 
Methodist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Baptist — if  they  showed  any 
interest  in  a  chaplain  at  all.  Very  quickly,  I  found  myself  at 
home.  After  one  week,  my  wife  told  me,  "I  have  not  seen  you 
this  relaxed  in  a  long  time." 

As  I  met  with  parents  and  babies  and  young  children,  or 
someone  who  had  just  come  from  extensive  surgery  or  who 
knew  that  the  number  of  his  or  her  days  might  be  limited  by  that 
dreaded  disease  of  cancer,  I  became  refreshed  and  felt  anew  the 
call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Living  God. 

The  race  or  religion,  financial  or  cultural  position  of  the 
patients  and  their  families  made  little  difference.  They  were  all 
children  of  God  who  were  facing  the  unavoidable  reality  of 
death.  This  became  particularly  important  to  me  as  I  struggled 
to  help  patients — parents,  young  children,  the  elderly,  and  the 
young  alike — weakened  by  disease  or  injured  by  mischance,  per- 
haps tragically  scarred  by  an  automobile  accident  with  the 
resulting  loss  of  limb  or  lifelong  disfigurement  to  cope  with 
along  with  the  meaning  of  life. 

And  I  found  a  relationship  between  their  lives  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Gospel  which  speaks  to  all  of  us  as  we  face  alienation, 
separation,  and  death.  It  spoke  with  particular  forcefulness  to 
me  as  I  neared  the  end  of  a  ministry  and  began  to  think  about 
retirement  and  life  after  retirement. 

There  is  an  experience  of  awe  and  transcendence  when  one 
is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God  as  a  patient  is  dying  or  when 
someone  begins  to  regain  strength  and  health  in  spite  of  all  odds. 

It  is  equally  inspiring  to  learn  something  of  the  beauty  and 
happiness  achieved  by  people  who  cope  constructively  with  suf- 
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fering  and  adversity — those  who  find  green  pastures  of  living 
waters  after  walking  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

We  all  teach  that  there  is  no  Easter  without  a  Good  Friday. 
There  is  no  Good  Friday  without  suffering,  and  there  is  no  suffering 
that  the  Living  God  will  not  restore  to  joyous  and  creative  life. 

Although  I  had  many  days  that  were  physically  exhausting 
and  emotionally  draining,  my  summer  was  an  experience  which 
helped  me  understand  and  know  both  the  reality  of  death  and 
the  glorious  and  joyful  reality  of  the  resurrection. 

The  difference  between  a  bishop  whose  authority,  even  his 
wisdom,  is  established  by  canon  law  and  services  of  ordination 
and  a  hospital  chaplain  is  summed  up  by  the  advertisement  for  a 
popular  airline:  "We  have  to  earn  our  wings  every  day." 

A  hospital  chaplain  must  earn  his  credibility  every  day  with 
every  patient,  parent,  spouse,  and  friend,  even  the  doctors  and 
nurses  to  whom  he  may  minister.  I  found  it  a  very  rewarding 
and  enlightening  challenge.  I  found  a  way  to  continue  work  in 
the  areas  that  most  concerned  me.  I  found  that  this  experience 
ministered  to  me  more  than  I  ministered  to  it.  I  learned  many 
lessons.  The  main  one  was  that  some  people  are  beautiful  and 
more  often  than  not  these  are  people  who  can  cope  with  adver- 
sity. They  are  beautiful  within  and  without. 

One  morning  when  I  arrived  at  Duke  Medical  Center,  I 
was  being  paged  to  see  a  patient  promptly.  The  situation  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  stress  for  both  the  patient  and  for  me.  When  I 
entered  the  room,  the  patient  feared  I  was  another  doctor.  He 
wanted  a  chaplain — if  he  didn't  have  to  look  at  me.  What  did  he 
want?  He  asked  me  to  teach  him  how  to  die! 

Then  I  went  into  mild  stress.  I  didn't  expect  that  question.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  man's  illness.  I  wasn't  sure  of  how  to  an- 
swer him.  I  wondered  about  his  emotional  condition.  Would  his 
doctor  want  a  chaplain  to  attempt  to  answer  such  a  question 
with  his  patient? 
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Out  came  the  first  thing  that  crossed  my  mind:  "When  are 
you  going  to  do  this?  How  much  time  do  we  have?" 

I  learned  that  he  had  leukemia,  that  he  had  discussed  his 
condition  with  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  were  doctors,  that  he 
had  read  about  another  person  in  the  same  condition  who  went 
to  a  priest  who  gave  him  a  book  to  read  that  was  helpful  to  him 
in  his  dying.  He  wanted  a  book. 

I  told  him  I  would  try  to  find  such  a  book  and  would  return  later 
in  the  day.  I  went  to  my  office  to  think  the  whole  thing  through.  If  I 
were  in  the  same  condition,  would  I  want  to  read  one  of  the  books  I 
got  from  our  library.  The  answer  was  "no."  When  I  returned  to  the 
patient,  I  gave  him  three  books  and  then  confessed  that  if  I  were  in  his 
situation,  I  would  not  want  to  read  any  one  of  them.  If  I  were  going  to 
read  anything,  I  would  read  the  Psalms.  I  admitted  that  for  a  man 
of  his  training  and  intelligence  this  might  seem  very  simple.  He, 
like  his  brothers,  was  a  doctor.  I  opened  the  Bible,  which  we  had 
in  each  room,  and  began  to  read  the  Psalms.  He  began  to  recog- 
nize some  verses  and  took  the  Bible  from  me. 

Short  verses  from  the  Psalms  are  the  prayers  of  our  spiritual 
heritage.  The  Psalms  are  the  prayers  of  our  Lord.  For  my  patient, 
they  helped  him  to  be  quiet  enough  to  deal  with  his  illness,  to 
cooperate  with  his  doctor,  and  to  leave  the  hospital  knowing 
that  his  illness  was  manageable.  He  may  have  found  that  verse: 
"I  will  thank  thee,  Lord,  with  my  whole  heart,  for  ever  and 
ever."  (After  retirement,  the  bishop  returned  to  the  chaplain's 
service  on  a  permanent  part-time  basis,  assisted  other  bishops, 
and  became  Bishop-in-Residence  at  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  where  he  served  about  three  years.) 

■  ■■ 

As  a  college  student  I  looked  upon  the  Church  as  a  weak 
and  washed-out  institution.  The  clergy  represented  an  ineffec- 
tual crowd  of  men  who  were  unable  to  earn  a  living,  other  than 
by  the  patronage  of  a  congregation  of  sad  souls  who  did  not 
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know  any  better.  The  Church  to  my  untutored  mind  was  a 
social  institution  which  used  to  hide  and  whitewash  the  sins  of 
the  community. 

It  was  for  these  reasons,  and  my  own  financial  needs,  that  I 
had  to  go  to  work  in  a  bank  and  later  in  Hell's  Kitchen  on  the 
waterfront  of  New  York  City  to  convince  myself  that  as  a  priest 
of  God  I  could  maintain  my  self-respect  and  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  humankind.  It  was  a  very  humbling  experience 
to  enter  the  seminary.  I  learned  how  wrong  I  was.  But  the  minis- 
try was  it  for  me,  even  though  I  was  bothered  by  the  Church  as 
an  institution. 

The  fact  that  I  entered  the  ministry  was  always  a  mystery  to 
my  father.  There  was  no  precedent  for  such  behavior  on  either 
side  of  the  family.  When  we  were  together,  he  kept  me  in  my 
place;  when  we  were  apart,  he  spoke  glowingly  of  the  ministry 
with  approval  and  satisfaction. 

I  had  begun  to  level  off  by  my  third  year  in  seminary,  and 
by  this  time  I  had  bought  orthodox  Christianity.  I  hadn't  been  a 
believer.  I  came  into  the  Church  a  pagan,  but  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  the  only  one  that  would  take  me  where  I  was. 

I  couldn't  stay  out.  A  guy  feels  a  claim  has  been  made  on 
him  and  he  can't  shake  it  off.  I  tried  to  do  everything  else.  For 
me,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  a  framework  permissive  of  change. 
By  its  very  nature,  Anglicanism  allows  criticism. 

Like  a  million  others,  I  did  not  accept  Christianity  because  I 
liked  its  form,  because  I  believed  its  social  pronouncements  to  be 
the  best,  or  because  I  was  afraid  of  the  recent  discoveries  of 
science,  but  because  I  was  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  truth  I  see 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  body  of  followers  down  through  the  ages 
which  we  call  the  Church. 

Reaching  for  the  truth  is  very  difficult;  it  demands  not  only 
analyses  including  the  findings  of  other  people  but  also  faith. 
When  we  feel  we  have  found  that  which  is  eternally  true,  it  must 
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satisfy  two  basic  questions  which  face  all  of  us:  What  is  the 
reason  for  our  existence,  and  what  is  our  destiny? 

Christians  believe  that  truth  is  only  learned  through  Christ 
and  interpreted  through  his  teachings.  All  life  takes  on  meaning 
as  it  finds  its  explanation  in  the  revelation  which  has  been  made 
in  and  through  him. 

I  came  to  know  and  believe  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
enjoys  an  intellectual  and  emotional  freedom  that  I  feel  is  best 
able  to  meet  the  tensions  of  an  era  of  technological  advance  and 
economic  success.  We  may  appear  to  be  archaic  because  of  sac- 
ramental worship  and  orthodox  theology,  but  there  is  inherent 
in  the  worship  and  theology  of  the  Church  a  freedom  and  rel- 
evancy that  I  can  find  no  place  else. 

Today  I  can  say  that  I  love  the  Church  as  I  love  my  own 
mother.  We  all  know  the  weaknesses  of  our  parents,  but  we  also 
know  their  strengths.  No  matter  what  your  mother  was  or  is, 
every  child  finds  in  the  mere  mention  of  her  name  a  certain 
strength  and  peace  and  security.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Church. 

My  attitude  as  a  college  student  toward  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  are  well  summarized  by  Dorothy  Sayers  in  one  of  her 
many  books: 

It  is  startling  to  discover  how  many  people  there  are  who  heartily 
dislike  and  despise  Christianity  without  having  the  faintest  notion  of 
what  it  is.  If  you  tell  them,  they  cannot  believe  you.  I  mean  that  they 
simply  cannot  believe  that  anything  so  interesting,  so  exciting,  and 
so  dramatic  can  be  the  orthodox  Creed  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  a  mighty  fortress  of  God  and  more  than  that 
the  Church  is  the  embodiment  in  human  history  of  that  strong 
and  lovely  and  saving  nature  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  And  that  means 
that  within  the  Church  there  stands  the  dreadful  crucifixion  of 
Christ  and  the  glorious  resurrection  of  Christ.  And  we  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  can  partake  of  the  saving  grace  that 
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flows  from  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  as  we  partake  of 
Christ's  sacraments.  It  is  NOT  the  Church  or  Christ  who  are 
weak.  It  is  I  who  am  weak.  And  Christ  and  his  Church  are  here 
to  make  me  strong! 

I  have  never  asked  anyone  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church.  I 
have  to  accord  the  same  freedom  to  others  that  I  reserve  for 
myself.  You  must  witness  to  your  life  and  your  faith  by  your 
works.  I  am  what  I  am,  not  because  I  rejected  being  a  Baptist. 
I've  always  been  very  grateful  for  the  religious  education  I  got  in 
the  Baptist  Church  because  it  was  free  from  the  washed-out 
liberalism  so  prevalent  at  that  time. 

I  am  an  Episcopalian  by  choice.  No  parent  or  well-intended 
guardian  or  overbearing  relation  forced  me  into  the  Church.  The 
Episcopal  Church  for  me  was  the  end  of  a  long,  rugged,  spiritual 
pilgrimage.  I  can  say  beyond  any  personal  doubt  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
is  more  Protestant  than  most  churches  who  profess  to  be  Protes- 
tant, more  Catholic  than  most  who  profess  to  be  Catholic,  and 
more  liberal  than  most  who  profess  to  be  liberal. 

I  have  found  the  Episcopal  Church  to  include  the  best  of 
Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and  liberalism.  The  Episcopal 
Church  has  remained  critical  in  its  analysis  of  life  and  its  mean- 
ing. It  has  refused  to  excommunicate  science,  art,  logic,  reason. 
It  has  refused  to  betray  its  mission  to  serve  all  people  and  has 
kept  its  arms  opened  to  everyone  regardless  of  his  or  her  condi- 
tion of  life,  station  in  life,  or  past.  It  has  been  interested  in  the 
pastoral  ministry  of  people  and  not  their  pocketbooks.  It  has 
never  confused  the  Gospel  of  forgiveness  and  redemption  with 
the  self-righteous  moralism  that  condemns  a  person  when  he  or 
she  stumbles  in  an  effort  to  face  the  problems  and  temptations  of 
life.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  more  Catholic  than  others  because 
it  has  remained  true  to  history. 

It  has  never  professed  to  be  the  only  Church.  It  has,  al- 
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though  sometimes  it  needed  prodding,  confessed  openly  its  sins 
of  omission  and  its  sins  of  commission.  It  has  fought  to  keep  the 
doors  open  to  all  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  life.  It  is  not  a  closed  corporation  that  makes  false  claims 
to  a  priority  on  the  whole  truth. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  more  liberal  in  that  it  seeks  to 
change  life  through  opening  the  hearts  of  people  to  the  will  of 
God  through  worship  and  study  and  not  through  the  use  of 
pressure  groups.  It  is  more  liberal  in  that  it  is  not  dominated  by  a 
rigid  Puritanism  that  binds  and  destroys  all  moral  fiber  through 
the  condemnation  of  the  pleasures  of  normal  living. 

I  chose  the  Episcopal  Church  and  I  am  glad  that  I  did.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  everything,  or  at  least  the  possibil- 
ity— music,  liturgy,  form,  order,  and  teachings — which  is  both 
intellectually  and  emotionally  satisfying. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  dramatizes  our  responses 
to  God.  It  uses  the  language  of  the  Bible — not  God  smiling  in 
Edgar  Guest  poetry.  It  provides  unity  in  worship.  It  was  not 
written  by  any  one  person  but  by  those  who  have  worshiped 
God  and  have  left  for  us  in  a  printed  book  their  footprints  of 
faith,  understanding,  experiences,  and  expressions.  It  is  a  book 
of  private  devotions  as  well  as  public  worship.  It  safeguards  the 
people's  rights.  It  is  the  symbol  and  bond  of  the  Church's  unity 
from  our  Lord  to  the  present  day  and  is  to  be  our  treasury  of 
devotion  until  "the  evening  of  life  comes." 

People  cannot  accept  God  until  they  are  willing  to  admit 
that  they  are  creatures  dependent  upon  God.  Until  they  come  to 
this  place  in  life,  they  do  not  have  the  courage  to  be.  People  who 
die  with  Christ  and  are  raised  with  Christ  and  live  in  Christ  have 
the  courage  to  be. 

Those  of  us  who  wear  our  collars  backwards  are  often 
approached  by  people  who  question  us  about  Jesus  and  who,  in 
a  scoffing  way,  dare  us  to  talk  about  him  and  to  testify  to  our 
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convictions.  We  must  try  to  live  what  we  believe  rather  than  talk 
about  it.  That's  not  easy  to  do.  We  begin  with  making  God  our 
number  one  priority  through  worship,  the  Eucharist,  a  life  of 
prayer,  and  Bible  reading.  Then  we  may  show  forth  Jesus — not 
only  with  our  lips  but  in  our  lives. 

Why  do  we  go  into  the  ministry?  Not  for  money  or  status. 
It  varies  in  each  case.  It  is  our  search  for  someone  or  something 
that  can  identify  God — poetry,  philosophy,  science,  and  eventu- 
ally Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Association  with  Jesus  leads  you  into  a 
new  feeling,  a  new  life,  a  new  being.  You  feel  overcome  by  a 
power  or,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  a  divine  spirit.  This  is  a 
compelling,  undeniable  experience — with  irresistible  attraction. 
You  feel  you  must,  but  you  don't  want  to.  Somewhere  in  the 
struggle  comes  the  answer  "Yes,"  followed  by  satisfaction  and 
then  disillusionment  and  disappointment. 

Then  the  whole  process  starts  over  again.  You  keep  saying, 
"I  don't  want  to,  I  can't  accept  it  all,"  but  in  time  you  can  no 
longer  resist.  You  begin  to  see  a  difference  between  what  you  are 
and  what  you  can  be,  what  society  is  and  what  society  can  be, 
what  the  world  is  and  what  the  world  can  be.  God  demands  an 
answer.  It's  then  that  you  dedicate  yourself  to  the  sacred  minis- 
try of  the  Church. 

Those  of  us  who  are  called  to  that  ministry  are  not  called  to 
any  one  particular  congregation.  We  are  called  to  the  ministry  of 
the  holy  catholic  Church.  Each  minister  brings  to  the  ministry 
special  gifts — no  one  brings  unlimited  abilities. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  priest  of  the  Church — and  it  is  a  happy 
privilege — to  exercise  whatever  talents  God  has  given.  If  a  priest 
is  fortunate  enough  to  serve  in  a  congregation  that  accepts  these 
gifts,  then  the  priest  must  beware  and  not  mistake  special  limited 
talents  for  unlimited  abilities. 

One  summer  I  met  an  old  friend  that  I  hadn't  seen  since  the 
day  of  graduation  from  seminary.  As  we  caught  up  on  the  years 
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that  had  passed,  he  inferred  that  if  he  had  it  to  do  again,  he 
would  not  choose  the  ministry  as  his  vocation. 

I  caught  myself  affirming  in  a  strong  voice  that  "I  would." 

Certainly  times  have  changed  and  the  institutional  church  has 
changed,  but  I  know  of  no  substitute  for  the  worshiping  community. 
It  isn't  that  the  people  of  that  community  are  always  pleasant  or 
agreeable  or  even  Christian.  But  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  and  the  Gospel  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  adminis- 
tered, there  is  a  presence,  a  reality,  or  a  presence  of  reality  that  helps 
me  know  who  I  am  and  something  of  who  God  is. 

I  find  this  a  healthy  experience — an  experience  which  puts 
my  broken  pieces  back  together  and  sends  me  back  into  the 
world  as  a  whole  person,  a  person  who  may  be  broken  again  but 
in  the  presence  of  reality  can  be  made  whole  again. 

Now  to  the  ministry  of  a  bishop. 

The  bishop's  job  and  that  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  is  to 
become  Christians — not  admirers  but  followers  of  Christ.  We 
must  become  Christians  before  we  have  a  right  to  present  our- 
selves as  leaders  in  Christian  action,  Christian  education,  and 
Christian  social  relations.  The  Church  must  become  Christian. 
The  function  of  the  Church  is  to  tell  the  world  who  Christ  is, 
what  he  offers,  and  how  we  may  share  in  what  he  offers. 

A  bishop's  role  is  threefold:  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship. 

•  Doctrine:  A  bishop  is  ordained  to  be  the  defender  and 
interpreter  of  the  faith  of  the  one,  catholic,  and  apostolic  Church. 
A  bishop  is  set  aside  to  protect,  to  teach,  and  to  spread  the  faith 
once  delivered  by  the  saints.  And  in  this  respect,  the  bishop  is  to 
be  the  chief  evangelist,  charged  to  withstand  every  whim  that 
moves  one  into  relationship  with  God  and  to  drive  out  all  heresy 
and  division.  To  this  extent,  a  bishop  must  be  grounded  in  the 
faith  recorded  in  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  tradition  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church. 
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•  Discipline:  There  are  two  forms.  First,  the  discipline  imposed 
on  all  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  and  the  vows  of  ordination  and 
confirmation.  Second,  the  bishop  is  to  be  the  chief  pastor.  The  first  is 
often  an  unpleasant  task:  saying  "No."  The  second  is  a  privilege 
under  God:  The  bishops  must  also  be  pastors  to  each  other,  for  there 
is  no  pastor  for  the  bishop  but  another  bishop. 

•  Worship:  The  bishop  is  charged  to  keep  the  worship  of 
the  Church  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  to  urge  all  to  make  that  worship  meaningful  and  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  people.  To  this  extent,  the  bishop  must  be  regular 
and  sincere  in  a  life  of  prayer,  faithful  to  the  practice  of  the 
ministry  of  this  Church,  which  is  to  read  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  daily,  and  regular  in  receiving  the  Holy  Communion. 

Worship  that  doesn't  end  in  action  is  idolatry. 

And  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a  bishop?  When  all  the  cel- 
ebrating is  over,  this  will  be  the  question. 

A  young  rector  was  asked  by  his  senior  warden,  "Do  you 
want  to  become  a  bishop?" 

"Yes,"  he  responded  quickly.  "You  are  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  your  firm;  I  want  to  be  a  success  like  you  are.  A  bishop 
is  not  a  boss  of  bosses  but  a  servant  of  servants.  Roles  of  leader- 
ship are  our  problems.  The  Church  is  often  more  like  a 
corporation  than  a  community  of  believers." 

And  another  story:  A  young  man  about  to  be  consecrated 
as  a  bishop  asked  me  what  he  should  do  to  get  off  to  a  good 
start.  I  replied,  "Visit  the  poor,  the  homeless,  and  the  sick.  Our 
model  is  not  the  chairman  of  the  board  but  Jesus  Christ." 

■  ■  ■ 

We  Christians  think  of  the  Church  as  the  one  place  in  time 
and  space  where  all  people,  regardless  of  their  differences,  are 
unified  and  brought  together.  Therefore,  we  say  that  the  Church 
must  overarch  people  in  all  of  their  differences.  Our  function  as 
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a  Church  is  that  of  forgiveness  as  well  as  judgment,  grace  as  well 
as  law.  The  Christian  Church  may  be  the  conscience  of  the 
community  and  of  the  state,  and  we  all  believe  that  the  Church 
must  continually  needle  those  of  us  in  a  sinful  condition  so  that 
we  will  be  sensitive  to  the  vision  of  God  and  respond  to  this 
vision  through  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  must  be  the  father  confes- 
sor, declaring  to  all  people — not  only  church  people  but  to 
anyone  who  will  listen— God's  forgiveness.  We  think  of  the 
function  of  the  Church  as  reconciling  human  to  human  and 
human  to  God,  and  we  think  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  history. 

With  regards  to  political  realities,  for  example,  we  must 
recognize  that  there  is  no  one  problem  that  is  the  whole  Gospel. 

I  think  one  of  the  dangers  in  the  South  is  for  zealous  Chris- 
tians to  make  integration  the  whole  Gospel,  and  it  is  not. 

Integration  is  a  decision  Christians  make  as  they  confront 
God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
confront  our  God  and  that  we  see  our  God  through  the  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection  of  Christ.  So  we  can  never  identify  one 
segment,  one  problem,  one  answer  to  a  social  problem  with  the 
whole  Christian  Gospel.  Likewise,  we  can  never  identify  the 
Church  with  any  one  piece  of  social  legislation,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  great  dangers  in  our  day  and  age. 

The  problem  of  race  relations  brings  into  focus  the  distinc- 
tions between  basic  convictions  and  strategy  but  accentuates 
God's  claim  on  us  and  the  urgency  for  us  to  act  accordingly. 

If  we  accept  the  basic  revelations  that  God  created  this 
universe  and  we  are  God's  creatures,  then  the  differences  of  race 
become  a  good  and  not  an  evil,  for  "God  created  the  world  and 
it  was  good,"  as  it  says  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible. 

It  was  by  plan  and  not  an  unfortunate  accident  that  some 
people  should  be  black,  others  brown,  yellow,  white  and  that  we 
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should  speak  in  various  tongues,  live  in  different  lands  with  as 
many  different  customs  and  cultures.  Each  race,  each  nation, 
each  land  is  equally  a  creation  of  God.  God  created  each  one.  He 
did  not  create  everybody  equal  in  ability  nor  physical  stature, 
but  God  loves  us  all  equally. 

The  divine  intention  was  that  people  should  remain  true  to 
their  creation  and  should  enrich  the  lives  of  each  other  by  their 
divinely  intended  differences.  The  fact  that  racial  differences  have 
become  a  basis  for  setting  the  children  of  God  against  each  other 
by  race  is  an  act  of  human  beings,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
God.  It  is  something  that  has  been  done  by  us  for  our  own 
satisfaction  and  not  the  satisfaction  of  God  and  herein  lies  the 
inevitable  and  unalterable  opposition  of  true  Christianity  to  dis- 
crimination. 

There  is  an  argument  that  segregation  is  not  discrimination, 
providing  there  are  equal  opportunities.  I  believe  this  is  purely  an 
academic  distinction  and  a  matter  of  legalism.  How  can  coercive 
segregation  be  anything  else  but  discrimination,  especially  in  the 
concrete  situations  of  food,  shelter,  education,  and  medical  care? 

But  Christians  are  concerned  with  their  responsible  use  of 
and  attitude  toward  God's  world  and  not  with  a  theoretical 
dispute,  except  as  it  affects  this  responsibility.  Wherever  the  self- 
ish satisfaction  of  people  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  justice, 
Christians  by  their  basic  decisions  are  set  in  opposition! 

For  there  are  only  two  approaches  to  life:  the  human-cen- 
tered and  the  God- centered.  The  human- centered  approach  is 
where  we  alone  are  the  measure  of  all  we  do,  the  scale  of  justice, 
the  ways  and  means,  and  the  goal  of  life  itself.  Naturally,  this 
approach  limits  all  of  human  life,  the  purpose,  meaning,  and 
goal  of  history  to  the  few  short  years  that  we  spend  on  this  earth. 

Those  who  accept  people  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  need 
only  to  satisfy  them,  be  responsible  to  them,  for  they  are  the  final 
measure.  For  example,  if  we  are  satisfied  by  segregation,  segre- 
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gation  is  good.  If  we  are  dissatisfied  by  segregation,  segregation 
is  bad  and  we  try  to  eliminate  it.  If  trying  satisfies  us,  then  we  can 
close  our  eyes  at  death  with  the  feeling  of  a  job  well  done,  for 
death  is  the  end. 

It  is  this  kind  of  thinking  that  true  Christianity  labels  as 
paganism.  Under  this  category  we  find  such  opposing  schools  of 
thought  as  humanism,  Marxism,  national  socialism,  pragma- 
tism, scientific  realism,  but  they  all  do  have  in  common  humans 
as  the  measure  of  all  things  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 

The  God- centered  category,  revealed  Christianity,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  category  number  one.  God  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega.  God  is  the  way,  the  purpose,  the  meaning  of  life, 
history,  and  the  world  to  come. 

We  must  use  this  creation  God  has  given  us  as  God  in- 
tended for  us  to  use  it.  This  is  true  for  us  in  our  total  approach  to 
life,  in  all  our  public  as  well  as  private  affairs.  Therefore,  Chris- 
tians cannot  rest  with  segregating  people  because  they  do  not 
approve,  or  understand,  or  see  the  necessity  of  the  intention  and 
purpose  of  the  Creator. 

God's  will  must  be  done!  Christian  faith  dictates  that  segrega- 
tion must  go.  Christians  understand  that  they  cannot  legislate  love 
and  the  people  they  must  associate  with,  but  they  do  believe  that  they 
are  required  to  protect  by  law  the  human  life  that  God  has  created. 

Christians  must  face  their  responsibility  to  God  and  then 
choose  their  strategy.  To  use  race  relations  to  fight  the  battle  of 
States  Rights  vs.  Federal  Rights  is  to  ignore  God,  for  it  is  exploit- 
ing his  creation  for  political  advantage  in  the  name  of  people  and 
not  in  the  name  of  God  because  we  have  decided  for  something 
greater  than  self,  outside  of  self,  which  Christianity  calls  God. 

The  function  of  the  Church  is  to  provide  us  with  the  vision,  the 
knowledge,  the  sensitive  conscience,  the  grace  to  live  as  children  of 
God  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us. 

When  the  Church  becomes  identified  with  such  things  as 
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social  legislative  councils — whether  it  be  the  women  of  the 
Church  or  a  congregation  of  the  Church  taking  a  particular 
position  on  a  particular  bill — this  raises  more  seriously  than  ever 
political  realities. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  identify  itself  or  to  take  a 
position  on  any  one  particular  piece  of  legislation  or  to  become 
involved  in  social  action  as  a  Church — other  than  remaining  and 
persisting  in  being  the  Body  of  Christ  whose  function  is  to  recon- 
cile everyone  in  their  differences. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  need  and  we  seek  in  this  world  is 
some  place  where  we  can  be  unified  even  though  we  disagree. 
The  people  of  this  diocese  and,  I  believe,  the  whole  nation  want 
and  need  unity  and  peace,  and  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
become  bogged  down  in  confrontation,  criticism,  and  division. 

At  a  time  when  the  very  foundations  of  our  civilization  have 
been  shaken  by  war  on  almost  every  continent,  corruption  at  home 
and  abroad,  public  assassinations,  hunger,  unemployment,  floods, 
and  earthquakes,  we  have  chosen  to  indulge  in  theological  fads, 
moral  and  ethical  doubts,  which  cause  people  to  question  whether 
God  is  dead  or  has  just  abandoned  his  creation.  God  as  we  know 
him  through  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  reason  for  our  existence. 

When  a  priest  or  layperson  goes  to  the  altar  with  anger  or  a 
lack  of  love  in  his  or  her  heart,  God  has  been  forgotten  and 
division  and  deterioration  have  set  in. 

Our  challenge  is  to  find  our  place  and  translate  our  abilities 
into  positive  Christian  action.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
refusing  to  face  issues.  A  minister  is  of  no  value  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  congregation  if  he  or  she  babies  the  members  and  keeps 
them  on  a  religious  pabulum  for  fear  of  rocking  the  boat. 

The  Church  is  not  a  social  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
select  people.  The  Church  is  in  the  people  business.  The  mission 
of  the  Church  is  to  the  whole  world  and  the  life  and  purpose  of 
the  Church  is  for  the  salvation  of  all  people. 
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A  Church  which  teaches  love  must  practice  love.  A  Church 
which  teaches  reconciliation  must  practice  reconciliation.  A 
Church  which  teaches  nonviolence  must  practice  nonviolence. 
We  must  be  a  restless  people  as  long  as  one  person  is  hungry,  as 
long  as  one  family  is  without  a  home,  as  long  as  one  person  is 
lost  or  oppressed,  and  one  nation  is  at  war.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
for  real,  these  are  the  things  expected  of  us.  God  expects  them 
and  the  non-Christian  world  expects  them. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Church  to  so  declare  the  Gospel,  to 
so  administer  the  Sacraments,  to  so  keep  you  and  me  alive  and 
sensitive  and  alert  to  the  needs  of  people,  to  the  injustices  and  the 
oppressions  that  we  human  beings  bring  against  ourselves  so 
that  you  and  I  may  go  out  of  the  doors  of  the  Church  and  ally 
ourselves  with  the  particular  decision  that  we  have  reached — 
whether  it  be  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  whether  it  be  at 
a  union  meeting  or  whether  it  be  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  whatever. 

There  we  take  our  position,  there  we  cast  our  vote,  and 
there  we  act,  but  when  we  stand  out  there  and  battle  for  what 
we  believe  under  God  we  ought  to  do  and  when  our  wells  run 
dry,  we  have  a  place  where  we  can  come  back  together. 

The  Church  must  overarch  people  in  their  differences. 
Someone  told  me  this  was  platitudinous  and  poetical,  but  so  is 
all  of  life  in  a  certain  sense,  and  if  it  is  platitudinous  and  poetical, 
so  is  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

The  Church  always  has  to  be  aware  that  it  cannot  get  so  far 
ahead  of  the  crowd  that  it  ceases  to  lead.  The  Church  can  never 
forget  that  it  must  lead.  And  yet,  the  Church  must  lead  as  our 
Lord  led. 

The  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  segregation  is  a 
clear  and  an  unequivocal  one.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  a  non- 
segregated  church.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
one  of  its  basic  teachings  that  we  must  minister  to  all  kinds  of 
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people  in  all  stations  of  life  under  all  conditions.  This  means  that 
we  must  minister  to  people  of  different  races  and  we  must  minis- 
ter to  people  of  different  political  and  social  attitudes. 

The  Church  will  not  excommunicate  people  who  believe  in 
segregation  and  confine  our  Church  to  those  who  believe  in 
integration.  Neither  will  the  Church  accept  only  those  who  be- 
lieve in  segregation  and  exclude  those  who  believe  in  integration. 

The  relationship  of  the  Church  to  social  action  is  a  subject 
of  tremendous  importance. 

We  must  learn  to  love  one  another  in  our  differences,  and 
we  must  practice  that  love.  It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  in  this 
rapidly  changing  world  that  seems  to  spin  in  revolution  that  we 
are  all  going  to  agree — even  part  of  the  time. 

If  we  disagree  in  anger,  we  can  destroy.  If  we  disagree  in 
love,  then  we  can  be  constructive  and  alive  and  move  forward  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  people  and  his  Church. 

■  ■  ■ 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  an  intimate  friend  commented  on 
what  he  had  observed  had  become  a  great  change  in  me — one  I 
had  not  noticed. 

He  said,  "You  know  what  you  don't  know." 

People  have  asked  me,  "Of  what  are  you  certain?" 

There  is  very  little. 

I  am  certain  that  there  is  something  outside  of  myself, 
greater  than  myself,  which  transcends  all  time  and  space — yet  is 
as  close  as  breathing — which  I  call  God  and  know  best  through 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  not  permanent.  And  if  I  think  there  is 
no  sin  in  me,  there  is  no  truth  in  me. 
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Important  Events  in  the  life  of 
The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Augustus  Fraser  jr. 

■  1915  Born  April  17  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Thomas  Augustus 
Fraser  Sr.  and  Lena  Lee  Connell  Fraser.  Raised  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City. 

■  1938  Awarded  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  New  York. 

■  1938  Was  summer  student  at  the  University  of  Jena,  Germany. 

■  1940  Appointed  student-in-charge  at  Sharon  Chapel,  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 

■  1941  Awarded  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Alexandria. 

■  1941  Ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  June. 

■  1941  Appointed  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Lattingtown,  and  Stewart 
Manor,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

■  1942  Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  February. 

■  1942  Appointed  secretary  and  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

■  1942  Appointed  senior  assistant  at  St.  George's  Church,  New 
York  City. 

■  1943  Married  Marjorie  Louise  Rimbach  on  May  29.  She  now 

resides  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

■  1944  Appointed  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria. 
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■  1945  Son,  Thomas  Augustus  Fraser  III,  born  in  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, April  20.  Now  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Riverside,  Illinois. 

■  1947  Daughter,  Constance  Louise,  born  in  Alexandria,  August 
27.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Lyons  Gray  of  Winston-  Salem,  North  Carolina. 

■  1951  Appointed  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Winston-Salem. 

■  1960  Consecrated  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  on  May  13. 

■  1960  Awarded  Honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degrees  from  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  and  from  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

■  1961  Awarded  Honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Wake 
Forest  University,  Winston-Salem. 

■  1964  Instituted  as  eighth  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  July  8  by  Presiding  Bishop  Arthur  Lichtenberger. 

■  1965  Awarded  Honorary  S.T.D.  degree  from  Hobart  College, 
Geneva. 

■  1974  Awarded  Honorary  L.H.D.  degree  from  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Raleigh. 

■  1981  Served  as  part-time  chaplain  at  Duke  University  Medical 
Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  until  1987. 

■  1983  Retired  as  Diocesan  Bishop  on  January  1. 

■  1984  Served  as  part-time  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia  until  1986. 

■  1986  Was  Bishop-in-Residence  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Raleigh, 
until  1989. 

■  1989  Died  October  20  of  cancer  at  St.  Jeter's  Nursing  Center  at  the 
Penick  Home  for  the  Ageing,  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 
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